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PREFACE. 


E0US8BAU  Bays,  nobody  reads  a  Preface.  Yery 
likely.  Often  they  are  most  egotistical,  nnin- 
teresting  things ;  and  likely  to  be  so,  since  they 
are  the  Author's  private  and  privileged  comer. 
Piron  used  to  remark,  that  the  introductory 
speeches  at  the  French  Academy  were  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  that  all  which  the  new  member 
needed  to  say  was,  "  Grand  m&roi,  fneasmtrs  ;*' 
and  the  receivers  to  reply  was,  ''  11  Wy  a  paa  de 
qwi.**  Most  authors  and  readers  might  exchange 
these  courtesies,  and  the  "  Grand  msroi"  of  com- 
placency be  answered  by  the  *'  Iln*y  a  pas  de 
quai  "  of  public  ostentation.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
things  I  must  say,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Happily,  we  are  fallen  on  times  when  the  novel 
is  taking  its  true  position.    People  are  convinced 
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that  it  is  the  very  highest  effort — the  Aaron's 
rod  in  literature,  which  is  rapidly  swallowing  all 
the  rest.  And  it  is  in  the  nature  of  humanity 
to  make  it  so.  Men  are  taught  by  things  rather 
than  reasons.  ''  Example  is  more  powerM  than 
precept."  Has  an  author  a  new  thought  or 
feeling  ?  To  give  it  full  effect,  he  embodies  it  in 
a  character.  History,  essays,  and  even  poetry 
itself — lyrical  poetry  presents  almost  the  only 
exception — rhyme  is  felt  to  be  rather  an  incum- 
brance than  otherwise — are  fast  merging  into  the 
pages  of  fiction. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that,  if 
Christianity  shall  ever  occupy  its  proper  exalted 
position — ^if  its  glorious  ideality  shall  ever  have 
its  full  influence  on  mankind,  it  will  be  done  by 
works  of  imagination.  I  still  think  that  in  the 
ministry  of  the  pulpit,  its  wondrous  beauty,  its 
lofty  poetry,  and  its  sublime  philosophy,  should 
not  be  BO  lost  sight  of  as  they  are — things  of 
which  the  Bible  is  so  full.  And  yet  more  to  be 
deplored  is  it,  when  it  is  exhibited,  as  so  often 
it  is,  in  hardly  any  other  character  than  a  dry, 
wearying,  and,  it  may  be,  stem  sort  of  thing. 
Very  opposite  is  God's  own  picture  of  His  service. 
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Well  would  it  be  if  we  did  not  receiTe  our 
notions  of  our  Maker  from  men,  rather  than  Him- 
self. Habit  holds  over  us  a  more  than  despotic 
power.  Passing  the  undisturbed  crystal  in  the 
«  fountain,  we  are  content  to  drink  from  the  dirty, 
tumultuous  brook.  If  we  would  allow  to  human 
authorities  only  their  proper  influence;  and, 
taking  up  the  Bible,  make  what  God  says  about 
us  and  Himself  chiefly  our  study,  we  should  no 
longer  stand  as  in  a  low  conflned  valley,  but  as 
on  a  mighty  mountain-top,  where  the  whole 
wide  unmeasured  future  would  be  constantly 
unfolding  to  our  adoring  eyes. 

Were  the  feelings  of  Him  through  whom  we 
live  but  properly  understood — ^were  we  not  so  ac- 
customed to  the  cold,  unattractive  views  of  His 
nature  presented  by  preachers,  who,  being  sinners 
like  ourselves,  see  everything  in  earth  and  heaven 
only  in  the  cloudy,  misty  light  of  their  own  feel- 
ing— haply  iajuied  still  by  the  bitterness  produced 
by  blighted  hopes,  forsaken  hearts,  and  unkind 
persons ;  so  that  their  faith  in  any  perfect  goodness 
becomes  a  thing  to  be  imagined  rather  than  felt — 
were  it  not  for  this,  instead  of  Christian  life  being 
turned  from  as  a  condition  full  of  hard  restraints 
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and  impleasiiig  feeling,  we  should  understand  it 
as  it  is — ^the  truth,  the  poetry  of  life;  full  of 
brightness,  and  smiles,  and  rejoicing;  breathing 
only  love,  and  peace,  and  happiness ;  possessing 
all  things,  '*  life,  death,  things  present,  things  to 
come — all  are  yours,"  saith  the  Gospel.  So,  far 
from  declining  it  as  an  added  weight,  the  wish 
would  be  to  begin  the  life  of  God  as  earnestly  as 
was  in  us.  Our  life  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  if  we 
will  only  accept  it.  But  if  we  will  come  into 
the  world  with  one  destiny — the  soft  low  calm  of 
piety,  and,  refusing  it,  take  up  one  of  harshness 
and  sorrow,  let  not  God  be  charged  foolishly. 

I  do  not,  I  cannot,  think  with  the  brilliant 
L.  E.  L. ;  that  to  expect  mankind  to  improve  is 
vain.  I  must  continue  to  indulge  the  most  ex- 
alted hopes  of  the  human  race — ^hopes  not  the 
result  of  an  objectless  enthusiasm,  but  peaceMLy 
based  upon  what  I  find  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
upon  the  relations  which  man  sustains  with  the 
Deity.  God  never  could  mean.  He  never  did 
mean,  that  man's  mighty  energies  should  sink  be- 
neath the  task  of  his  mortal  servitude— else  it 
implies  an  imperfection  in  the  plan  of  his  re- 
demption, and  makes  some  of  the  brightest  passages 
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in  the  Bible  mystical  and  meaningless.  Man 
came  out  from  God — ^his  existence  is  sustained  by 
God — ^to  God  be  will  return.  Sin  erased  the  Di- 
yine  image  from  bis  soul,  and  spoiled  bis  powers ; 
but  by  tbe  suffering  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  the  wbole 
may  be  again  attained.  Tbis  is  tbe  simple  trutb 
of  our  life.  Let  men  understand  it — ^let  them 
act  upon  it;  and,  fiUed  with  bright  exulting  life, 
they  will  start  in  an  eager  loving  race  along  the 
vast  untrayelled  path  of  light  which  stretches 
into  the  endless  ages  of  the  future,  and  we  shall 
take  up  a  position  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being,  which  only  to  think  of  now  would 

be  deemed  the  wildest  dream. 

I  baye  said  so  much  in  defence  of  the  religious 
feeling  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  book,  I  baye 
somewhat  freely  used.  Not  so  freely,  I  think,  as 
to  make  it  intrusiye.  While  I  wished  to  amuse, 
I  wished  also  to  eleyate  and  sooth ;  and  there  are 
no  means  of  doing  this  saye  those  which  flow, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Eternal 
Source  of  Good. 

Not  that  I  am  going  to  talk  of  "modesty," 
* '  courteous  reader,"  &c.  This  would  be  throwing 
the  said  modesty  and  courteous  reader  away ;  and. 
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in  a  day  when  both  are  bo  mnch  in  request 
and  yet  bo  Bcarce,  it  is  a  pity  that  any  of  either 
should  be  wasted.  Prefaces  need  reform  quite 
as  much  as  the  Income-tax.  I  therefore  beg 
to  retrench  all  such  expressions,  as  not  meaning 
so  much  as  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  The 
reader  comes  to  my  book  to  be  interested ;  if  he 
is,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  all  I  can  say  will  make  no 
difference. 

Though  I  shall  never  beHeve  that  a  young 
author  is  treated  with  anything  like  the  mercy 
he  deserves — all  his  work  perfonned  amidst  a 
haunting  sense  of  immaturity  that  often  produces 
heartlessness ;  heartlessness  at  times  amounting 
to  complete  depression.  His  is  not  a  **  far-looking 
hope."  Distrust  of  his  abilities,  timidity  which 
is  not  pain^  only  because  it  is  not  anxious,  hope 
vague  as  the  fear  that  subdues  it,  yet  all  mingling 
with  a  gentle  dream-like  trust  such  as  only  the 
young  and  inexperienced  author  can  know,  are 
the  feelings  with  which  his  book  is  presented  to 
the  world. 

I  have  exhibited  the  Cabbala  as  far  as  would 
interest  most  readers — some  may  regret  that  it 
is  not  proceeded  with  further — these,  I  think 
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will  be  but  very  few.  More  general  would  have 
been  the  opinion,  if  I  began  its  spiritualism,  that 
by  its  wildness,  it  spoiled  the  feeling  produced  by 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Cabbalism  is  an 
old  thing,  now  passed  away.  Cabbalists  are  even 
still  a  numerous  class  amongst  the  Jews.  The 
most  eminent  among  them  is  Kabbi  Joshua 
Babsis,  a  member  of  the  Beth-din.  He  professes 
to  have  constant  intercourse  with  invisible  spirits, 
and  is  regarded  with  immense  veneration.  Ko 
Jew  would,  on  any  account,  offend  him ;  believ- 
ing that  his  curse  would  be  followed  by  instant 
death. 

That  in  modem  Judaism  there  are  numerous 
things  and  ceremonies  which,  from  their  strange- 
ness to  Chnstianity,  may  have  a  ludicrous  appear- 
ance, is  what  most  persons  know ;  but  those  who 
come  to  this  book  expecting  to  find  them  pictured 
in  it,  or  any  of  their  serious  peculiarities  turned 
into  a  jest,  will  be  disappointed.  One  of  my 
great  objects  was,  to  exhibit  the  ^liberality  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  cultivated  intellect 
— even  in  matters  of  general  taste — which  our 
Jewish  brethren  possess ;  in  opposition  to  a  very 
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prevalent  belief — vide  the  Morning  JEEerM — 
which  holds  it  '^  impossible  to  elevate  a  Jew 
to  an  Englishman" — that  they  are  in  this 
way  sadly  deficient.  And  also — may  I  hazard 
the  expression? — that  I  trusted  to  awaken 
some  practical  interest  on  behalf  of  the  high- 
feeling  women,  who  constitute  so  great  a  hope  in 
Judaism. 

Amidst  that  sympathy  which  is  now  extended 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  the  Jews  are 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Yet  no  nation  upon 
earth  is  gifted  with  so  much  of  that  profound 
feeling,  that  is  the  element  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
which,  rightly  directed,  shall  advance  human 
nature  to  its  perfection.  Constancy,  which  no- 
thing can  overcome,  disinterestedness,  imagina- 
tion, high  intellect,  enthusiasm,  and  a  love  which 
"  no  waters  can  quench,  nor  floods  drown,"  are 
eminently  the  characteristics  of  this  noble  race. 

That  often  they  are  immoral  in  their  lives,  and 
that  their  disposition  is  generally  a  money-getting 
one — though  this  is  afterwards  dispensed  al- 
most as  liberally — is  true.  But  what  has  made 
them  80  ?  Money  has,  for  seventeen  hundred 
years,  been  their  only  means  of  purchasing  repose. 
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And  the  nation  which  through  bo  many  centuries 
could  receive  such  abject  treatment  as  the  Jewish 
one,  and  yet  maintain  an  intellectual  and  moral 
character  so  high,  must  be  a  great  one. 

But  ere  long  their  captivity  shall  be  turned ; 
and  the  church  of  the  liOrd  Jesus,  exulting  in  the 
union  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  under  the  peaceful 
holy  reign  of  the  King  of  all  the  earth  and  heaven, 
shall  take  up  the  lofty  strain — 

Break  forth  into  joy ; 

Sing  together  ye  waste  places  of  Jemsalem. 

For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  His  people ; 

He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem. 

The  Lord  hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm ; 

In  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 

Shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

OSBOEIT  W.  TRENERY  HEIGHWAY. 


Chiswicky  November  11, 1853. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ELOISE. 

"  Spirit  of  men, 
Thou  heart  of  our  great  enterprise,  how  much 
I  love  these  voices  in  thee ! " 

Ben  J0N6ON. 

"  Our  coming 
Is  not  for  salutation ;  we  have  business." 

Xdek. 

OuK  story  opens  in  the  middle  of  Aav ;  the  time — 
afternoon;  the  place — a  large,  antiquated  mansion, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  environs  of 
London.  The  glass  door  of  a  verandah,  overlook- 
ing the  water,  was  open,  and  on  a  divan  before 
it  a  lovely  girl  was  seated.  She  was  tall,  oven 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  women.  Her  figure 
was  slender,  yet  not  spare;  for  it  was  sculptured  in 
the  most  just  and  beautiM  proportions.    Her  hair 
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was  rery  dark,  but  without  the  insipidity  of  per- 
fect blackness :  it  fell  in  heavy,  clustering  masses 
around  shoulders  chiseled  with  the  beautiful  slope 
of  a  Greek  statue.  Her  complexion  was  that  of 
the  brunette — no  dimness  nor  duskiness  about  it 
— but  softly  shaded  with  a  transparent  olive.  Her 
eyes  were  liquid,  large,  and  dark ;  languid,  even 
to  bewitchingness  it  may  be,  when  she  indulged 
iu  earnest  thought,  but  brimful  of  life  and  fire  : 
their  brilliancy  would,  indeed,  have  been  too  fas- 
cinating, for  it  would  have  oppressed  the  beholder, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cloud  spread  over  them  by 
the  magnificent  lashes.  Her  rich  dress,  composed 
of  the  choicest  fabrics  made  by  eastern  skill ;  her 
patrician  elegance  of  beauty  and  manner,  at  once 
proclaimed  her  rank. 

As  she  sat  gazing  in  profound  abstraction  upon 
the  rising  and  falling  waters,  it  could  well  be  seen 
that  her  thoughts  were  of  a  sombre  and  by  no 
means  pleasing  cast.  And  at  times  she  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  paced  the  silent  apartment  with  a 
restless,  feverish  step ;  while  ever  and  anon  she 
paused  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance, 
her  eyes  flashing,  her  brows  contracted,  and  her 
whole  countenance  fixed  in  an  expression  of  ma- 
jestic indignation  and  scorn,  which  heightened 
her  beauty  till  she  became  almost  terribly  fasci- 
nating. 

At  last  her  expectation  was  realised  by  a  young 
man  entering  the  room.    She  drew  herself  up  to 
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her  full  height,  and  stood  gazing  upon  him  with  a 
smile  of  cutting,  cold  displeasure. 

"  You  have  come,  Ben  Megas/'  she  said. 

"Yes,  dear  Elo'ise.  I  wished  to  spend  one 
more  hour *' 

"Enough,"  she  returned,  with  an  imperious 
gesture.  "  Such  words,  Ben  Megas,  are  idle  now 
— worse,  for  they  insult  me.  "We  meet  only  as 
two  who  hare  a  worldly  business  to  transact. 
Hear  me.  You  have  come  here,  Ben  Ifegas,  in 
milk-and-honey  language,  mingled  haply  with 
some  rare  drops  of  love,  to  warn  me  of  your  per- 
juries.    Spare  your  pains.    I  know  them." 

"And  likewise  my  reasons." 

'*  Heasons  /^^  she  exclaimed,  with  a  withering 
sneer.  "What  else?  We  shall  see,  sir.  When 
first  you  saw  me,  and  addressed  my  heart  in  slow 
and  measured  speech — and  oh  !  it  was  enshrined 
in  loveliness  to  lead  captive  any  woman — I  was 
a  pale,  shrinking  flower,  the  soul  of  all " 

"  That  is  most  pure  as  well  as  beautiful,"  con- 
tinued Ben  Megas.  "  And  so,  Eloise,  I  leave  you 
— a  thing  which  nothing  but  my  high  mission 
and  determination  should  have  tempted  me  to  do. 
Heaven  and  yourself  know  I  shall  ever  love  you, 
my  dearest  girl,  as  I  shall  no  other  thing  of  mor- 
tal birth." 

"A  lie !  a  base  and  sordid  lie,  I  say.  By  Jacob's 
Qod,  I  swear,  I  do  condemn  mine  ears  that  hearken 
to  you.     Listen,  Ben  Megas.    I  have  been  yours 
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in  sweet  and  holy  ties,  in  love  that  time  has  knit 
and  strengthened — love,  though  not  unwooed, 
unwon  by  other  men ;  with  nought  to  think  or 
live  for  but  for  you — you  in  whom  I  trusted  with 
a  maiden's  lofty  pride,  her  hopes  and  fears.  And 
all  for  this,  then !  Oh,  fear  me !  I  have  a  gnaw- 
ing pain  here  at  my  heart.  It  is  not  outraged 
love  alone,  but  falsehoods,  mean,  dishonourable, 
and  pledges  unredeemed —  and  for  no  fault  which 
I  have  done  — I  writhe  under.     Do  you  hear  me  ? " 

"  Your  father  wishes  it,  Elo'ise." 

"  To  you  my  faith  waa  plighted  by  my  father. 
That  faith  I  ratified  by  mine  own  vow.  The  oath 
was  registered  in  highest  heaven.     I  am  yours  I  *' 

"Elo'ise,  be  calm  and  hear  me." 

"  Calm  I  Soft  lesson !  while  I  see  my  young 
faith  crushed,  broken,  buried, — lone,  remorseless, 
without  an  epitaph  except  my  tears.  Now  out 
upon  my  foolish  eyes.  I  had  thought  since  yes- 
terday so  much  weak  womanhood  slumbered  not 
in  me." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  all  this  to  your  father, 
Eloise  ?  He  advises  it.  I  am  to  be  a  Cabbalist, 
and  as  a  good  one,  you  know,  I  cannot  marry.  My 
groat  object  in  this  transitory  state  of  my  being  is 
a  constant  approach  to  the  Eternal,  and  an  union 
with  Him  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection;  for 
which  reason  I  must  avoid  all  earthly  attach- 
ments  " 

"Now  don't — don't  go  on,  Ben  Megas,  with 
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cant  80  yillanous/'  she  said,  with  an  expression 
of  impatienoe  that  implied  she  listened  to  it  with 
agon  J.  ''If  it  were  so,  I  might,  perhaps,  £nd 
reasons  to  forgive  yon.    But  it  is  false.     Yonr 

Cahbalism  is  from  first  to  last  a  pander  to  your 

ngh !  the  word  chokes  me.  I  know  yonr  holy 
thinkings,  together  with  yonr  brood  of  sandalled 
fiends,  for  whom  my  father,  in  his  vile  seekings, 
wrongs  and  defrauds  my  mother.  Ah,  start !  yonr 
delicacy  is  outraged,  doubtless.  Ambition  is  the 
Qod  yon  love  so.  You  expect  a  stronger  power 
amongst  the  people.  Ha!  ha!  What  next? 
Heavenly  ecstasies !  triumphant  harmony  of  glo- 
rious discords !  and  all  the  offering  you  bring  him 
is  your  vile  compliances  with  earthly  wills,  with 
wicked  and  monstrous  passions  that  you  nurse  and 
cherish.  Mysteries  and  secrets,  purity  and  spirits, 
celestials  and  unearthliness.    Excellent ! 

contains  all  your  creed.     Out,  thou  unholy  thing !" 
*'  Elo'ise  Aben  Baruch  forgets  who  she  is,  and 

whence  she  came,  to  vent  herself  in  such  rebellious 

wickedness." 

'*  No  fear.     I  remember  it  all  too  strongly.     A 

curse  upon  the  day  I  saw  the  light  of  Jewish  skies. 

I  spit  in  the  face  of  my  nation — upon  a  religion 

which  is  a  libel  on  purity  and  common  sense. 

Pride  in  being  a  rabbi's  daughter!  —  a  Jewess! 

God !  the  thought  sickens  me.    A  thing  without 
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A  heart;  no  feeling  beyond  a  parent's  will;  sunk 
beneath  my  moral  dignity,  below  my  sex.  Enough, 
leave  me ;  for,  having  burst,  why  I  shall  be  the 
calmer.** 

''What,  fling  curses  on  your  people!  Hath, 
then,  the  Prince  of  Evil  such  power  with  thee, 
Elo'ise?     Oh,  shame!  shame!  shame!" 

''  Shame !  Dares  thy  corrupted  tongue  to  cry 
then  shame  on  me  ?  Hence,  away,  I  say !  or  thy  fine 
ears  may  ring  with  sounds  more  deep  and  brazen- 
tongued.  I  have  no  land,  no  home,  no  people. 
I^ation !  I  disown  it !  Withered  be  all  its  glories 
and  its  pride !  May  Gentile  voices  cry  foul  shame 
on  it !  May  its  name  be  gall  and  wormwood  in 
the  mouth  of  all  its  children !  Fierce  now  I  hurl 
my  deep  dishonour  on  it — my  marred  life's 
purpose.  A  Jewess !  Oflf,  vile  denial  of  my 
woman's  pride  !  Thus,  then  —  now  once  again  I 
stand  and  breathe  a  full,  untrammeled  woman. 
How  now,  Ben  Megas  ?  Why  stand' st  thou  gaz- 
ing on  me  thus  ?  Ay,  'tis  Elo'ise  —  her  face  has 
been  familiar  to  thee  long  ere  now,  I  trow." 

*'  Perdition !  Is  there  no  blush  to  tell  of  woman- 
hood ?" 

"Not  such  as  thou  wouldst  have.  Woman- 
hood! Canst  thou,  who  made  me  what  I  am, 
And  impudence  to  prate  to  me  of  womanhood !" 

''Elo'ise,  this  is  useless.  Let  us  forget  the 
past,  and  look  with  religious  hope  to  the  fu- 
ture." 
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"  Now  hence,  thou  base  deceiver !  hence,  get 
thee  to  thy  dark  room,  where  hide  the  filthy 
secrets  that  day  dares  not  pry  into !  hence,  and 
begin  thy  dreams  and  mumbled  priestcraft.  iBut, 
by  eternal  heaven,  that  has  witnessed  my  outraged 
trust  and  deep  dishonour !  and  by  the  immortal 
soul  that  is  my  hope  and  my  inheritance,  I  swear, 
that  if  it  is  my  destiny  that  I  now  shall  be  flung 
from  thee  shamefully,  1*11  never  leave  thee ;  but, 
midst  thy  hellish  arts,  my  spirit  on  the  cloudy 
depths  shall  ride,  flouting  the  smoky  mists  thou 
gatherest  round  thee,  flaming  and  flashing  in  thy 
eyes  like  some  dire,  portentous  comet,  marring 
thy  life,  thy  hopes,  and  highest  eflbrts;  and, 
louder  than  any  music  thou  shalt  summon,  or  the 
wild  roar  that  swells  upon  the  air  from  spirit 
worlds,  thine  ears  shall  hear  me  shouting,  'On, 
on,  Ben  Megas !  on  to  victory  or  destruction ! !  " 

"Eloise,  what  you  mean  I  don't  pretend  to 
unriddle.  If  you  think  to  make  me  fear  you, 
you  are  far  from  the  mark ;  your  threats  fly  from 
me  like  rebounding  shafts.  Beware !  Else,  as  a 
CabbaHsti  I  may  exert  a  power  that  shall  tame 
even  your  high  spirit,  and  check  your  eloquence.'* 

'*  Dare  you  then  threaten  me,  Joseph  Ben 
Megas  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  her  whole  form  quiver- 
ing with  pent-up  passion.  "Have  a  care,  lest, 
like  some  long-compressed  volcano,  I  burst  and 
overwhelm  you.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  How  well  and 
bravely  said.    A  Cabbalist !    Why  then,  if  thou'rt 
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content,  we'll  brag  and  brag,  and  see  which  brags 
the  moat.  The  vengeance  of  the  Cabbala  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at.  Go  now,  summon  all 
the  ghosts  that  fill  the  past  or  wide  hereafter. 
Go !  Unsheathe  your  flashing  sword ;  shout  over 
me  your  war-cry ;  call  up  your  thunders  from  the 
infernal  deeps  —  I'll  join  the  din,  and  make  the 
solid  earth  tremble  and  quake  to  hear  my  fleroe 
defiance.    Nay,  I  can  threaten,  too." 

"  I  believe,  Eloise,  you've  got  the  devil  in  you." 

''  I  have.  Hark  you.  I  have  loved  you  as  a 
woman  loves  but  once;  that  love  is  changeless, 
and  beyond  my  power  to  control  or  stay  it.  You 
found  me  a  woman,  spotless,  trusting  as  an  angel. 
I  am  changed  now.  You  leave  me  spoiled,  crushed 
— something  more  to  be  feared  than  a  man,  for  I 
have  all  his  dauntless  courage  and  determination, 
with  a  recklessness  of  what  happens  to  myself  that 
is  far  beyond  him.  Take  care,  I  say,  Joseph  Ben 
Megas.  Eloise  Aben  Baruch  and  you  shall  meet 
again:  but  it  shall  be  either  for  marriage — to 
bring  you  to  her  feet,  the  conqueror  to  the  con- 
quered—  or  with  one  stroke  to  bury  both  in  dire 
destruction.     Go." 

"  Eloise,  let  me  try  to  make  you  feel " 

"Go!" 

*'  Let  me  speak." 

"Go— I  say." 

"Then,  farewell—-  for  ever."  And  he  left  the 
room. 
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Elo'ise  watched  him  retreating  through  the 
door :  she  drew  her  hand  across  her  flashing  eyes, 
and  then  soliloquised  aloud  — 

"Oh!  for  some  death- cold  ice,  to  cool  these 
temples  that  throh  and  hum  so.  My  pulse  beats 
heavily  —  the  wheels  of  time  stand  still  —  my 
days  will  ne'er  be  done.  Oh !  if  I  but  dared  to 
end  this  life  of  blight  and  bitterness ! — to  rend  the 
veil  which  shrouds  me  from  the  future !  Down ! 
down !  malicious  flend.  I  have  lain  and  tossed 
on  my  distempered  bed,  and  prayed  for  day,  and 
day  has  come  at  last;  and  so  it  will  again. 
There  is  a  heavenly  hope  which,  born  in  early 
days,  lives  on  through  endless  years  —  heaven's 
substitute  on  earth  —  which  shines  only  through 
clouds  of  sorrow,  for  then  it  shows  the  brightest 
—  like  the  quivering  light  of  a  clear  sunbeam 
glassing  itself  in  the  convulsive  waters,  when 
they  howl  and  dash  in  horrid  warfare.  0  Love 
Divine !  the  spirit  of  all  felicity,  the  base  of 
faith,  the  victor-king  of  death,  the  heart's  evan- 
gelist, the  breath  of  dying  souls ;  how,  combating 
my  anguish  and  despair,  thou  bringest  me  back 
the  thoughts  of  holier  hours  and  purer  feelings, 
mingling  with  quick-winged  ecstasies,  brought 
from  celestial  joys;  yet  softly  shadowed  by  my 
soul's  dull  feeling,  that  loves  thee  as  flowers  the 
sun,  that  is  their  light  and  life.  Be  with  me 
still.  When  earth's  tempests  foam  around  me, 
be  thou  my  faith,  my  joy,  my  prayer,  breathing 
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thine  own  divinity,  raising  my  spirit  to  that 
cloudless  land  from  whence  I  came,  and  where 
I  yet  again  must  be.  Be  to  me  as  the  perfome 
in  the  amaranth's  blossom  —  the  type  of  God's 
immortal  flowers  —  and  like  me,  His  care." 

And  thus,  with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her 
bosom,  and  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  she  passed 
away  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ADELINE. 


"Her  lot  is  on  yon!  to  be  found  nntired 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain ; 
With  a  pale  cheek  —  and  yet  a  brow  inspired  — 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ! 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrongs,  to  cheer  decay ; 
And  oh !  to  love  through  all  things  —  therefore  pray." 

Mils.  Hemans. 

It  was  a  mild,  genial  day — the  thirteenth  of 
P"'p  {Nison).  The  sun  shone  brightly;  and  the 
whole  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  the  slight  haze 
that  faintly  silvered  the  broad  stream  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  distant  hills  in  the  environs  of 
London,  was  endued  with  that  exhilarating  fresh- 
ness, which  sheds  a  poetic  charm  of  animation, 
vividness,  and  youth,  over  an  English  spring,  un- 
known in  other  European  countries. 

The  parks  and  fashionable  promenades  were 
thronged  by  persons,  whom  the  loveliness  of  the 
day  had  called  forth.  And  highly  picturesque  and 
varied  was  the  scene  composed  by  the  multifarious 
parties  pushing  and  thrusting  along,  or  gathered 
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in  groups  discussing  the  momentous  events  of  the 
times.  Among  the  mass  of  persons  that  thus 
swarmed  like  ants  upon  the  chief  passage  to  an 
ant  hill,  in  the  great  winding  carriage  road  that 
enters  the  city  from  the  west  —  or  rather  going 
along  that  part  of  it  called  Piccadilly  —  was  a 
young  man,  whose  personal  appearance  pro- 
claimed him  beyond  doubt  to  be  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  He  was  scarcely  more  than 
twenty  years  of  ago ;  and  this  might  be  seen  by 
the  fresh  bloom  which  glowed  in  his  rich  olive- 
tinted  cheek.  His  figure  was  light  and  graceful, 
but  yet  his  carriage  had  all  the  bold  and  mas- 
culine ease  of  a  thoroughly  English  youth.  His 
features  were  regularly  fashioned,  and  bespoke 
intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order,  joined 
to  a  frank,  open-hearted  disposition;  and  they 
were  lit  up  with  a  fitful,  happy  brilliance,  by  the 
bright  light  which  beamed  out  of  his  fine  dark 
eyes.  "Whatever  his  purpose  was,  as  he  pushed 
stoutly  and  thoughtfully  through  the  opposing 
throngs,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  the 
objurgations  of  some,  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
rather  roughly  elbow  on  his  way.  At  last,  having 
passed  along  Fleet-street,  and  entered  Cheapside, 
he  paused  in  front  of  an  antique-looking  house, 
through  the  door  of  which  he  entered. 

The  aspect  of  the  apartment,  into  which  he 
had  thus  introduced  himself,  was  exceedingly 
strange.     It  was  a  thorough  curiosity-shop.     It 
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presented  a  perfect  study  for  those  skilled  in 
"storied  nms  and  animated  busts/' — a  place 
where 

"  Curias  jam  dimidias,  humeroque  minorem 
Corvinum,  et  Galbam  aoriculis  naroque  carentem," 

you  might  easily  find  !  On  the  shelves  and  the 
counter  were  numerous  boxes  and  cases  with  glass 
tops,  in  which  were  carefully  arranged  engraved 
stones,  ancient  coins,  and  other  articles  of  vertu  in 
wondrous  variety.  The  passage  through  was  en- 
cumbered by  broken  busts,  bronze  statues,  and 
bas-reliefs  piled  tier  on  tier.  In  a  huge  dark  re- 
cess at  the  end  stood  a  quantity  of  jars  and  phials 
of  different  shapes  mixed  with  glass  vessels,  con- 
taining strange  serpents,  and  lizards,  and  horrible 
deformities  of  various  kinds  preserved  in  spirits. 
On  the  opposite  side,  and  quite  invisible  to  any 
one  unacquainted  with  the  place,  stood  a  ponderous 
iron  safe,  which  seemed  to  tell  a  tale  of  well-stored 
deeds  and  papers,  and  of  other  modes  of  business, 
besides  selling  bronzes,  jewellery,  and  medallions. 
And  the  impression  thus  conveyed  was  correct. 
A  more  knowing  man  than  Solomon  Steinberg 
was,  in  his  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  He 
had  not  gone  through  the  world  without  study- 
ing, if  not  the  most  approved,  at  any  rate  the 
most  successful,  methods  of  raising  the  wind : 
and  he  acted  accordingly.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say,  indeed,  what  all  his  avocations  were.     He 
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bad  well  studied  practical  archaeology.  Was  a 
dealer  in  coins,  medals,  gems,  marbles,  bronzes, 
terracotta,  and  glass;  in  busts,  and  rings,  and 
jewellery,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion.  He  was  a 
money-changer  and  money-lender.  He  advanced 
money  upon  mortgage,  and  discounted  the  post- 
obit  notes  of  profligate  heirs  in  expectancy.  In 
short,  there  were  few  flnancial  operations  which 
old  Solomon  Steinberg's  enterprising  genius  did 
not  embrace. 

By  birth  he  was  a  German  Jew,  but  early 
placed  himself  under  the  efficient  tutelage  of  Rome, 
where  he  soon  became  perfected  in  his  art ;  i.  e, 
the  art  of  purchasing  "  uncertain  commodities " 
at  the  lowest,  and  selling  them  at  the  highest 
possible  price.  When  you  knew  your  man,  it  was 
really  diverting  to  have  dealings  with  him;  if 
you  did  not,  it  was  likely  to  turn  out  rather  an 
expensive  amusement.  His  passion  for  jewellery 
knew  no  bounds : 

"  Tight  girt  with  gems  in  massive  monntiiigs  set, 
Beneath  their  weight  his  tumid  fingers  sweat ;  '* 

and  few  persons  had  shown  greater  enterprise  in 
the  collecting  of  these  and  other  curiosities  than 
himself.  In  his  youth  he  possessed  very  little 
money ;  but  he  did  not,  like  other  Grerman  young 
men,  squander  it  away  in  beer  and  cigars.  He 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Greece ;  completely 
sacked  Attica,  Acamania,  and  iBtoIia ;  went  on 
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through  Turkey,  and  from  thenoe  into  Egypt; 
but  did  not  buy  Pompey's  Pillar,  nor  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  nor  the  Pyramids;  they  were  all  a  little 
too  large  for  his  carpet-bag.  However,  he  found 
plenty  of  other  things  amongst  the  mummy  pits 
of  Cairo,  and  the  lamp-teeming  earth  of  Syen^, 
Memphis,  and  Abu  Simbel.  He  came  back ;  sold 
his  curiosities  at  a  very  satisfactory  pcr-oentage ; 
took  a  wife;  planted  a  vineyard;  eat  the  fruit, 
and  drank  the  wine  thereof ;  went  abroad  again ; 
and  came  to  England.  Finding  his  dealings  paid 
him  better  here  than  they  did  in  Italy,  he,  after 
proper  consideration,  consented  to  take  up  his 
abode  amongst  us. 

Our  acquaintance  with  him  commences  when 
he  was  a  little  over  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was 
still  as  deeply  steeped  in  business,  and  as  plausible 
in  recommending  his  wares  as  ever ;  though  all 
his  sales  were  effected  in  a  language  singularly 
compounded  of  German,  French,  Italian,  and  He- 
braised-English.  Go  to  his  house  at  any  hour  of 
the  day,  and  there  the  snuffy,  gruffy  old  fellow 
was  sure  to  be,  either  standing  at  the  door,  blink- 
ing away  through  his  great  goggle-glasses,  or 
seated  at  a  little  shabby  old  table,  fumbling  over 
his  curiosities ;  or  else  slowly  creeping  over,  snuff- 
box in  hand,  to  the  restaurant  opposite  to  toddle 
back  again,  after  treating  himself  to  sundry  drops 
of  the  comforter. 

At  the  moment  that  the  young  man  before- 
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mentioned  entered  his  shop,  he  was,  as  usual, 
seated  at  his  little  old  table  re-arranging  his  trea- 
sures. His  upper  person  was  engulphed  in  a  great 
black  coat  and  widely-lappeled  waistcoat  —  both 
a  good  deal  more  than  too  much  of  a  fit  for  his 
spare  form ;  whilst  his  nether  man  disported  at 
ease  in  a  pair  of  trousers,  full  and  flowing,  and 
hanging  flappily  about  his  thin  shanks  like  the 
loose  sails  of  a  frigate  in  a  dead  calm.  Though 
by  no  means  a  logician,  Solomon  Steinberg  was 
rich  in  proverbs,  and  one,  which  he  always  exempli- 
fied in  his  costume,  was,  "  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt;" for  which  reason  there  was  always  a  species 
of  Scotch  divorce  subsisting  between  the  waist- 
coat and  trousers  aforesaid,  and  again  between  his 
wrist  and  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  from  the  wide 
sleeves  of  which  were  thrust  a  pair  of  dirty  hands ; 
—  one  or  other  of  them  was  ever  and  anon  raised 
to  re-adjust  the  short  pipe  fix)m  which  he  was 
puffing  volcano-like  clouds  of  smoke  that  issued 
in  regular  but  uneasy  jerks  from  beneath  his  thin 
upper  lip.  At  intervals  he  nodded  his  head  im- 
patiently ;  and,  without  interrupting  his  employ- 
ment, muttered  between  his  teeth  words  that  ac- 
companied his  intermittent  puffs  like  the  sullen 
rumbling  which  follows  the  smoke  of  the  cannon 
on  the  afar-off  battle-field. 

The  shadow  of  the  yoimg  man  darkening  his 
door  startled  him  from  his  occupation ;  he  thought 
it  was  some  one  coming  to  bargain. 
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''  Ha!  Isaac/'  he  said,  as  his  eyes  dropped  on 
the  new  arriyal.  ''  Peace  be  mit  thee,  my  shon. 
I  didn't  tink  you'd  be  here  so  shoon." 

"  But  Adeline  did.  And  it's  not  so  very  early 
either.  We  are  not  going  to  walk  fast,  I  assure 
you;  so  we  shall  not  get  home  much  before 
sunset.''     • 

''Eccola!  confound  be  these  long  feashts!" 
muttered  old  Steinberg  in  a  parenthesis  to  him- 
self. <'  Kone  the  bettersh  mit  dem  all  as  I  shoe." 
And  then  he  began  again  aloud, — ''I  ixhpect, 
Mishter  Cohen,  the  lovesh  mit  woman  more  than 
of  her  shoul  or  Jehovah  hash  brought  thee  hither. 
YeU,  yell,  all  natural  too;  I  imdershtand  it; 
though  I  're  almosht  done  at  dis  present.  Yesh, 
sir,  ber  sur,  old  age  ish  fasht  preparing  me  to 
give  up  beesnisse  and  my  life  mit  it."  And  at 
this  concession  he  grunted  a  little,  like  a  tame 
seal  in  a  water-tub.  "  VeU,  I  knowsh  Adeline 
ish  quite  in  eine  dolors  to  see  mit  you,"  he  pur- 
sued hastily,  as  his  glittering  eye  fixed  on  a  well- 
known  customer  entering  the  door. 

Adeline  Steinberg  was  bom  in  England.  She 
presented  to  the  imagination  the  most  fascinating 
combination  of  qualities  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  put  together.  She  had  reached  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  was  in  the  fuU  glory  of  her 
womanhood.  Of  middle  height,  yet  exquisitely 
moulded,  her  appearance  left  nothing  for  the 
heart  to  desire,  or  the  fancy  to  create.    Her  clear 

c  2 
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and  heavenly  eye  sparkled  with  living  joy,  and 
her  pure  countenance  was  illumined  by  its  light. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  beholds  a  creature  so 
richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,— one  uniting 
in  her  own  person  so  much  grace,  sculpture,  and 
expression.  She  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  that 
spirituelle,  majestic  loveliness  which,  in  many 
instances,  makes  the  Jewish  woman  the  most 
beautiful  of  any  nation  upon  earth.  Her  manners 
were  the  most  simple  and  imaffected.  Her  tem- 
per was  always  cheerful,  always  tranquil ;  some 
said  provokingly  so,  for  she  was  not  ruffled  when 
she  ought  to  be.  This  opinion  was  only  the  re- 
sult of  their  more  confined  intellect  being  quite 
unable  to  understand  her  character.  Her  repose 
was  neither  stagnation  nor  want  of  feeling,  for 
hers  was  deep  and  powerful,  but  simply  that  of 
true  mental  dignity.  Her  mind  was  of  the  very 
first  order,  and  cultivated  with  the  strictest  care. 
Her  head,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  placed  on 
her  shoulders  was  supremely  classical;  but  then 
the  contour  was  more  that  of  Juno  than  of 
Psyche.  Her  large,  dream-like  eyes  were  "  darkly, 
deeply,  beautifully  blue;"  and  the  long,  heavy 
fringes  that  hung  over  them  so  shade  wily  gave  a 
Murillo-like  softness  to  her  cheek,  especially 
when  she  looked  down.  Her  features  were  per- 
fect, rather  too  piquant  to  be  quite  Grecian.  Her 
complexion  would  have  been  too  bright  and  clear, 
had  not  the  coming  and  going  of  each  feeling  and 
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thought  changed  it  almost  as  ofben  as  the  rose- 
clouds  shadowing  an  Italian  sky;  while  her 
smile  was  joyflQ  as  the  first  zephyr  of  summer, — 
a  thing  of  music, — 

"  As  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun.** 

There  was  a  nohleness,  a  queen-like  dignity  in 
her  air ;  yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  "  precieuse" 
about  her, — no  enthusiasm  after  effect.  She  had 
indeed  no  arena  for  display,  and  the  wish  for  it 
was  never  excited  in  her  mind.  To  the  greatest 
strength  of  character,  she  united  a  thoroughly 
feminine  sweetness  of  disposition.  She  had 
grappled  with  all  sorts  of  books, — of  history  and 
poetry,  of  philosophy  and  science, — and  was  fa- 
miliar with  courses  of  deep  reflection.  But  her 
cheerful  calmness  of  disposition  quite  concealed 
these  more  strenuous  efforts  of  her  mind.  The 
top  of  her  father's  house  was  occupied  by  a  very 
large  room,  which  had  grown  old  with  the  Tower 
itself.  It  never  could  have  been  bmlt  with  the 
house.  It  must  have  formed  part  of  some  vene- 
rable Norman  mansion,  which,  while  trying  to 
escape  from  the  Great  Fire,  had  lost  its  way,  and 
so  had  taken  up  its  position  there.  It  was  sedu- 
lously avoided  by  old  Steinberg,  who  considered 
its  dark  and  mouldy-looking  panels  as  decidedly 
testifying  that  the  ghosts  had  built  it  there  for 
their  own  private  meetings,  and  therefore  any 
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human  intruder  might  reasonably  expect  that  his 
temerity  would  be  visited  by  no  very  equivocal 
signs  of  their  displeasure.  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  there  was  a  great  oaken  table,  contemporary 
with  the  place  itself,  and  near  it  a  massive  chair 
of  the  same  material.  The  window  looked  out 
on  a  lovely  savannah  of  house-tops  and  chinmey- 
pots,  until  at  last  the  view  was  bounded  by  the 
range  of  hills  that  stretch  from  Holloway  and 
Highgate  to  Harrow. 

The  only  person  who  had,  perhaps  for  many 
scores  of  years,  frequented  this  room,  was  Ade- 
line. It  was  her  delight  to  bring  her  books  with 
her  up  to  this  solitary  chamber,  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  the  deep  loneliness  and  peace,  ponder 
over  their  contents,  or  plunge  into  the  profundities 
of  reverie.  Had  she  been  requested  to  tell  aU  her 
reasons  for  preferring  this  musty  apartment  to  her 
own  warm  and  comfortable  parlour,  she  might 
have  found  the  answer  a  very  difficult  one  to 
make.  One  thing  she  would  have  said,  the 
charm  of  being  quite  alone.  Youth  feels  a 
strange  yearning  after  solitude.  When  the  world's 
breath  first  passes  over  the  heart,  and  fades  some 
of  life's  fresh  bloom  from  the  spirit, — an  inevitable 
consequence,  and  a  wise  one,  perhaps,  though  sad 
for  us  all, — ^it  inspires  a  soft  and  tender  pensiveness, 
the  existence  of  which  is  cherished  in  the  soul 
with  a  sweet,  but  mournful,  delight.  No  wonder 
that  she  loved  to  spend  so  much  time  in  that 
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deserted  chamber — it  so  exactly  suited  her  rest- 
ful, placid  spirit.  In  our  own  memory  we  never 
knew  even  a  barrel-organ,  or  a  hurdy-gurdy  and 
tambourine,  commit  a  trespass  upon  its  quiet; 
the  aspect  of  the  house,  colder  than  the  proverbial 
coldness  of  charity,  was  quite  sufficient.  No 
peripatetic  music  ever  wasted  its  charms  on  old 
Steinberg. 

"What  Adeline  read  and  thought  she  revolved 
in  herself  and  was  content.  She  loved  her  father 
devotedly,  and  mourned  his  low,  grovelling  nature, 
and  she  wondered  how  ho  could  be  so.  What 
was  money  valuable  for,  beyond  being  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  comforts,  and,  if  you  like,  the 
elegancies  of  life  ?  Her  fether  had  already  more 
than  thrice  what  would  suffice  for  this;  yet  he 
was  not  content.  She  had  never  experienced 
such  a  feeling ;  neither  could  she  understand  it. 
Her  mother  was  of  a  higher  and  intellectual 
nature;  but  the  noble  tone  of  her  feelings  had 
been  dreadftdly  depreciated  by  contact  with  the 
sordid  mind  of  her  husband.  Still  she  was  a 
woman  of  a  superior  class ;  and  to  much  loftiness 
of  spirit  she  united  great  moral  and  religious 
sensibility.  But  the  necessity  she  again  and 
again  felt  herself  under  of  recording  her  protest 
against  Steinberg's  practices,  had  induced  an 
excitability  of  feeling,  and  a  sourness  of  temper, 
which  her  daughter  could  not  always  feel  called 
upon  to  receive ;  and,  therefore,  she  was  fain  to 
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iteal  away  into  the  neglected  room  oftener,  per- 
haps, than  else  she  woxild  have  done. 

Her  profoundly  tranquil  disposition  made  her 
seem  quite  incapable  of  being  impassioned.  And 
so  thought  sereral  of  those  who  had  solicited  her 
hand  in  marriage,  but  who  had  been  graciously 
refused.  Their  summary  of  her  character  was, 
that  she  was  a  lovely  girl ;  very  amiable,  though 
much  too  reserved  and  retiring ;  too  fond  of  her 
books  to  be  capable  of  much  sentiment;  of  a 
temper  vezatiously  placid ;  sang  and  played  beau- 
tifully, and  excelled  in  every  feminine  adornment; 
in  short,  was  a  perfect  lady,  but  absolutely  un- 
able to  feel  the  meaning  of  the  word  love.  Thoy 
did  not  know  the  world  of  affection  that  was  pent 
up  in  Adeline's  loving  heart,  ready  to  lavish  forth 
its  blessedness  the  moment  a  proper  object  pre- 
sented itself.  She  was  generous  and  uncalcula- 
ting;  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  gentlemen, 
and  was  ambitious  to  deserve  them ;  but  it  did 
80  happen,  that,  until  the  offer  of  marriage  made 
to  her  by  Isaac  Cohen,  she  had  not  received  one 
from  a  person  of  a  character  sufficiently  elevated 
and  refined  to  produce  a  perfect  sympathy  be- 
tween her  and  himself.  And,  in  her  intellectual 
view  of  the  married  state,  there  was  nothing  in  it 
that  could  compensate  for  this. 

When  Isaac  came,  as  we  have  before  described, 
Adeline  was  enjoying  her  solitude  in  the  forsaken 
room.     He  bounded  up  the  stairs,  leaving  three 
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gteps  behind  him.  at  every  leap,  and  the  next 
moment  she  had  returned  Jiis  chaste  embrace. 
As  he  entered  she  had  dropped  her  book  upon  the 
table.  He  picked  up  the  elegantly  bound  volume, 
and  opened  the  titlepage.  "  An  Alfieri,  indeed  !'* 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
such  a  book-loving  lady  devouring  whole  volumes 
of  Italian ;  but  really  I  should  have  expected  to 
find  a  Tasso,  not  an  Alfieri,  in  your  hand." 

"And  why  not?"    she   inquired  gaily.     "I 
have  read  Tasso ;  but  I  cannot  prefer  him.     To 
my  mind,  Alfieri  is  altogether  congenial.     "What 
think  you  of  the  Inamorato  and  Purioso  ?     The 
Inamorato,  if  less  poetic  in  execution,  is  perhaps 
more  amusing  than  the  continuation  of  the  story 
by  Ariosto.     There  is  more  of  the  fairy  tale  in  it. 
It  is  less  known  than  the  Furioso,  but  certainly 
should  be  read  before  it.      Ariosto  is  a   love- 
devoted  poet — it  is  one  reason  that  I  like  hiTn  so: 
we  may  easily  perceive  it  in  reading  his  Satires ; 
I  allude  to  his  affectionate  regrets  at  absence  from 
his  endeared  home.     In  the  Purioso,  too,  there  is 
great  variety;    gentleness  and  majesty  mingled 
with  the  most  fascinating  beauty.     Then  what  a 
fine  scene  is  that  for  the  painter,  where  the  war- 
horse,  endowed  with  his   'intelletto  umano,'  is 
chased  by  a  flying  hippogriflf," 

''  I  suppose,  too,"  said  Isaac,  looking  round  him, 
"  a  damsel  discovered  reading  in  this  old  chamber 
ought  to  have  a  book  of  chivalry  in  her  hand." 
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"  YeSy  indeed !  And  that  was,  perhaps,  part 
of  my  feeling  when  I  selected  Alfieri,  — though 
not  much  I  think.  AMeri  presents  me  with  a 
world  quite  as  fresh  and  fascinating  as  Tasso, 
while  it  is  far  more  real.  As  I  read  him  I  feel 
that  my  understanding  is  enlarged,  and  that  I  am 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  feelings  of 
mankind.  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  who  should  be  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit  with  those  enthusiastic  panegyrists  of 
love  and  chivalry,  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
pure,  the  gentle,  and  the  beautiful,  should  read 
their  works  so  little,  or,  at  least,  make  so  little 
use  of  them — works  that  abound  in  magnificent 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents,  so  congenial 
to  the  true  poet's  soul." 

These  observations  were  uttered  in  the  most 
modest  and  unpretending  manner.  Adeline  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  of  talking  criticism. 
She  simply  expressed  the  partialities  which  re- 
sulted from  her  own  thinkings. 

"  Adeline,  you  are  a  poet,"  said  Isaac. 

"  Oh,  pray,"  she  replied,  laying  a  taper  finger 
upon  his  lips,  "  doii*t  tell  me  that;  for,  if  I  am, 
to  tell  me  of  it  would,  I  think,  for  ever  banish 
the  inspiration.  To  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  cannot 
possess  any  poetry,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to 
quit  this  quiet  seclusion,  and  accompany  me 
amongst  the  tumultuous  matter-of-fact  masses 
that  now  throng  Cheapside."  And  with  a  playful 
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courtesy  she  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded together  down  the  hroad  staircase. 

Par  from  shrinking  from  the  distinction  of  being 
a  devoted  Jewess^  Adeline  would  have  gloried  in 
it  as  the  most  acceptable  that  could  be  applied  to 
her.  She  attended  to  all  the  prescribed  forms  of 
her  religion  with  scrupulous  zeal.  The  dispersion 
of  her  people,  their  melancholy  degradation,  oc- 
cupied her  thoughts  by  day  and  her  dreams  by 
night.  A  careM  student  of  prophecy,  she  fixed 
her  enraptured  eye  on  the  ftiture  glory  promised 
to  Israel  when  the  Messiah  came  unto  Zion  as  she 
expected,  until  the  outbursts  of  her  higher  feel- 
ing could  not  sometimes  be  restrained.  But  she 
was  only  smiled  at  as  a  pretty  enthusiast,  for  few 
of  those  whom  she  visited  could  understand  this 
loftier  tone  of  spirit.  The  Talmud  and  all  its 
foolish  fripperies  she  looked  upon  with  intense 
disgust,  while  her  father  as  cordially  relished  its 
very  palatable  superstitions.  But  since  she  had 
engaged  her  affections  to  Isaac  Cohen,  she  in- 
variably accompanied  him  to  his  father's  house  to 
keep  all  the  feasts  and  fasts  appointed  by  the 
Judaic  ritual.  Jn  the  bosom  of  this  family  she 
found  a  feeling  which  accorded  with  her  own. 
The  only  thing  which  gave  her  any  cause  for 
sorrow  was,  that  all  of  them,  except  Isaac,  gave 
more  or  less  credit  to  the  inanities  of  the  Talmud. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EXHIBITS    80MC    OF  ADELIKE'S   FEELIKaS    AND    OnVIOHS. 

To  one  long  accustomed  to  the  quiet  and  monotony 
of  a  country  life,  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  a 
spectacle  more  novel  or  striking  than  that  of 
Cheapside  at  mid-day.  The  impression  which  it 
makes  is  that  of  a  street  where  noise  and  turmoil, 
and  commotion  have  reached  their  climax.  Car- 
ried one  step  further,  and  ''chaos  would  come 
again." 

Here,  too,  you  may  see  every  style  of  beauty 
and  every  variety  of  coiffiire  that  has  ever  be«i 
known.  Some  young  men  of  genius  have  ring*- 
lets  hanging  down  over  their  shoulders — they  are 
scented  shockingly  with  tobacco  and  bergamot 
pomatum — you  might  smell  them  across  the 
street;  some  have  toupSee  in  the  famous  Louis 
Philippe  style ;  some  have  straight  locks,  black, 
wiry,  greasy,  and  redundant;  some  are  cropped 
close,  so  that  you  could  not  get  a  tug  at  their  hair 
if  it  were  ever  so;  some  patronise  the  present 
fashion — which  he  who  would  adopt  must,  in 
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order  to  do  so,  part  his  hair  on  the  left  side  quite 
straight,  place  a  basin  upside  down  on  his  head, 
out  his  hair  all  round  exactly  by  the  rim,  grease 
it  with  grease,  gum  it  with  gum,  till  it  is  about 
the  consistence  of  a  treacle  plaster,  iron  it  down 
with  a  flat-iron  perfectly  smooth,  and  then,  taking 
the  tongs,  make  one  long  row  of  curls  quite 
round  the  whole  head — such  curls  as  her  majesty's 
coachman  wears  beneath  his  gilt  three-cornered 
hat  when  he  drives  in  state. 

And  as  for  the  whiskers  and  beards,  there  is 
no  end  to  them.  All  young  men  cultivate  whis- 
ker and  beard  if  they  can  by  any  possibility  raise 
them  from  the  soil.  They  are  pruned  and  trimmed 
in  all  sorts  of  tastes,  and  each  is  considered  by 
its  owner  a  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  true 
sublime.  So  that  a  value  almost  incredible  is 
often  placed  upon  them — not  without  reason,  for 
many  of  these  magnificent  groves  of  whisker 
would  fetch  fuUy  one-and-sizpence  a  pair  in  any 
respectable  barber's  shop  at  the  West  End. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  these  heads  and  these 
whiskers  and  beards  under  all  sorts  of  hats  and 
caps — gossamer  hats,  Paris  hats,  opera  hats,  ex- 
quisite hats,  and  aU-round-my-hats — jockey  caps, 
peaked  cloth  night-caps,  Chinese  caps,  Albanian 
caps,  Kuzzilbash  caps,  Eussian  caps,  and  sixpenny 
caps  —  fancy  all  this,  and  you  have  before  you  as 
well  as  pen  can  describe,  the  appearance  of  these 
important  sprigs. 
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"It  always  makes  me  thoughtful,"  said  Ade- 
line, "  when  I  enter  these  crowded  streets.  It 
seems  to  me  like  commerce  bewildered  in  pursuit 
of  gold.  And  as  I  look  on  the  many  anxious 
faces  I  ask  myself,  where  will  all  these  busy  hearts 
be  a  hundred  years  to  come  ?  " 

"  This  is  quite  a  relief,"  she  said  again,  as  they 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent  St.  Paid's 
Cathedral.  "You  wonder,  perhaps — but  this  is 
one  of  my  friendly  spots.  How  soon  does  that 
which  has  yielded  us  the  purest  feelings  of  delight 
and  admiration  become  a  loving  scene !" 

"  How  majestic !  how  beautiful  it  is ! "  said 
Isaac.  "  So  grand,  yet  simple.  Let  us  walk 
aroimd  it !  *' 

"  Its  noble  proportions  often  excite  in  mo 
strangely  powerful  emotions,"  said  Adeline.  "  It 
reminds  me  so  of  our  own  glorious  temple.  And,  at 
such  times,  my  thoughts  seem  spell-bound,  and  I 
feel — oh!  a  wondrous  rapture  —  beyond  what  I 
could  express.  After  all,  the  Christians  have  no 
building  for  their  worship  equal  to  ours  which  the 
Jloman  leveled  with  the  earth.  I  am  inclined  to 
wish  they  had — I  should  often  visit  it.  I  love 
the  Christians,  Isaac,  very  much  indeed.  I  think 
them  an  exceedingly  lovely  people.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  they  mingle  with  their  worship  ad- 
dresses to  a  man.  Yet,  who  can  wonder  at  it ! 
Both  we  and  they  are  in  a  position  to  excite  pity. 
They  are  sweetly  fervent — it  is  saddened  by  a 
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mistake.  We  worship  only  God — but  to  worship 
Him  as  He  describes  is  impossible.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  His  love  may  He  pardon  them  and  par- 
don us!  forgive  us  all! — for  oh!  how  dreadful 
is  the  doud  under  which  we  all  are  living, 
the  mistakes  we  all  commit.  I  am  sad  when  I 
think ;  and  sometimes  it  makes  me  go  desponding 
indeed." 

"  You  will  get  melancholy,  Adeline.  But  any- 
one at  all  capable  of  feeling  righlLyy  it  is  enough 
to  make  him  blue.  However  we  will,  if  you 
please,  quit  that  subject  for  the  present,  and 
return  to  this  church.  If  I  could,  I  would  sweep 
away  all  those  dingy  ranks  of  bricks,  which  sur- 
round the  edi£ce,  and  produce  so  ridiculous  an 
effect." 

<*  Who  was  it,"  said  Adeline,  **  that,  in  his  ora- 
cular criticism,  pronounced  this  noble  portico  to 
be  an  addition  injurious  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  building  ?  He  never  could  have  formed  such 
an  opinion  while  looking  at  it.  If  he  did,  he 
must  have  been  strangely  destitute  of  all  true 
sentiment  and  refi.ned  taste." 

"  I  should  rather  think  his  taste  was  too  good 
by  half,"  remarked  Isaac  sententiously. 

"Well,  to  return  to  this  portico,"  resumed 
Adeline.  "With  so  flat  a  fa9ade  —  the  only 
part  of  the  building  respecting  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  make  a  carping  criticism — I  am  obliged 
to  decide,  that  the  portico  is  absolutely  necessary. 

d2 
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How  the  gates  seem  to  invite  the  whole  world  to 
enter  them." 

"  And  why  should  we  not  see  the  interior.  I 
suppose  Jews  are  admitted ;  shall  we  go  ?  " 

**  I  was  about  to  propose  the  same  question." 

They  ascended  the  steps,  and  entered  the  build- 
ing. "Oh,  Isaac,"  said  Adeline,  in  a  subdued 
exclamation,  and  a  tear  gemmed  her  long  lashes, 
"  does  not  this  remind  you  of  long  past  days  ? 
But  I  am  not  sure  I  do  right,  when  I  allow  the 
sight  of  this  lovely  temple  to  so  depress  me. 
Those  days  will  come  again.  See  there,  where 
the  golden  light  flows  in  so  solemnly.  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  Holy  of  Holies." 

"Now  let  us  look  at  these  tombs.  Don't  you 
think  their  arrangement  admirable  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed.  Do  you  observe  that  child? 
How  expressive  are  those  hands  !  and  that  coun- 
tenance !  so  ftill  of  angel-hopes !  What  devo- 
tion !  it  merits  to  be  eternised.  And  there  is  the 
genius  of  Time,  with  his  eternal  accompaniment 
of  a  scythe.  I  never  could  agree  with  those  who 
regard  this  as  a  happy  emblem.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  associations,  which  habit  teaches  us  to 
connect  with  it,  I  think  we  should  have  much 
difficulty  in  realising  the  allegory  at  all.  Time 
destroys  all  things,  as  far  as  earth  is  concerned ; 
and  ultimately  will  consume  even  that  earth 
itself.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  de- 
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Btruction  by  the  figure  of  catting  down.  The 
resemblance  is  only  partial.  It  seems  rather  to 
hint  the  necessary  thought,  than  embody  the 
thought  itself.  I  had  far  rather  see  him  reclining 
like  that  Death  yonder,  with  torch  flaming,  but 
reversed,  and  always  on  the  point  of  being  extin- 
guished; or  perhaps  holding  a  lamp,  with  the 
flame  ever-flickering,  ever-dying  in  the  socket. 
Something  of  the  kind  would,  I  think,  be  a  far 
more  congenial  emblem.  En  passant  of  that 
figure  designed  to  typify  Death  —  how  tender! 
how  expressive!  what  could  be  more  so?  And 
how  sublime  is  the  effect  of  that  Faith  or  Beligion 
—  whichever  she  is  intended  to  represent.  After 
all  I  have  seen  of  sculpture,  I  must  confess,  that 
no  work  of  art  ever  so  intensely  affected  me. 
There  is  so  much  of  soul,  as  well  as  beauty  in  the 
countenance —  such  a  thrilling  union  of  profound 
peace  with  perfect  loveliness.  And  look  at  that 
closed  door:  so  irrevocably  closed!  so  silent! 
and  the  dead  are  within,  and  the  living  are  shut 
out!  it  is  like  the  entrance  to  eternity.  What 
an  object ! " 

"  And  let  us  not  pass  over  that  Hope  —  as  I 
suppose  she  is.  I  think  I  never  saw  flesh  better 
represented  in  marble.  And  the  conception  is 
so  chaste.  There  are  no  silly  affectations  —  no 
offensive  solemn  simper  —  in  short,  no  carica- 
tured sentiment  whatever." 

''  In  good  metaphysics,  Hope,  like  Truth,  can- 
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not  easily  be  symboliBed/^  said  Adeline.  ''Bat 
each  representations  are  sufficiently  justified  by 
their  beauty  and  their  brightness.  The  mind  is 
charmed,  and  the  ordinary  ideas  of  utility  are 
forgotten.  The  eye  fills  with  lovelijjxees,  and  the 
spirit  is  content  —  enough  that  it  is  beautiM." 

'*  Yet  I  am  bold  enough  to  suppose,  that  even 
such  unmanageable  allegories  as  these  appear  to 
be,  might  be  made  far  more  expressive,  if  the 
great  minds  among  us  would  study  more  pro- 
foundly the  laws  of  thought  and  feeling." 

''Undoubtedly  they  might,"  replied  Adeline, 
"but  such  an  effect  is  not  worth  thinking  of 
when  compared  with  another,  which  would  as 
certainly  follow  —  the  loftier  philosophy  that 
would  pervade  our  literature.  No  study  is  so 
ennobling ;  but  the  progress  which  has  yet  been 
made  in  it  is  not  great.  '  The  mind  is  as  much  a 
mystery  to  us  as  it  was  to  Plato." 

"The  powerful  sympathy  which  we  feel  for 
the  mighty  of  the  past,  however  elevating  it 
may  be  in  many  respects,  is  injurious  to  the 
highest  faculties  of  thought.  It  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  soul  of  the  nation  to  turn  itself  to 
those  loftier  contemplations,  which  Plato  and  his 
disciples  saw  before  them,  yet  obscured  by  a 
golden  mist,  which  only  future  generations  could 
dissolve.  And  this  strong  pervading  feeling 
would  render  it  a  heartless,  perhaps  an  impos- 
sible task,  even  to  the  sturdiest  minds  we  have, 
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who  sought  to  reoover  that  zeal,  and  that  fire  of 
conception,  which  helonged  to  those  of  old.  Our 
metaphysicians  do  nothing ;  it  will  be  done  by 
the  poets  if  at  all." 

"  I  understand  you  thus,"  said  Adeline,  "  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  see  any  of  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  their  works  diminished,  but  only 
that  this  passionate  affection  for  the  great  crea- 
tures of  the  past  should  inspire  us  with  the  same 
masculine  boldness  of  spirit,  the  same  vivid 
energy  of  thought,  the  same  unconquerable  de- 
termination to  understand  the  great  truths,  which 
to  a  self-collected  mind  are  ever  unfolding  in  the 
immeasured  future." 

"  True.  If  I  get  beyond  n^y  depth,  I  shall  rely 
upon  you  to  fish  me  out.  This  admiration  is  the 
source  from  which  all  elevated  knowledge  springs. 
Our  first  conceptions  are  imperfect;  but  from  hid- 
den, umlike  deeps  within  the  soul,  a  thousand 
streams  of  thought  come  flowing,  each  one  in- 
vested with  a  purer  brightness,  and  reflecting 
shapes  stiU  more  divine,  tiU  at  last  the  creative 
mind,  led  on  by  the  same  wonder  blending  with 
its  intelligence,  bursts " 

"  Be  intelligible,  now." 

"  I'll  try.  Bursts  into  higher  life,  and  per- 
ceives that  its  own  burning  spirit  is  the  only  muse 
it  must  invoke  for  the  inspiration  of  its  genius. 
It  is  thus  that  the  human  being  ensouls  aU  dead, 
insensate  things  in  that  deep  and  delicate  sense  of 
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their  Beeming  life  in  which  they  sympathise  and 
smile  before  the  eyes  that  'lo7e  all  they  look 
upon ;'  and  his  own  spirit  animates  the  stone, 
which  breathes  back  again  upon  him  a  more  ex- 
alted, more  divine  inspiration." 

"Thus,"  said  Adeline,  "no  sooner  does  he 
behold  the  forms  of  the  past  standing  before  him 
in  palpable  representation,  than  his  ideas  soar  to 
a  loftier  height,  and  all  the  energies  of  his 
awakened  and  upspringing  spirit  are  roused  in 
conceptions  for  eternity." 

"Yes,"  replied  Isaac;  "so  should  such  exam- 
ples be  used." 

^*  *  Ecquid  in  antiquam  Tirtutem,  animosque  viriles, 
Et  Pater  iEneas,  et  avunculus  excitat  Hector,'  " 

said  Adeline.     "  But  away  with  criticism.    Let 
us  take  one  loving  look  at  this  magnificent  dome. 
It  is  the  poetry  of  majesty,  and  the  majesty  of 
poetry.     The  decorations  are  superb,  yet  chaste 
and  beautifully  harmonious.    And  those  columns 
which  support  it,  how  lofty  they  are !     How  ex- 
quisite,  too,   are  those  bas-reliefs  next  the  cir- 
cular mosaics.     Mighty  as  are  these  pillars  —  and 
they  are  a  feeling  of  the  tremendous  —  they  dis- 
turb nothing  by  their  immense  magnitude.     It  is 
a  sublime  whole !  —  it  is  perfection  !    The  dove, 
in  its  golden  atmosphere  of  glory,  seems  to  be 
floating   amongst  them.    Do  you  observe,    also, 
that  altar,  as  I  think  it  is  called,  with  its  pilasters 
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reined  with  gold  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli.  I 
wonder  that  any  one  can  succeed  in  persuading 
himself  that  the  taste  which  introduced  such 
adornment  in  this  position  is  puerile.  Yet  so 
some  have  said,  I  believe." 

"If  you  go  into  a  church  professing  another 
form  of  Christianity,  Adeline  —  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, I  mean  — in  front  of  that  altar  they  place  a 
semicircle  of  burning  lamps,  or  else  great  wax 
candles,  arranged  in  trinities,  as  they  say.  These 
throw  a  pale,  imsteady  light  upon  an  image  of 
the  cross  and  a  man  upon  it.  Just  fancy  it  here, 
and  away  goes  the  poetry." 

"For  the  lamps  I  could  olBPer  no  objection.  I 
should  prefer  them,"  replied  Adeline.  "You 
remember  the  lamps  which  night  and  day  were 
kept  burning  in  our  own  temple.  Lamps  burDing 
at  midday  might,  on  a  first  thought,  be  expected 
to  produce  an  unnatural  effect ;  but  a  little  re- 
flection would,  I  think,  induce  me  to  change  that 
opinion.  The  light  is  a  mystical  and  brilliant 
adornment.  It  is  not  placed  there  with  the  low 
intention  of  being  useful.  Like  flowers,  or  the 
soft,  ever-breathing  music  of  the  fountain,  every 
feeling  is  absorbed  in  one  —  it  is  a  thing  that  is 
beautiful." 

"  But,  my  sweet  young  poet,  how  if  they  use 
tiiem  as  helps  to  devotion  ?  and  I  have  some  fear 
they  do." 

"  Oh,  if  they  really  use  them  as  things  to  affect 
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the  imagination  in  religious  exercises,  sweep  tbexn 
away,  for  such  an  evil  is  an  immense  one.  The 
eyes  gaze  in  admiration^  the  heart  glows  with  a 
solemn  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  which  we  might 
be  too  apt  to  mistake  for  an  emotion  of  love  to 
Him  who  dwelleth  in  the  light  that  no  man  can 
approach  imto.  Yet  I  never  like  to  speculate  on 
the  superstitions  which  some  among  the  Chris- 
tians indulge.  I  think  upon  our  own.  Talmud 
and  Cabbala,  and  my  mouth  is  closed.'' 

"  But  you  know,  Adeline,  that  the  Talmud  is 
'  the  wall  of  defence  to  our  holy  law,' "  said  Isaac 
ironically. 

"  Would  to  God,  then,  that  the  wall  were  swept 
level  with  the  dust." 

"Amen!  And  you  would  pray  that  prayer 
over  again,  if  you  knew  as  much  of  the  Talmud  as 
I  do." 

"  I  am  thankful  that  I  do  not.  I  know  not 
what  account  I  could  give  for  such  worse  than 
wasted  hours,  nor  what  I  could  do  to  blot  their 
fearful  register  from  the  records  of  eternity.  Its 
impurities  always  disgusted  me;  its  puerilities, 
its  worse  than  childish  follies  always  offended  me. 
I  used  to  be  a  strenuous  advocate  for  educating  our 
people  in  the  rabbinical  writings.  I  imagined 
that  many  as  were  the  evils  which  must  result 
from  th'.s  instruction,  it  was  the  best  means  of  ele- 
vating the  cadence  of  their  religion.  I  shall  never 
support  that  cause  again.     To  educate  them  in 
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the  opinions  of  onr  learned  books  —  what  is  it  but 
to  seal  their  degradation? — to  weave  the  chains 
of  their  bondage  around  them  still  tighter  ?  —  to 
sink  them  still  lower  in  the  depths  of  sorrow  and 
uncertainty  ?  It  would  perfect  an  instrument  to 
be  used  only  as  a  means  of  strengthening  our 
rabbis  in  their  usurpations ;  it  would  complete  a 
superstitious  dependence,  which  they  could  use  as 
best  it  pleased  them.  A  priesthood  like  ours, 
not  teaching  alone,  but  ruling  —  ruling  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  pursuing  those  who  diflPer  from  them 
with  an  luirelenting,  heartless  bitterness  —  train- 
ing the  thinking  part  of  the  people  to  pitiable 
hypocrisy,  and  the  unthinking  to  gross  credulity 
—  it  is  a  spectacle  which  exasperates.  No! 
Even  if  the  very  existence  of  our  religion  should 
require  that  the  nation  be  instructed  in  the  opinions 
of  our  rabbis,  I  still  would  oppose  it  to  my  latest 
breath." 

"I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Adeline.  But 
really  this  is  heresy,  and  had  better  be  spoken 
discreetly.  Think  now  if  the  rabbis  heard  you 
say  so." 

**  Well,  the  consequences  would  most  likely  be 
rather  serious.  Por  it  is  quite  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  believe  my  wickedness  entitled  me  to 
be  brought  to  trial  before  the  session,  and  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  special  prayer  in  the  syna- 
gogue :  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  might 
resolve  that  I  was  an  unfit  person  to  be  allowed 

E 
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intercourse  with  orthodox  Jews  again.  So,  in- 
deed, would  all  my  personal  friends,  except  a  few 
tolerant  ones." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  little 
girl  who  came  running  up  to  them  with  a  bright 
smile  upon  her  rosy  mouth.  Her  large,  blue  eyes 
peered  into  Adeline's  with  a  dreamy  earnestness 
of  expression,  and  an  air  of  bashful,  timid  uncer- 
tainty, as  though  inquiring  if  she  might  safely 
make  overtures  for  acquaintance.  Adeline's  deep 
and  affectionate  nature,  ever  yearning  towards  the 
pure  and  lovely,  was  immediately  impressed ;  and 
she  and  the  little  one  soon  got  on  quite  intimate 
terms.  For  the  soft  melody  of  gentleness  in  Ade- 
line's voice  had,  like  the  low  music  of  an  ^lEolian 
harp,  floated  murmuringly  and  beautifully  over 
the  spirit  of  the  child. 

But  the  busy  fleeting  spirit  of  the  little  one 
could  no  more  be  confined  in  one  place  than  a 
sunbeam  or  a  summer  breeze.  In  a  short  time  she 
began  to  exhibit  various  signs  of  restlessness. 

"  Indeed,  dear,  you  must  kiss  me  then,  before 
you  go,"  said  Adeline,  as  she  folded  her  in  her 
arms.  Then  putting  her  down,  she  said  fervently: 
"May  Heaven  bless  you,  and  make  you  happy 
here,  and  fit  you  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  God 
for  ever ! "  And  with  an  airy  innocent  playful- 
ness, the  interesting  little  being  bounded  nimbly 
away. 

"  Your  blessing  that  sweet  child,  dear  Adeline," 
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said  Isaac,  "  reminds  me  of  a  law,  written  in  the 
Talmud,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  you  are  at 
present  unacquainted ;  because,  I  think  that  it  is 
not  likely  you  have  ever  read  the  part  which  it  is 
in.  If  so,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  it  will 
startle  you,  perhaps;  although  you  may  believe 
yourself  quite  prepared  to  hear  the  worst  passage 
that  can  be  quoted  from  that  book.  The  com- 
mand is  that,  instead  of  caressing  that  lovely  babe 
and  pra3ang  for  a  blessing  upon  her,  you  shall 

SEEK  HEB  LIFE." 

"Isaac!" 

"It  is  true.  How  do  believers  in  that  book 
get  beside  such  things  ?  They  aver,  most  em- 
phaticaUy  aver,  that  the  Talmud  is  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  Bible.  Indeed,  we  might  as  well 
say  right  out,  that  what  God  says  in  the  Bible,  is 
sixth-rate  compared  with  what  He  says  in  the 
Talmud.  It  is  from  this  feeling  that  they  have 
prohibited  the  Bible — allowing  only  the  rabbins 
to  read  it — and  enforced  the  study  of  the  other." 

'*  Oh,  it  is  surpassingly  horrible !  You  have 
frightened  me.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  thing. 
I  have  scarcely  force  of  mind  sufficient  to  realise 
that  the  command  is  there.  And  you  are  per- 
fectly serious  ?  It  is  exactly,  as  you  have  said  ? 
Tell  me  more." 

"  I  will  show  you  the  passage  when  we  get 
home.  It  alone  is  enough  to  brand  rabbinical 
Judaism  with  infamy  and  everlasting  contempt.    I 
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know  it  80  well  that  I  am  able  to  repeat  the  whole 
from  memory — it  is  in  the  Hilchoth  M'lakhim: 
'Moses,  our  master,  did  not  give  the  law  as  an 
inheritance  to  any  but  Israel,  as  it  is  said,  ^*  the 
inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob/'  and  to 
those  among  the  nations  who  might  wish  to  be- 
come pro8el3rtes.  Moses,  our  master,  has  also 
commanded  us,  by  Divine  appointment,  to  compel 
all  that  come  into  the  world  to  embrace  the  com-* 
mandments  given  to  the  children  of  Noah.  And 
whosoever  will  not  embrace  them,  is  to  be  put 
to  death/*  You  know,  perhaps,  what  people  are 
meant  by  the  children  of  Noah  ?  " 

"They  are  those  amongst  the  Gentiles,  who 
are,  according  to  Jewish  judgment,  perfectly  clear 
from  the  charge  of  idolatry." 

' '  Exactly.  In  the  Gemara  mankind  are  divided 
into  four  classes  —  Israelites,  Proselytes,  Chil- 
dren of  Noah,  and  Idolators.  The  last  class 
comprises  all  Christians;  the  third,  those  whom 
you  described.  But  this  division  can  only  bo  en- 
tered during  a  jubilee ;  consequently,  no  one  can 
be  enrolled  in  it  now.  So  then,  to  the  believer  in 
the  Talmud,  there  is  no  going  aside.  There  is 
God's  word  —  he  must  slay  the  child.'* 

"It  is  dreadful  to  think  of.  How  fearful  will 
be  the  account  of  him  who  dared  to  write  such  a 
command ;  and  more  terrible  still,  to  impute  suoh  a 
devilish  feeling  to  the  God  of  love.  There  is  one 
ray  of  brightness  breaking  through  the  cloud, 
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which  else  would  be  blackness  visible  indeed — 
the  most  superstitious  Jew  amongst  us^  would 
sooner  kill  the  person  who  told  him  to  do  it  than 
the  chUd." 

"  I  know  it." 

"Which  proves  that  gross  as  are  the  powers  of 
credulity  possessed  by  some  of  our  people,  not  one 
of  them  can  in  his  heart  and  soul  believe  that  the 
Talmud  is  divine,  else  they  could  never  neglect 
its  commands  in  this  and  a  thousand  instances 
beside.     Let  us  go.'' 


s2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FEA.ST   OF  THE   PASSOYER. 

**  E alalia  —  a  lovely  and  spiritual  child, 
As  e'er  on  her  image  in  lotus-cups  smiled. 
The  mom's  pensive  shadows  and  day's  simny  skies 
Have  pictured  their  beauty  in  her  deep  silent  eyes  ; 
While  Peace,  brooding  gentle  on  young  angel  wings, 
Around  her  sweet  brow  a  starry  light  flings." 

OsBORN  W.  T.  Heighway. 

The  house  of  Isaac's  father  was  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Kensington,  overlooking  the  parks  and 
Kensington  Gardens.  It  was  one  of  those  sweet 
sequestered  spots  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  Around  it  meandered  a  walk  paved 
with  gravely  smooth  as  a  marble  tablet ;  and  this 
again  was  encircled  by  a  gently  undulating  lawn, 
plentifully  interspersed  with  the  choicest  trees 
and  flowers. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  now  a  widower.  He  was  an 
earnest-hearted,  even  an  enthusiastic  Jew;  but 
his  views  were  held  as  free  from  a  flery  bigotry 
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on  the  one  hand,  as  they  were  from  an  undue 
looseness  on  the  other.  He  was  a  strict  Talmud- 
ist;  as,  indeed,  was  each  member  of  his  family, 
except  Isaac.  These  were,  David  Cohen,  of  the 
same  age  as  Isaac,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  was  on  the  verge  of  marrying 
fiermon,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Aben  Ba- 
ruch,  and  the  only  sister  of  Eloise ;  Mary  Cohen, 
aged  eighteen;  Jacob  and  Joseph  Cohen,  aged 
fourteen  and  eleven  years  respectively;  and  Eulalie 
Cohen,  aged  six  years.  Besides  these,  there  wss 
a  young  French  lady  —  Miss  Hallevi  —  whom  he 
had  lately  taken  to  reside  with  him ;  the  death  of 
her  father,  a  near  relative  of  his  own,  having  left 
her  an  orphan  and  unprotected. 

It  was  already  past  four  o'clock  when  Adeline 
and  Isaac  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  longer  any  space  to  idle  over  their 
preparations  for  eating  the  passover ;  for  the  usual 
duties  connected  with  the  offering  of  the  evening 
sacrifice  had  to  be  performed,  as  well  as  those 
appointed  for  the  feast. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Adeline  !"  cried  Eulalie, 
bounding  into  her  arms  immediately  she  entered 
the  hall.  "  I  am  so  happy  now  you  have  come. 
But  where  is  it  you  have  been  staying  so  long  ? 
Isaac  promised  me  he  would  bring  }  ou  early." 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  love,"  said  Adeline,  kiss- 
ing her,  "  I  think  you  can  pardon  that,  for  I  shall 
be  with  you  a  long  time  now." 
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*' Yes,  dear,  bo  you  will.  And  you  know  how 
glad  I  am  —  how  much  I  love  you.  Now,  come 
upstairs  with  me,  if  you  please ;  for  I  have  some 
things  I  greatly  wish  to  show  you,  and  especially 
a  sweet  hook  that  papa  gave  me  yesterday,  that  I 
want  to  ask  you  about.  But  I  suppose  I  must 
wait  for  you  to  undress  first.  I'll  help  you — do, 
dear,  let  me." 

"  I  must  be  alone  for  a  little  while,  my  darling," 
said  Adeline,  as  she  lovingly  pressed  the  child's 
forehead  to  her  lips.  And  then  she  resumed,  in  a 
slow  and  gentle  tone,  **I  am  going  to  worship 
our  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  to  ask  Him  to 
bless  my  dear  Eulalio,  and  to  restore  us  to  our 
own  beautiful  country,  where  you  so  wish  to  go." 

*'  Oh,  it  is  delightful  to  think  about  it ! "  said 
Eulalie,  clasping  her  little  hands  rapturously.  "  I 
dream  about  it  often,  and  then  I  seem  as  if  I  am 
there.  When  shall  we  go  there,  Miss  Adeline  ? 
"When  wiU  Messiah  Ben- David  come  to  deliver 
us,  and  to  be  our  King  ?  "  And  in  a  thoughtful 
voice,  and  her  large  serious  eyes  fixed  on  Adeline's, 
she  repeated  that  verse  so  dearly  cheriajied  by  her 
people,  **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  the  great 
King." 

"  The  time  is  near,  very  near.  We  expect  Him 
soon ;  indeed,  almost  every  day  we  look  for  His 
appearance." 

"  Oh,  I  do  love  Him  so,"  said  Eulalie,  in  a  soft, 
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dreamy  voice,  and  rather  in  communion  with  her- 
self than  Adeline.  "  I  know  He's  coming.  He 
often  speaks  to  me  — in  the  night — and  tells  me  I 
shall  see  Him  soon."  And  the  young  face  was 
illumined  with  holy  joy. 

Adeline^s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  kissing  her 
fervently,  she  hurried  away,  with  a  promise  that 
she  should  not  be  absent  long. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  people  is 
their  intense  feeling  of  nationality.  Their  pride, 
their  trust,  their  life  is  in  the  land  of  Palestine ; 
and  it  is  their  glory  to  conform,  as  far  as  they 
can,  in  their  houses,  usages,  and  even  clothing,  to 
what  they  would  be  if  they  were  restored  to  their 
inheritance.  Consequently,  many  of  those  whose 
means  enable  them  to  keep  two  kinds  of  costume 
—  the  one  Eastern,  the  other  suited  to  the  country 
in  which  they  live  —  change  themselves  when  the 
public  business  of  the  day  is  done. 

The  inner  circle  of  a  Jewish  family  is  an  intensely 
interesting — an  exceedingly  lovely  scene.  But  it 
is  a  sacred  one,  too ;  for  in  their  positively  private 
apartments  the  Jews  do  not  receive  visitors,  ex- 
cept they  belong  to  their  own  nation.  And  very 
special,  indeed,  must  be  the  friendship  under  which 
a  Gentile  obtains  admission  to  the  interior  of  their 
household.  To  the  romantic  this  consideration 
would,  doubtless,  heighten  the  deep  delight  which 
all  he  sees  is  fitted  to  inspire. 

I^oW|  then,  we  must  request  the  reader  to  ac- 
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company  ua  into  the  drawing-room  in  Mr.  Cohen's 
house  that  was  emphatically  hisy  and  therefore  the 
room  in  which  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten  —  a 
large  apartment,  furnished  and  decorated  with  all 
the  luxury  which  oriental  taste  could  possibly 
require;  and,  except  a  piano  and  harp,  almost 
buried  amongst  the  folds  of  damask,  there  was 
little  English  about  it.  The  walls  were  spanned 
by  a  gently- arched  ceiling,  encrusted  with  purple 
and  gold,  and  flashing  with  little  pale  blue  stars, 
which  appeared  to  give  fond  intimations  that  an 
ethereal  treasury  of  peace  and  repose  was  above.  At 
the  entrance  rich  curtains  of  Damascus  silk  were 
gathered  in  voluptuous  folds  between  pilasters  of 
polished  cedar,  and  the  windows  were  concealed 
by  hangings  of  the  same  costly  material.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  Persian  carpet  of  great 
beauty,  that  yielded  with  luscious  softness  to  the 
pressure  of  every  foot.  It  was  plentifully  strewed 
with  billowy  cushions ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  stood 
a  stainless  marble  fountain,  filled  with  water  bright 
as  crystal,  and  sparkling  with  little  golden  fishes. 
In  one  of  the  comers  a  large  alabaster  basin  stood 
upon  an  exquisite  carved  mahogany  pedestal :  this 
was  used  for  washing  the  hands  before  eating — a 
thing  never  omitted  to  be  done. 

Near  this  was  the  desk  with  the  volumes  of  the 
Talmud,  and  other  works  of  the  rabbins,  by  its 
side.  It  was  made  of  one  piece  of  solid  cedar, 
and  was  about  three  feet  in  height,  supported  on 
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a  square  dais,  which  raised  it  a  few  inches  higher. 
On  this  dais  the  cushion  was  laid,  seated  upon 
which  the  various  memhcrs  of  the  family  studied 
the  law. 

The  wall  at  the  end  was  adorned  hy  a  large 
painting,  wrought  hy  the  hands  of  Adeline.  It 
was  executed  in  most  masterly  style.  There  was 
no  paltry  mannerism.  All  was  modest  and  un- 
presuming,  like  the  work  of  a  lady,  and  that  lady 
a  genius. 

Of  the  Buhject  of  this  picture  we  cannot  expect 
to  convey  any  adequate  idea.  In  the  centre  the 
irreversible  declaration  of  Jehovah,  and  the  fond 
pass-word  of  the  house  of  Israel  was  written  in 
Hebrew  characters,  bi^'W'^  i'Qtfif,  &c. — 'Hear,  0 
Israel!  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  Unity."  The 
colour  of  the  letters  was  purple,  suggested  by  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle ;  and  the  whole  sentence 
was  surrounded  by  clouds  and  a  golden  glory, 
—  "a  bewilderment  and  mist  of  brightness." 
Amongst  the  upper  folds  of  the  clouds  two  sera- 
phim reposed;  their  wings  embracing  and  their 
faces  looking  towards  each  other.  On  the  left 
and  near  the  top,  a  dim  and  dreamy  circle  of  pale 
white  rays  shone  indistinctly  through  the  solemn 
mists,  immediately  suggesting  the  bright  and 
beautiful  heaven  beyond.  While  by  a  consum- 
mately artistic  blending  of  the  light  and  shade, 
the  light  of  the  whole  picture  seemed  to  flow  from 
thence. 
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Adeline  had  finished  her  devotions  and  her 
toilette  rather  earlier  than  any  of  the  others. 
And  there  she  lay,  gracefully  reclining  upon  one 
of  the  divans,  while  her  fingers  capriciously 
played  with  the  golden  chain  on  her  bosom.  Upon 
her  beautifully  rounded  arms,  jewels  gleamed. 
Her  long  rich  tresses  hung  wavily  around  her 
neck  and  waist,  falling  in  a  lustrous  cataract 
amongst  the  silken  cushions  that  were  scattered 
around.  The  elegant  white  muslin  turban  em- 
broidered with  blue,  and  crimson,  and  golden 
flowers,  forming  the  most  poetical  head-dress  that 
the  warmest  imagination  could  create,  imparted  a 
soft,  fascinating  dreaminess  to  her  large  mystic 
eyes,  illumined  so  brightly  with  the  sunshine  of 
intellect.  A  tunic  of  light  silk  was  covered  with 
a  loose  robe  of  pale  blue  crape  floating  airy  as 
the  rainbow  about  her  statuesque  form.  A  chain 
composed  of  six  rows  of  pearls,  jointed  together 
with  brilliants,  encircled  her  waist,  and  from 
thence  u  depended  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground.  Round  her  loins  a  cashmere  shawl,  soft 
and  unsubstantial  as  a  film,  was  negligently  tied. 
And  a  veil  bright  as  her  own  crystal  skies,  and 
spiritual  as  the  sunbeam,  enwreathcd  her  in 
shadowy  folds  from  the  languid  forehead  and 
throbbing  bosom  to  the  rosy- slippered  little  feet, 
that  scarcely  displayed  themselves  from  amongst 
the  folds  in  the  large  flowing  trousers.  The 
whole  portrait  bore  a  soft  visionary  hue,  made  up 
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of  love  and  peace  harmonioasly  serene.  It  was 
the  poetry  of  repose ;  so  profoundly  calm  that  you 
could  almost  hear  the  thrill  of  life  which  gushed 
through  her  palpitating  veins,  varying  her  cheek 
with  every  changing  thought  as  often  as  the 
zephyr-clouds  shading  a  summer  sky. 

Picture  to  yourself  one  of  Eve's  fairest  daugh- 
ters, bright  in  her  beauty  as  in  Eden's  fresh  land. 

To  the  lover  of  that  flower-soft  calm  which 
Eastern  style  always  inspires,  even  into  the  coldest 
bosom,  the  eifect  of  the  whole  scene  was  very 
beautiful.  But  to  the  Christian,  who  with  an 
enlarged  soul  and  refined  heart  feels  this  character 
of  repose  in  its  fullest  degree,  and  is  besides 
moved  by  higher  thoughts  and  nobler  sensibilities, 
it  was  touchingly,  oppressively  beautiful.  The 
maid  of  Israel,  in  her  exile  fondly  surrounding 
herself  with  the  costume  and  associations  of  that 
beloved  land,  about  which  her  soul-deep  mem- 
ories had  entwined  themselves;  and  dreaming 
away  the  heaven- calm  moments  in  bright  visions 
of  the  glory  which  should  again  rest  upon  it ;  in 
strange  yearnings,  and  strong  dim  emotions  after 
the  joy  which  she  saw  in  the  cloudy  future ;  in 
the  exuberance  of  tender  thoughts  and  sacred 
shade  wings  such  as  impassioned  natures  love  to 
feel. 

The  next  person  that  entered  the  room  was 
Mr.  Cohen.  He  was  stout  and  portly,  clear- 
headed and  warm-hearted ;  an  average  specimen 
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of  the  strict,  enlightened  Jew.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  light  and  flowing  drapery  of  the  East, 
wore  his  phylacteries  between  his  eyes — "Thy 
law  is  ever  before  me" — and  was  covered  with 
his  Talith  or  Yeil,  the  "garment  of  fringes," 
which  was  commanded  to  be  worn  in  memory  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  The 
smaller  Talith  the  Jewish  male  wears  constantly. 

Adeline  rose  from  the  divan  as  he  came  in. 
She  bowed  herself  slightly.  Then  erecting  her- 
self, she  remained  with  her  forehead  lightly  rest- 
ing on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand, 
while,  with  her  eyes  bent  downwards,  she  gave 
the  left  to  him.  He  took  it,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 
kissed  her^  and  then  extending  his  hand  over  her 
head,  he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Hebrew, 
"  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord 
lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace.  The  Lord  bestow  upon  thee 
riches  and  honour,  and  may  thine  eyes  behold 
the  salvation  of  Judab  and  Israel."  Adeline  sat 
down  again. 

It  was  now  ftdl  sunset,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
began  to  assemble.  David  Cohen  was  a  young 
man  of  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  a  noble  spirit, 
and  a  generous  heart.  His  age  has  been  told. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Talmud,  and  attended  as 
closely  to  its  study  as  the  best  yoimg  Talmudist 
among  his  people ;  and  he  was  moderately  strict 
in  falfilling  the  ceremonies  which  it  enjoins. 
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Mary  Cohen,  after  embracing  Adeline,  seated 
herself  on  a  divan  by  her  side.      Slie  was   the 
beloved  of  her  father,  and  of  the  whole  family; 
indeed,  who  was  it  that  knew  her  could  avoid 
loving  her?      She   had  mingled  with  society  a 
little,  and  a  gush  of  the  world's  breath  had  passed 
over  her ;  but  as  yet  it  had  faded  none  of  the  fresh 
bloom  of  innocence  from  her  spirit.     Her  manners 
were  gentle  and  elegant ;  and  her  softness  of  dis- 
position, her  maidenly  blushes,  her  child-like  sim- 
plicity, proved  how  little  she  dreamed  of  that 
impassioned  devotion,  that  noble  heroism,  which 
now  slumbered  within  her  peaceful  breast.     Her 
countenance  was  of  the  clear  intellectual  expres- 
sion, with — for  all  her  light-heartedness — a  shade 
of  sadness  about  the  mouth,  which  one  so  seldom 
sees  but  in  a  picture;    but  which,  when  seen, 
haunts  the  imagination  and  the  memory,  rather 
than  excites  any  very  palpable  feelings  of  admira- 
tion— and  then  only  in  those  who,  like  herself, 
were  of  a  calm  and  thoughtful  turn.     Yet  though, 
like  Adeline,  there  was  a  touch  of  melancholy  in 
her  disposition,  her  smile  was  a  thing  brimful  of 
happiness,  clear,  and  very  joyous.      Her  voice, 
slightly  modulated  by  the  accent  of  her  nation's 
language,  was  rich  in  tenderness ;  steeped  in  beau- 
tiful pathos,  like  violets  in  dew,  by  "  the  mossy 
stone  half-hidden  to  the  eye."     But  every  motion 
was  itself  music,  ere  her  voice  was  heard.     Every 
fibre — face,  frame,  limbs — was  eloquent,  and  told 
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tales  of  feeling  and  passion  beyond  the  power  of 
mere  airy  words.  In  the  thought  flashed  into 
speech  by  every  glance  of  the  unclouded  eye,  in 
the  moyements  communicated  by  the  gladness  of 
a  heart  untouched  by  sorrow,  the  motions,  not 
merely  quickened  by  the  spirit,  but  seemingly 
themselves  spiritualized,  and  that,  too,  into  forms 
and  outlines  of  nature's  perfect  loveliness,  that 
needs  no  instructor  but  the  soul-felt  impulse  from 
which  it  springs,  and  the  "  innocent  brightness  of 
the  new-bom  day"  of  bliss  in  which  it  lives  its 
beautiful,  and  floating,  and  ethereal  being  —  (oh ! 
gentle  and  middle-aged  reader,  pardon  this  per- 
haps too  poetic  style ;  though  ornate,  yet  ud  am- 
bitious)— in  all  this  who  could  excel  those  two  of 
Israel's  loveliest  daughters  now  sitting  there  with 
inlacing  arms  and  touching  cheeks,  the  charm- 
and-speU-bearing  Mary  Cohen  and  Adeline  Stein- 
berg ? 

Then  there  was  the  precious  little  Eulalie  — 
there  she  is,  fuU  of  life  and  gladness,  constantly 
thrilling  over  a  tune  shadowily,  for  her  heart  is 
overflowing  with  music,  and  gliding  hither  and 
thither  with  the  airy,  undulatory  motion  of  tho- 
roughly happy  childhood,  startling  the  eye  as  it 
wanders  now  here  now  there  around  the  room 
with  apparitions  of  unexpected  beauty.  She  was 
no  more  to  be  kept  still  in  one  place  than  the  light 
clouds  in  a  summer  sky,  or  the  young  leaves  re- 
joicing in  the  flrst  breathings  of  spring.     She  was 
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tall  of  her  age ;  of  a  thin,  but  not  lean  figure : 
indeed,  if  we  set  aside  the  consideration  of  her 
height,  we  could  scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  her 
form  better  than  by  describing  it  as  the  perfection 
of  epigrammatic  beauty.  Her  face  was  lit  up 
with  all  the  witchery  of  innocence  peculiar  to 
childhood.  A  hue  of  tender  pensiveness  it  might 
have  —  and  its  having  it  was  an  addition  to  its 
fascination — but  there  was  not  a  single  shade  of 
sadness  in  its  expression.  She  was  doubtless  a 
beautiful,  even  lovely,  little  being.  But  pictured 
beauty  is  a  fading  flower — so  fading,  that  we 
approach  and  delight  ourselves  in  it  with  a  trem- 
bling fear.  We  think  not  of  the  gracefulness  of 
the  stalk  when  it  is  crushed,  flower  and  all ;  but 
feel  only  that  there  is  an  end  or  extinction  of 
something  we  had  loved,  and  that  all  our  future 
delight  must  be  drawn  from  the  depths  of  memory. 
It  was  not  so  with  Eulalie.  Light  came  and  went 
across  her  dream-like  features  with  the  coming 
and  going  of  each  feeling  or  thought ;  yet  fuint 
was  the  change  of  hue  ever  visible  —  and  then  it 
revealed  itself  only  to  kindred  innocence.  It  was 
the  lovely  countenance  of  a  seraph  enshrined  in 
mortal  life — in  the  angelic-calm  stillness  of  its 
idealised  beauty  instinct  with  all  the  emotions  of 
the  human  heart,  yet  strangely  full  of  a  spiritual 
fire  that  seldom  lives  on  earth,  and  never  but  in 
childhood.  Idealised  beauty  !  Tes  —  for  that 
face,  so  full  of  purity,  was  overshadowed  with  a 

f2 
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radiance  for  which  the  name  most  be  withheld 
only  because  it  seemed  more  divine,  inspiring  a 
sacred  love  that  overpowered  while  it  mingled 
with  delight  —  an  expression  from  immortality. 
Surely  that  man's  nature  must  be  radically  defec- 
tive who  does  not  feel  his  heart  purified  and  exalted 
by  such  an  image.  Her  hair  excepted,  which, 
not  at  all  unusual  amongst  Jewish  children,  was 
of  a  light  golden  hue,  she  was  exceedingly  like 
her  sister.  There  was  the  same  whole-hearted 
laugh,  the  same  sunny  smile,  the  same  loving  eyes 
— eyes  that  amongst  that  mellow  sunset  overflowed 
with  an  unconsciously  alluring  expression  of  in- 
nocence and  gladness,  and  that  impassioned  but 
calmy  briUiance  which  muBt  haye  shone  through 
the  lofty  fringes  of  the  large  lamping  orbs  of  the 
fond  Juliet,  when  she  watched  for  her  Homeo 
amidst  the  starry  hours.  Many  a  thoughtful  stu- 
dent, with  book  in  hand,  slowly  pacing  his  early 
morning  walk  on  the  flowery  sods  of  Hyde  Park 
or  Kensington  Gardens,  or  in  the  shadow  of  their 
arching  trees,  cheating  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  taking  a  healthful  exercise,  has  met  the 
vision  of  those  eyes,  and  that  pure  and  guileless 
face,  and  spoilt  his  reading  for  the  morning.  In 
vain  has  he  struggled  to  rid  his  nund  of  the  hete- 
rodox notion  which,  with  horrid  pertinacity,  would 
BtiU  creep  in  among  his  thoughts,  that  there  might, 
after  all,  bo  things  in  the  world  better  worth  living 
and  striviufi:  for,  blessings  far  more  valuable,  than 
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out  of  musty  old  tomes,  to  get  the  reputation  of  a 
scholar,  or  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  Elde 
Yehudah  Elihu,  who  generally  honoured  the  feasts 
at  Mr.  Cohen's  with  the  light  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  a  somewhat  queer-looking  piece  of  hu- 
manity. His  features  and  movements  were  all 
indicative  of  a  bustling,  fussy  individual;  good- 
hearted  at  the  bottom,  but  of  limited  intellectual 
powers.  His  little  roimd  head,  resting  on  his  no- 
neck,  was  surmounted  by  an  enormous  stack  of 
stiff,  stubby  hair  —  it  made  one's  eyes  smart  to 
look  at  it,  it  was  so  sharp  and  scratchified.  This 
stack  of  hair  he  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly 
tussling  and  bristling  up.  In  the  intervals  of 
this  employment  he  flashed  a  bandanna  of  fear- 
ful dimensions ;  occasionally  mopping  up  his  face 
with  breathless  energy,  and  producing  a  suc- 
cession of  very  happy  imitations  of  the  rejoicing 
notes  of  the  big  trumpet  in  the  big  organ  at 
Exeter  Hall.  After  this  description  we  feel  it  to 
be  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  he  was  an 
ultra  Talmudist.  He  scarcely  believed  there  was 
any  oUier  book  in  the  world,  the  Cabbala  hardly 
excepted;  at  any  rate,  he  had  quite  concluded 
that  there  was  not  another  of  a  tone  sufficiently 
elevated  to  meet  his  refined  tastes.  Not  even  the 
Bible?  Dear,  no;  for  in  his  own  elegant  com- 
parison— though  we  think  he  picked  it  up,  for 
we  have  heard  others  use  it — "The  Bible  is  as 
dish-water,  the  Talmud  choice  wine." 
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Few  require  to  be  told  that  the  Jews  compute 
their  years  by  lunar  months — from  new  moon  to  new 
moon.  Consequently,  to  make  their  time  correspond 
with  solar  time,  it  becomes  necessary,  twice  in  five 
years,  to  add  an  extra  month.  This  is  called  *)^K1y 
VaU'Adar,  and  is  placed  between  1*TK,  Adar, 
the  sixth  month,  and  p^J,  Nison,  the  seventh 
month.  The  Jewish  civil  year,  reckoning  firom 
the  creation  of  the  world,  commences  with  ^tflltf  -^ 
Tishrif  which  falls  about  the  middle  of  September, 
or  the  beginning  of  October.  But  when  com- 
manding the  observance  of  the  passover,  God 
changed  also  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  therefore, 
the  religious  year  commences  with  Nison. 

The  law  enjoins  that  the  feast  of  the  passover 
shall  be  kept  seven  days ;  on  the  first  and  last  no 
servile  work  may  be  done.  It  is  to  commence  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month  at  even,  and  end 
at  the  same  time  on  the  twenty-first.  But  the 
Jews  in  exile  amongst  us,  set  apart  eight  days  to 
its  observance,  beginning  on  the  thirteenth  at 
even,  and  making  the  fourteenth  a  il^tt^,  Sabhath, 
as  well  as  the  fifteenth  aud  twenty-first. 

All  were  assembled  now.  Every  one's  dress 
was  exceedingly  rich,  as  well  as  beautiful.  But 
there  was  no  false  display ;  all  was  sweetly  har- 
monious aud  chaste.  All  the  associations  of  the 
Jew — the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  temple  wor- 
ship— the  magnificence  of  his  own  beloved  land— 
unite  to  foster  the  love  he  has  for  brilliant  attire. 
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Mr.  Cohen  rose,  and  taking  a  book  of  Jewish 
prayers  in  his  hand,  recited  several  from  it,  at  the 
same  time  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  reason  for  this  is  taken  from  the  thirty-fifth 
Psahn,  ''All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  thee!" 

The  men  stood;  the  women  went  upon  their 
knees,  their  forehead  bent  towards  the  earth,  and 
resting  upon  a  cushion.  It  was  an  exquisitely 
touching  scene ;  one  that  no  heart,  rightly  tuned, 
could  witness  without  tears.  With  a  voice,  ten- 
derly modulated  to  the  various  emotions  excited, 
Mr.  Cohen  feelingly  expressed  the  throbbings  of 
Judah's  heart. 

The  exercise  finished,  a  servant  entered,  bearing 
a  large  basin  made  of  pure  beaten  gold.  It  was 
half-filled  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb  that  had 
been  slain  for  the  passover.  She  placed  it  on  the 
table,  and  a  bunch  of  hyssop  by  its  side. 

"  Every  one  is  in  the  house,  Rachel?"  inquired 
Mr.  Cohen. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Then,  bid  them  come  to  the  Lord's  passover." 

The  servants  came,  dressed  in  walking  attire. 
His  family  being  thus  collected  round  him,  Mr. 
Cohen  read  from  the  Law  the  precept  commanding 
to  make  the  HTITD,  Mezuxah,  or  signs  upon  the 
doorpost ;  after  which,  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
sons,  he  proceeded  to  affix  the  marks  upon  the 
lintel  and  side-posts. 
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"  This  is  the  bread  of  poverty  and  affliction, 
which  oar  fathers  did  eat  in  Egypt;  whoso 
hungers,  let  him  come/ and  eat;  whoso  needs,  let 
him  come,  and  eat  the  paschal  lamb.  This  year 
we  are  here,  the  next  (God  willing)  we  shall  be 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  this  year  we  are  servants, 
the  next,  if  God  will,  we  shall  be  firee,  children 
of  the  family." 

And  then  the  lamb,  seasoned  with  bitter  and 
nauseous  herbs,  was  distributed  amongst  those 
present,  together  with  biscuit  or  ''unleavened 
bread."  When  all  had  eaten  what  they  required, 
the  remainder  was  iaken  into  another  room,  and 
there  consumed  by  fire ;  for  the  Law  allows  none 
of  it  to  be.  kept  until  the  morning. 

"Of  what,  sir,  is  this  service  designed  to  put 
us  in  remembrance  ? "  said  Isaac. 

Mr.  Cohen  took  a  book,  and  read  in  Hebrew  an 
account  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt  and  the  deliver- 
ance therefrom;  interspersed  with  comments,  partly 
taken  from  the  book  before  him,  partly  extempo- 
raneous. This  done,  all  burst  forth  in  chanting,  in 
their  own  majestic  language,  the  ^h^Sl,  (from  the 
9/>th  to  the  100th  Psalm,)  constantly  used  in  the 
Sabbath  service.  Adeline  accompanied  with  a 
vivid  symphony  upon  the  piano.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  was  of  the  true  sublime.  The  fine  basa 
tones  of  Mr.  Cohen,  rising  in  force  and  expression 
according  as  the  tremendous  imagery  heightened  in 
majesty,  mingled  in  harmonious  grandeur  with  the 
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clear  silvery  notes  of  the  women.  All  the  family 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  general  gifb 
of  their  people,  a  rich  melodious  voice.  But  now, 
inspired  hy  such  a  time  and  such  a  theme,  voices 
and  instruments  gave  forth  their  sounds  as  if 
gifted  with  a  spirit  life,  that,  echoing  to  the  soul's 
expectant  nature  floated  her  above  the  darkling 
mists  of  time,  and  unfolded  an  uncertain  trembling 
view  of  the  eternity,  which  is  her  home. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ELOlSE   AND  HESHOK. 


**  I  can't  say  that  I  am  at  all  snrprised,  for  t  never 
thoaght  ranch  of  him." 

Common -Place  of  Domestic  Conversation. 

The  same  afternoon,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Aben 
Baruch;  the  same  apartment,  in  which  we  first 
saw  Eloise. 

At  full  length  on  a  couch,  adorned  with  the 
most  gorgeous  tapestry,  and  in  the  richest  eastern 
style,  lay  Eloise — once  the  pride,  the  day-spring 
of  her  father's  house — the  hope  of  her  mother's 
heart.  Never  in  her  beauty's  most  glorious  pride 
had  she  looked  so  calm,  so  great,  so  noble ;  but  it 
was  a  fearful  shade  of  fevered  grief,  instead  of  the 
softness  of  the  past. 

Hermon  was  stooping  over  her. 

"Eloise,  I  pray,  do  speak  to  me — do  smile 
once  more — what  tears !" 

"Tears,  Hermon!  Oh,  no!  no,  no!  My  sad 
heart  calls  no  such  rare  drops  to  witness  my 
affliction.     Each  source  is  quenched.     My  soul  is 
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parched  like  a  shadowless  lake  beneath  a  burning 
sky.  But  I  am  well — and  very  strong,  Hermon, 
albeit  I  smile  not." 

**  Oh,  sigh  no  more — forget  all  these  vain  dreams; 
be  wise,  be  gay.  Heavy  clouds  may  be  outspread 
to-day,  but  suns  of  joy  will  shine  to-morrow." 

"  Yet  not  on  me,  Hermon." 

"Why  not?  I  do  not  see.  Wherefore 'allow 
your  heart  and  soul  to  be  so  irrevocably  fixed  on 
one?  Gladness  is  not  confined  to  one  bower,  to 
one  spirit,  to  one  place.  Her  realm  is  boundless, 
like  eternity.  Come,  cheer  you,  sister ;  it  is  only 
action  that  befits  great  energies  like  yours.  Why, 
dear,  seas  are  broad,  and  earth  is  wide ;  you  will 
find  friends  to  love  you  everywhere.  One  has 
been  untrue  —  well,  heed  him  not  —  since  he  de- 
serves no  sorrow  —  the  world  has  plenty  more." 

**  Oh  !  rayless  and  cheerless,  Hermon,  darkness 
and  storm — no  light — none !" 

"  Eloise,  it  is  not  in  vain  that  you  have  loved  me 
so,  and  been  so  kind.  My  heart  is  twined  around 
you.  Your  grief  hurts  me  terribly.  I  cannot 
have  it  so.     Why,  this  torture  will  end  in  mad- 


ness." 


"  Madness  !  oh,  no  ! — not  madness.  It  is  not 
grief,  Hermon,  that  haunts  me — but — but — no 
matter.  Be  assured  it  is  not  grief.  I  do  not  feel 
enough  to  grieve.  I  could  believe  my  heart  were 
chiseled  out  of  marble,  but  for  the  throbbing  life 
that  bumfl  and  trembles  in  it." 

o 
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'*  You  who  were  so  kind,  so  gentlei  and  who 
loved  so  ?" 

**  Ajf  Hermon.  I,  who  once  deemed  woman- 
hood my  crown  and  glory,  am  hardened  thus. 
But  it  was  not  in  my  nature — earth  has  done  it — 
and  tried  the  harshest  mettle  in  my  soul.  You, 
Hermon — ^you  are  and  will  be  happy — ^your  dreams 
unspoiled — the  still  small  voice  of  fondness  never 
silenced.  Around  you  love  will  breathe  its  soft 
and  best  enchantments — while  I — oh !  stay  with 
me  no  more  V* 

"  You  are  becoming  such  a  mystery,  dear  Elo'ise. 
JETe — I  never  liked  him — I  hate  him  now.  He 
never  was  worthy  to  be  your  husband.  Why  do 
you  think  about  him  so  ?*' 

"  Oh !  Hermon,  but  when  woman  waits  for  man 
to  be  fitted  to  receive  her  deep  engrossing  love — 
her  love  so  changeless  and  immeasurable — and  to 
understand  it — she'U  seldom  love  at  all.  I  loved 
Ben-Megas — too  much,  for  it  was  idolatry.  But 
I  could  have  borne  to  see  my  love  crushed  and 
trampled  in  the  common  earth,  and  dust  and  ashes 
heaped  upon  it — oh!  P could  have  borne  that! — 
all  of  it ! — and  still  h%  proud." 

"  Eloise,  if  you  knew  how  this  troubles  me.  I 
cannot  think  you  feel  right  about  it.  'Set  thy 
hope  in  God,'  is  the  command  of  Him  who  knew 
what  was  in  man.  If  I  can  love  you  even  more 
dearly  than  life  itself — and  I  do,  Eloise — how 
much  more  He  who  made  you  and  knows  your 
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weakness;  and  who  has  no  feeling  but  love  for 
you ;  and  who  Bustains  your  being  that  you  may 
be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  His  love  for  ever.*' 

**  Oh,  if  tliere  be  a  hope  and  promise — a  home 
where  the  spirit  shall  again  be  bathed  in  purity 
and  love,  and  lost  in  a  cloud  of  immortal  j&agrance, 
I  yet  again  might  be  happy." 

"  Yes — and  here^  Eloise.** 

"  Oh,  not  on  earth,  I  think,  Hermon." 

"  Why  not,  Eloise  ?  Your  love  believed  Ben- 
Megas  true — never  mind — don't  think  about  it 
any  more.  But,  you  know — as  you  seem  to  like 
Yiiax  so — but,  after  all,  I  wouldn't  recommend  it — 
Ben-Megas  will  be  compelled  to  marry  you  if 
you  cite  him  before  the  rabbis." 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  have  decided  on  other 
means  of  avenging  myself.     I  cannot  stand  up 

and  tell  my Oh !  Hermon,  it  is  not  love  but 

passion  !  I  will  be  near  him  yet,  and  will  either 
marry  him,  or  else  destroy  him." 

"Cease  such  thoughts,  Eloise.  Come  now,  I 
think  you  ought  to  feel  a  good  deal  better.  Let 
us  go  and  eat  the  passover.  Ben-Megas  will  be 
there,  of  course.  But  you  must  not  speak — ^nor 
look — I  never  do.  Show  him  how  you  disdain 
him." 

''  Disdain  him,  I  never  can. — I  am  ashamed  of 
it — ^that  love's  soft  unnerving  power  should  so  en- 
thral me.  But  I  will  not  sit  with  him  to  eat  that 
feast  of  joy  and  love," 
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(( 


Father  is  determined.     I  wish  you  would." 

"  Determined  !  I  owe  him  no  allegiance  now. 
He  has  broken  the  bonds  of  union.  I  am  wronged 
at  his  command." 

"  Yes,  dear.  But  don't  arouse  him.  I  dread 
it.  And  you  know  whatever  he  does  the  rabbis 
wiU  second  it.  And  then  there's  that  horrid,  hate- 
tol  cabbalism — I  hate  cabbalists — ^he  may  curse 
you." 

"And  then  you  think  I  should  die  directly," 
said  Eloise. 

"Well,  one  does  not  like  to  believe  such  hor- 
rible things ;  but  you  know  every  one  says  so.  I 
never  like  to  provoke  them,  for  I  do  believe  they 
are  very  hardened  people,  all  of  them." 

"  And  so  do  I." 

"  Well  now,  make  me  happy,  dearest ;  join  us 
this  evening,  and  I  think  it  will  do  you  good." 

"It  is  useless,  Hermon.  I  am  determined 
I  will  not  go  down.  I  wiU  not  hear  prayers 
mouthed  by  that  white- washed  sepulchre,  Ben- 
Mcgas." 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done.  It  is  a  great  trouble 
to  me,  Eloise ;  for  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  any 


one." 


"  Except  Mr.  Cohen,  dear,"  said  Eloise ;  and  ft 
faint,  mournful  smile  floated  across  her  pale  rose 
features. 

"  Well,  of  course  he  is  very  dear  to  me,"  said 
Hermon,  blushing  crimson.     "  But  then  that's  a 
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different  sort  of  thing,  sweet  Eloise.  I  love  you, 
it  seems,  as  dearly  as  I  can  love  any  one." 

"  Thank  you,  my  beloved  sister,"  said  Eloise, 
with  a  grateful  kiss;  for  Hermon's  simple  and 
unaffected  kindness  had  subdued  her  warring 
spirit. 

"  Now,  come  down  with  me,  EloYse." 

"  No,  Hermon.  That  is  what  I  cannot  consent 
to.     Now,  don't  press  me." 

"  Well,  dear  Eloise,  if  you  won't  come  with 
me  —  and  I  need  not  say  I  would  go  on  my 
knees  if  you  would  —  I  must  leave  you,  for  it 
is  quite  time  you  see,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
setting  sun. 

"Yes,  my  sweet  sister  —  go,"  said  Eloise. 
"  You  cannot  feel  as  I  do  about  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  that  you  should  not.  Farewell."  And 
having  kissed  each  other,  Hermon  left  the  room. 

Eloise  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs.  She  knew 
the  sound  instantly.  Eor  a  moment  her  face 
flushed,  and  her  lips  quivered ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment,  and  she  resumed  her  cold,  impene- 
trable look. 

Her  father  walked  into  the  room. 

"  They  tell  me  you  refuse  to  keep  the  feast, 
Eloise,"  he  said. 

"  And  they  say  truly,"  replied  Eloise  quietly. 

"You hussy!     Gome  down  and  keep  the 

Pasach !    What's  all  these  flim-flams  about  ?" 

o2 
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"  Need  you  ask  ?  But  I  prefer  to  be  left  alone ; 
and  also  that  you  would  preserve  your  oaths  for  a 
fitter  use  and  place." 

*'  Oh  !  woman,  who  since  Eve  hast  ever  been  a 
tenfold  curse  —  branding  with  sin  man's  life's 
best  purpose  —  and  fix)m  the  evil  harvest  of  thy 
passions,  scattering  fruits  that  mar  his  highest 
efforts.  "What  wast  thou  bom  for?  Happy  is 
he  whose  spirit  rises  free  above  thy  vile  influ- 
ence— whose  holiest  joy  is  that  he  lives  without 
thee." 

So  spake  the  cabbalist  —  and  he  said  more  — 
and  worse. 

Eloise  looked  through  the  window  *—  her  face 
was  on  fire  with  subdued  indignation,  mingling 
with  a  look  of  contemptuous  scorn. 

**  A  father's  curse  light  on  thy  rebel  head  ;  and 
Heaven  will  hear  it.  Thou  hast  broken  God's  holy 
law  —  see  to  it.  Two  days  hence  I  take  you 
before  the  session.  The  seal  is  set.  Repent,  or 
thv  name  will  be  numbered  with  those  who  have 
disgraced  their  nation,  and  blotted  out  for  ever." 

Eloise  hsid  expected  it.  She  knew  it  must 
come;  and  now  she  did  not  blench  beneath  it. 
She  went  to  her  mother. 


Two  days  afterwards  there  was  great  confusion 
and  hurrying  in  Eabbi  Aben  Baruch's  house. 
Servants  ran  up  and  down,  and  whispered  to  eaeh 
other,  with  faces  fall  of  blank  consternation    The 
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rabbi  swore  with  a  fluency  and  fervency  they  had 
neyer  heard  him  surpass.  Elo'ise  had  disappeared. 
Where  could  she  be  gone  ?  No  one  coidd  think — 
no  one  knew.  Yes,  there  was  one  in  that  house 
knew  —  the  mother  of  Elo'ise ;  but  she  waa  silent 
as  the  grave. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

OF  THE   JEWISH  WOMEN,  WITH  A  FEW  ET  CETERA8. 

Retuhn  we  now  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
on  the  same  evening. 

As  soon  as  the  singing  was  done,  the  servants 
rose  to  leave  the  room ;  the  family  proceeded  to 
arrange  themselves  for  conversation.  Benjamin, 
a  man-servant,  remained  behind,  as  though  there 
was  something  he  wanted  to  say. 

"  Well,  Ben,  I  see  there's  something ;  what  is 
it  ?"  said  Mr.  Cohen. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  jest  wanted  to  ask  you  if  it's  true 
about  that  synagogue  bein'  carried  away  from  the 
place  where  it  was  built  to  another  place.  Our 
people  downstairs  seem  to  believe  it." 

''  And  don't  you  ?" 

"  Well,  I  dun  know  what  to  do  about  it." 

"  Perhaps  if  you  ask  David  or  Isaac,  they'll  tell 
you  what  they  think  about  it." 

*'  Do  you  believe  it,  Mr.  David  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  David.  "  To  be  sure  I  do ; 
for  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  believe  every- 
thing I  read  or  hear.     What  is  it  to  me  if  the 
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angels  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  be- 
come Bynagogae-porters  by  night,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  dread- 
fully the  people  are  surprised  in  the  morning  ?  Or 
what  business  have  I  to  inquire  how  much  their 
backs  were  galled,  or  their  wings  sprained  by  the 
carriage,  or  how  many  rests  they  had  by  the  way  ? 
The  result  is  everything.  In  an  age  so  material, 
so  full  of  utilitarian  philosophy  as  the  present, 
when  each  man,  if  he  could,  would  turn  all  his 
fcUow-creatures  into  prize  cabbages,  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  any  position  more  honourable  than  to 
stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Invisible  world." 

"  Then  you  think  it's  true  ?" 

''  Haven't  I  said  so  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ben,  pensively. 
*'  It  seems  a  little  too  tough,  one  would  think." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  David.  "  I  myself 
have  a  most  pious  and  fervent  feith  in  almost  every 
known  kind  of  diablerie,  necromancy,  and  witch- 
craft. I  am  ready  to  contend  for  the  propriety  of 
believing  in  the  Heloth-Shechi,  Barrosh,  dreams, 
omens,  spaewives,  cantrips,  tatie-bogles,  and  the 
squadrons  of  elfin  chivalry ;  in  fairies,  brownies, 
kelpies,  Boo-men,  wraiths,  spells,  and  HoUoway's 
pills ;  in  the  divination  of  fortunes  by  means  of 
the  sediment  of  a  teacup,  or  the  worsted  clue 
dropped  into  the  haunted  kiln ;  in  terrible  phos- 
phoric writings  on  the  door,  and  the  appalling 
hideousness  of  turnip-lanterns  stuck  on  the  lonely 
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churchyard  wall.  :  Finally,  to  reach  the  sum  and 
'  tottle  of  the  whole'  of  my  amiable  weaknesses,  I 
believe  in  the  vagaries  of  *  extravagant  and  erring 
spirits'  by  moonlight." 

"No,  no,  lieujamin,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  "you 
must  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  knows 
better  than  this." 

"  Then  you  don't  think  a  word  about  the  syna- 
gogue is  true  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  wonder  yon  could  be  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  it  possible." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I  had  my  doubts  about  it." 

"  To  be  sure  you  had." 

"  Thank  5-ou,  sir;  I  shall  go  and  upset  their 
faith  downstairs,  then." 

"  Yes,  if  they  need  it." 

"  How  could  you  talk  so,  David,  dear?"  said 
Mary,  smilingly,  when  Ben  had  left;  "he  half 
thought  you  were  earnest." 

"  Science,  Mary,  a  votary  of  science.  Science 
makes  fools  of  more  men  than  you  could  count  in 
a  twelvemonth." 

No  one  is  alloAved  to  leave  the  house  until  the 
morning,  so  Mr.  Elihu  of  course  remained  amongst 
the  family.  Miss  Hallevi  had  not  been  in  Eng- 
land long  enough  to  know  much  of  the  language, 
and,  being  so  young,  she  had  not  yet  acquired 
proficiency  in  Hebrew;  therefore  she  engaged 
herself  in  talking  to  Adeline,  who  spoke  French 
with  fluency.     Mr.  Cohen  addressed  himself  espe- 
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cially  to  Isaac  and  Mary.  After  some  time  thus 
passed,  he  turned  to  the  contemplative  gentleman 
who  sat  rejoicing  in  a  glass  of  madeira,  a  handful 
of  raisins,  and  the  title  of  Elder  Elihu.  ' 

"  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  Ehhu,  what  some  of 
our  brethren  in  Poland  are  suffering  ? " 

**  Anything  fresh,  then?" 

"  Oh,  very  sad  1  Some  of  the  accounts  are  para- 
lysing. Hundreds  have  been  ejected  from  their 
homes — never  allowed  to  remain  in  too  much 
quiet — and  left  in  the  possession  of  nothing.  Some 
of  them  are  literally  stripped  of  all.  We  had  a 
letter  here  yesterday ;  it  was  sent  to  Rabbi  Aben 
Baruch  from  a  gentleman,  who  says  that  himself 
and  his  wife,  after  having  been  dreadfully  ill- 
used,  were  turned  into  the  fields  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nudity,  and  that  this  has  occurred  in 
many  other  instances.  Their  sufferings  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  upon.  The  Eoman  Catholics  are 
foremost  in  the  persecution.  The  infatuated 
people,  hesuled  by  their  priests,  paraded  the  streets 

of  K with  banners,  on  which  a  price  was 

enumerated  for  various  animals,  concluding  with 
such  a  sum  for  a  hog,  and,  beneath  this,  such  a 
sum  for  a  Jew.  Unhappy  Israel !  when  will  the 
Most  High  deliver  him  out  of  his  afflictions." 

"  If  I  had  been  there  I  would  have  hurled  a 
hog  in  their  teeth,  if  I  had  died  for  it,"  said 
Isaac. 

**  Or  hung  a  few  red  rags  about  it,  and  they 
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would  have  worshipped  it  for  the  Virgiii  Mary/' 
suggested  David. 

"  Excellent !  And  the  necessary  lamp  could 
be  hung  by  the  nose-ring." 

"  And  the  tail  cut  off  for  a  wick." 

"  Confound  it !  I  've  always  said  it,"  said 
Mr.  Elihuy  "  These  Christians,  the  cusses !  Upon 
my  soul ! *' 

"  Hush !  my  brother,"  said  Mr.  Cohen ;  "  though 
we  must  feel  our  sufferings  deeply,  it  is  no  part 
of  a  Jew's  religion  to  call  any  people  hard  names. 
And  I  always  feel  very  warmly  when  such  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  Christians.  My  respect  for 
the  morality  enforced  by  Christianity  is  un- 
bounded. It  is  as  perfect  as  that  commanded  by 
our  Holy  Law.  I  am  sorr}"-  our  people  don't  im- 
derstand  the  feelings  of  Christians  better  than 
they  do.  Since  I  read  the  book  they  call  the 
Kcw  Testament,  I  have  known  better  how  to 
think,  for  I  there  found  that  true,  ardent  love  to 
God  and  man  is  the  summary  of  their  religion." 

"  I  often  think,  dear  papa,  that  it  would  form 
a  very  interesting  subject  of  conversation  if  you 
would  tell  us  something  about  the  New  Testa- 
ment," said  Mary. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  will.  I  shouldn't  like  you 
to  read  it,  because  I  think  your  mind  is  not  suf- 
ficiently fortified  by  fixed  principles.  The  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  is  a  very  lovely  one,  and  His 
doctrine  is  very  fascinating.    He  said  so  Himself. 
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I  can't  recollect  the  precise  words,  but  it  was 
substantially  that  whereas  the  law  of  Moses — 
blessed  be  he!  —  was  heavy,  His  law  was  easy 
and  light." 

"  How  did  you  feel,  dear,  when  you  had  read 
it?" 

"I  was  a  Jew  when  I  begun;  and  when  I 
finished,  I  was,  if  possible,  more  a  Jew  than  ever. 
Now  for  our  poor  afflicted  brethren.  Efforts  on 
a  large  scale  must  be  made.  What  can  we  do  ? 
And  how  can  we  do  most?" 

"  I  thought  on  a  ball,"  said  David.  "  We  could 
easily  get  one  up,  and  have  it  here." 

"  The  only  thought  that  had  occurred  to  me 
was  to  go  round  personally,  and  solicit  contri- 
butions. But  I  iiiink  what  you  say  is  best.  A 
good  sum  might  in  that  way  be  realised,  and 
many  would  come  to  it  who  would  otherwise  give 
much  less,  perhaps  nothing.  It  will  do.  Now 
when  shall  it  be?  N'ot  before  your  marriage, 
David?" 

'*  Oh,  my  dear  father,"  interposed  Mary,  "  I 
think  that  perhaps  something  better  than  a  ball 
of  that  kind  may  be  devised.  I  have  got  quite 
out  of  heart  with  such  assemblies,  where  anybody 
can  come  in  exchange  for  his  few  shillings.  A 
very  queer  company  is  often  collected ;  and  contact 
with  such  people  is  not  unpleasant  merely,  but 
dangerous.  But  I  almost  feel  I  am  doing  wrong, 
because  I  say  so  much  to  you.     Yet  it  seems  to 
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me  that  to  think  there  is  expediency  in  doing 
good  by  such  means,  goes  against  our  common 
sense." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Cohen,  "  if  you  think  you 
ought  not  to  consent  to  the  thing,  why,  so  be  it. 
But  with  the  conditions  proposed,  I  am  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  Our  Holy  Law  imposes  upon  us 
to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  you  know.  When  you 
get  a  little  older  you  won't  think  as  you  do 
now." 

"  So,  dear,  you  always  tell  me.  But  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  notice  that  many  of  the 
persons  who  attend  these  unions  are  very  deficient 
in  moral  principle — some  of  them  we  know  to  be 
openly  wicked  in  no  small  degree.  And  yet  there 
is  no  way  to  make  the  thing  more  select,  for  fear 
our  people  would  talk  of  it  as  a  scandal." 

"  Still,  Mary,  you  must  think  also  of  the  good 
which  wiU  result  from  this.  'VMiile  we  on  this  even- 
ing are  peaceftilly  collected  in  our  home,  our  persons 
and  property  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
of  our  adoption — the  smile  of  Jehovah  be  upon  it ! 
— many  of  our  brethren  wander  hungry,  shelter- 
less, and  almost  naked.  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
properly  understand  the  principle  that  is  the 
standard  of  our  faith — the  rule  by  which  God 
judges  us,  and  by  which  we  examine  ourselves. 
Here  it  is  —  *  Every  one  of  the  children  of  men 
has  merits  and  sins.  If  his  merits  exceed  his  sins, 
he  is  righteous;  if  his  sins  exceed  his  merits,  he 
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ifl  wicked.  If  they  be  equal,  he  is  a  middling  or 
intermediate  person/  " 

"  You  see —  a — beg  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupt- 
ing," said  Mr.  Elihu,  obsequiously ;  "  but  I  would 
make  a  few  humble  rigmarks  on  this  interesting 
opportunity.  Vomen  are  not  allowed  to  know 
—  they  can't,  sir,  as  it  were,  be  igspected  to 
know  the  ins  and  outs,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Holy 
Law." 

''  It  is  true  that  our  women  are  distressingly 
ignorant  in  that  respect,"  replied  Mr.  Cohen. 
"  But  I  am  much  grieved  about  it.  It  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  hardness  of  heart  amongst  us ;  and 
wOl  have  to  be  removed  before  we  shall  make  any 
good  hand  of  our  religion.  I  wish  I  could  blot 
out  the  passages  that  bar  them  from  knowing  it, 
such  as  that  accursed  one  in  the  Hilchoth  Talmud 
Torah,  so  often  quoted,  *  Women,  and  slaves,  and 
children  are  not  to  study  the  law.'  It  disgusts 
me.  What  is  good  for  our  teachers  to  know,  must 
be  good  for  our  women  to  know.  Is  not  their 
sold  as  valuable  ?     Are  they  not  more  able  than 

«  Very  likely  it  inU  be  said  of  Mr.  Elihu  that  he  is 
quite  oat  of  place,  for  he  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
society — and  that  of  the  best.  I  dont  know  that.  We 
Christians  often  have  to  endure  bores  and  ninnies  of  the 
first  water.  But  I  am  sketching  firom  Jewish  life ;  and 
here  that  brotherhood,  the  strict  Jew  must  acknowledge, 
oorapela  him  often  to  submit  to  the  inflictions  of  spirits 
most  ungenial. 
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same  men  to  understand  it  ?"    And  he  laid  a  tre- 
mendous emphasis  on  the  word  some. 

"Mr.  EHhu,"  said  Isaac,  "can  you  express 
any  sympathy  with  the  feelings  which  our  religian 
in^ires  respecting  woman  ?  Can  you,  well-pleased, 
respond  to  any  of  those  abominable  sentences  we 
so  often  hear;  such  as,  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Grod  I 
£ing  of  the  universe,  who  hast  not  made  me  a 
woman!*  'Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Et^nal!  who 
in  mercy  hast  not  made  me  a  partaker  of  woman's 
nature,  through  whom  sin  entered  the  world.' 
The  first,  you  know,  we  regularly  hear  in  the 
public  worship.  God  forgive  me  if  the  feeling 
was  sinM !  but  when  it  has  been  uttered  in  the 
synagogue,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  a  glimpse 
through  the  gallery-screen  to  observe  the  eflfect  of 
it  upon  our  pure-ssouled  wcHuen  present ;  and  have 
seen  it  in  the  languid  eye,  and  flushed  and  down- 
cast check,  I  have  felt  my  heart  good  to  knock 
the  Kazan  out  of  the  chair :  and  I  have  despised 
—  from  the  very  depths  of  my  spirit  have  I 
despised  —  the  men  and  boys  around  me,  for  join- 
ing so  devoutly  in  the  response.  I  find  nothing 
about  this  in  the  Bible — but  the  opposite.  How 
dare  any  one  affirm  that  either  on  earth  or  for 
the  eternity  before  us,  a  woman's  position  is  far 
lower  and  more  critical  than  a  man's.  It's  abomi- 
nable. It  offends  me,  disgusts  me,  rouses  my 
whole  nature  when  I  see  the  effect  of  such  a 
doctrine  upon  our  purest  wives  and  daughters. 
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To  see  them  kneeling  with  their  &ce  on  the  earth, 
when  the  higher  and  safer  position  of  us  men,  if 
you  please,  permits  us  to  stand.  Enough.  My 
feeling  chokes  me." 

''  Kow  collect  your  thoughts,  Ike,  and  then  start 
afresh,"  said  David,  in  a  kind  tone.  '^  I  like  to 
hear  you." 

"  And  I  know  you  feel  with  me  too.  Though 
what  can  one  do  ?  It's  a  part  of  our  religion ;  so 
all  one  says  must  end  in  mere  vexation  and  waste 
of  words,  after  all.  Well,  to  resume.  If  woman 
really  occupies  this  lower  position  in  the  sight  of 
Qtod,  He  must  have  heen  something  worse  than 
unfortunate  in  choosing  her  as  the  type  of  His 
beloved  people  all  over  the  Bible.  Solomon's  Song 
is  fvM  of  it;  and  expressions  too,  su^estive  of 
the  highest  typical  purity  and  vital  beauty.  'A 
garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse.'  '  As  a 
lily  among  thorns  is  my  love  among  the  daughters.' 
But,  leaving  these,  there  is  one  verse  in  the  Psalms 
that  blows  the  whole  concern  overboard :  '  That 
our  daughters  may  be  as  comer-stones,  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace !'  Now  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  quite  a  compliment  to  the  ladies. 
The  comer-stone  occupies  the  same  place  in  a 
building  that  the  key-stone  does  in  an  arch ;  the 
whole  edifice  depends  upon  it.  It  binds  the  walls 
together.  So  then  the  daughters  have  a  special 
place,  and  a  primary  place,  assigned  them  in  His 
spiritual  temple ;  a  place  upon  which  the  existence 

h2 
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of  the  whole  depends.  Then  again  to  what  our 
labbins  say,  woman  herself  presents  a  living  lie. 
If  woman  is  morally  worse  than  man,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  she  has  a  far  more 
exquisito  sensitiveness  to  moral  beauty  ?  And  how 
is  it  that  we  instinctively  look  into  woman's  breast 
for  purity ;  and  there,  if  she  is  a  woman,  we  are 
sure  to  find  it  ?  Men  balance  motives  and  actions, 
and  by  an  exercise  of  deliberate  judgment  form  an 
estimate  of  character;  woman  decides  with  an  in- 
tuitive consciousness,  whether  she  may  approach 
and  delight  herself  in  it,  or  whether  she  must 
shrink  from  it.  Now  no  metaphysician  would 
desire  more  conclusive  proof  that  she  possesses  a 
finer  moral  sensibility.  In  feu^t  it's  clear  to  com- 
mon sense." 

"Now,  puU  up  a  moment,  and  wipe  your 
forehead,"  said  his  brother  David,  soothingly. 
''  You'U  be  able  to  go  on  again  after  you've  taken 
a  Httle  rest." 

"  I'm  airaid  I've  nearly  done ;  for  I  can't  say 
what  I  want.  You  know  well  enough  what 
mighty  ideal  views  I've  got  of  the  sanctity  and 
amount  of  woman' s  moral  influence.  It  is  a  theme 
worthy  of  the  highest  genius ;  and  I  never  heard 
that  I  was  a  great  genius.  Did  you  ever  hear 
anybody  say  that  I  was  ?" 

"  I've  heard  an  opinion  expressed  that  you  had 
got  far  enough  to  be  able  to  dress  a  common-place 
truth  in  queer,  not  to  say  ragged,  apparel — like 


a  Bamph  at  a  masquerade  in  the  character  of  a 
sage.'' 

**  Thank  yon.  Well,  Dayid,  let  ns  thank  hea- 
yen  for  according  to  ns  the  talents  of  mediocrity. 
Earthy  are  we,  and  of  the  earth.  Glimpses  of 
the  sublime  are  more  rare  to  us  than  dashes  of 
sunshine  on  a  bad  November  morning.  Let  us 
then  thankfully  leave  them  to  those  to  whom  they 
properly  belong — the  great  geniuses  and  the  don- 
keys ;  while  we  are  contented  to  live  below,  merry 
aad  humble." 

"  But  you  are  come  to  a  ftill  stop." 
*^  And  your  fault.     You  always  turn  the  most 
serious  conversation  into  something  ridiculous. 
Well,  I  had  got  as  fSeur  as  to  say  that  woman  is  a 
fit  theme  for  the  highest  genius." 

''  You  have  repeated  that  dogma  a  dozen  times. " 
"  Only  once.  Let  any  one  try  to  describe  her 
influence ;  let  him  endeavour  to  bring  into  light 
all  those  elements  of  good  which  to  us,  at  present, 
lie  more  than  half  buried  in  her  character;  let 
him  attempt  to  paint  tHe  little  world  which  wo- 
man creates  around  her,  making  it  all  one  paradise, 
herself  the  deity  of  the  place,  and  to  apply  to  his 
picture  all  those  syren  touches — endless  as  fancy ! 
^which  woman  gives  to  the  heart,  and  he  will 
find  the  task  he  has  undertaken  to  be  one  far 
beyond  his  power,  and  he  will  fain  content  him- 
self with  that  emotion  of  admiration  with  which 
the  mere  conception  of  excellence  is  formed,  and 
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that  transport  of  sympathy  and  lore  which  at- 
tends it." 

'*  I  say,  Ike,"  said  David,  "  I'm  not  given  to 
compliments,  as  you  know ;  hut  hy  the  key  of  an 
elephant's  trunk,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  homily 
on  woman  is  fit  to  print.  You'll  he  paid  half-a- 
crown  a  line  for  it.  But  it  wont  do  to  think  of 
sending  such  heresy  to  the  'Yoice  of  Jacoh!' 
Any  more  to  say  before  we  compare  notes  ?  " 

"  More,  indeed !  I've  only  been  making  a  few 
preliminary  rhetorical  flourishes.  I  haven't  cut 
into  the  marrow  yet." 

"  Oh,  patience  !    Well,  old  proser,  proceed." 

**  And  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  be  serious  as  I 
come  on ;  for  there  is  abundantly  more  contained 
in  this  principle  than  is  felt  on  a  first,  or  second, 
or  third  impression.  You  know  how  I  always 
warm  up " 

"  You  are  hissing  hot  now." 

"  No — how  eager  I  always  feel  to  get  at  truth ; 
and  it  has  often  pleased  you  to  have  a  fling  at  me 
about  it.  Truth  must  be  sought  for  with  anxiety 
— ^in  all  matters,  however  trivial ;  in  all  directions, 
however  distant.  "Without  this  honest  and  good 
temper  of  mind  we  can  know  nothing  rightly. 
No  pure  passion,  no  combination  of  noble,  self- 
sufficient  delights  can  be  understood,  except  by 
purity  of  heart.  The  base,  sin-stained  feeling  sees 
itself  in  everything,  and  sets  down  blasphemies. 
It  writes  down  the  holiest  passion  to  an  unholy 
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cause ;  it  sees  Lucifer  in  the  humblest  aspirations 
to  the  Deity ;  it  finds  its  treasure  of  stinking  flies 
in  every  box  of  precious  ointment ;  it  knows  God 
Himself  only  as  a  lying,  shuffling,  unprincipled 
Being.  And  the  disposition  of  mind  which  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  accurate  conclusions  respecting 
truth,  is  simply  an  earnest,  loving,  and  unselfish 
attention  to  our  impressions  of  it,  by  which  those 
that  are  hoUow,  false,  whitewashed,  or  imbibed 
from  ignorant  judges,  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  are  eternal.  Yet  this  will  not  come  up 
to  what  I  wish  to  express,  unless  it  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  full  perception  of  its  being  an  emanation 
|rom  and  a  manifestation  of  God ;  since  only  when 
we  thus  feel  is  its  nature  comprehended.  The 
character  of  mind  thus  formed  is  great,  soimd, 
gigantic;  yet  ever  learning,  humble,  astonished, 
worshipping,  because  it  finds  all  things  with 
'Holiness  unto  the  Lord'  written  in  eternal  cha- 
racters upon  them.  It  is  loving  and  pure,  and 
ready  to  see  love  and  purity  in  all  things.  !N'or 
is  its  patient  search  to  be  deceived.  AU  that  is 
submitted  to  it  it  grasps  so  tightly,  that  it  crushes 
it  if  it  be  hollow." 

"  "Well,"  said  David,  "  all  this  is  very  excellent, 
and  carries  conviction  with  it.  But  what  has  it 
to  do  with  what  we  were  talking  about — the 
moral  status  of  woman  ?" 

''Give  me  time  and  you  will  see  what  I  am 
^ving  at.    Though  I  may  as  ^ell  say  that  if 
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you  could  see  two  jumps  before  you,  you  might 
see  what  I  intend ;  for  it  is  not  so  dark  even  now. 
There  is  need,  bitter  need,  to  bring  back  to  the 
minds  of  men — but  I  do  believe  of  the  Jews  espe- 
cially— ^that  to  live  is  nothing,  unless  to  live  be  to 
know  Him  through  whom  we  live  :  and  that  He 
is  not  to  be  known  by  a  selfish  vain-glory,  in  the 
foulness  of  wicked  thoughts,  or  an  ungrateful  self- 
dependence.  Nor  by  marring  His  fairest  works, 
and  denying  the  evidence  of  His  influence  upon 
His  creatures.  If  man  would  view  all  things  in 
their  heavenly,  God- ward  tendency ;  if  he  would 
reverently  observe  how  they  might  lead  his  own 
spirit  and  the  spirits  of  every  one  else  to  those 
immortal  objects  which  diverge  from  the  throne  of 
God  for  ever,  there  would  no  longer  be  only  a  few 
stunted,  distorted  objects  visible  to  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding.  He  would  live  afl  on  a  mountain- 
top,  where  the  impressions  that  flowed  in  upon 
him  fitjm  all  suirounding  things,  would  cause  him 
vividly  to  feel  that  man  is  a  being  ftill  of  rejoicing 
life,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  system  ordained  by 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  inhabiting  a  world 
fiill  of  wonder  and  beauty,  moving  amongst  crea- 
tures, in  which  every  part  is  a  manifestation  to 
human  understanding  of  the  wisdom  and  love  in 
which  it  was  made.  We  should  thus  start  in  an 
eager,  loving  race.  Not  the  jairing  competition  of 
selfish  interests,  but  the  aspirations  of  noble  hearts 
— hearts  lifted  above  the  region  of  unholy  passion 
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— hearts  Med  with  hright  realisations  of  the 
good  to  be  attained  in  the  ever- enlarging  and  un- 
measured ^tore — hearts  of  whom  each  one  is 
striving  to  accomplish  most  in  the  service  of  its 
God,  yet  each  rejoicing  in  what  the  other  has 
achieved.  It  is  when  the  mind  is  thus  glorified 
that  the  admiration  of  beauty,  and  love,  and  wis- 
dom attains  to  its  utmost  grandeur ;  th^  inteUi- 
gence  is  exalted;  science,  poetry,  piety,  and  life 
become  one,  and  we  feel  our  connection  with  our 
native  skies.  This  is  the  source  from  which  the 
highest  delight  of  knowledge  springs — a  loving 
admiration  blending  in  an  unpoUuted  holy  mind 
with  the  impressions  received  from  outward 
things,  and  the  workings  of  the  ever-brightening 
intellect  within — a  spirit  which,  may  it  exist 
vivid  and  unalloyed  in  my  bosom,  imtil  I  turn  my 
weary  eyes  upon  the  last  setting  sun  !" 

"  Amen,"  said  David.  "  I  thought  of  begging 
permission  to  attempt  a  slight  sentiment  myself: 
but  I  shall  wait  till  you  have  done.     Go  on." 

"  What  I  have  said,  you  may  sing  as  my  own 
requiem.  Por  my  soul  is  dead.  I  long  for  a 
stronger  arm  than  my  own  to  rest  upon — Judaism 
supplies  it  not.  I  strive ;  and  strive  again ;  but  I 
can  no  more  gain  a  footing  than  if  I  were  climbing 
the  ashes  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  My  spirit 
remains  unsoothed  stiQ,  unholy  still.  There,  the 
murder  lb  out — let  it  pass — ^for  if  I  think,  I  shall  get 
melancholy.    ISow  please  to  notice  me  while  in 
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Bome  sense  I  sum  up.  Man's  office  is  to  glorify 
God  by  a  loving  obedience,  and  by  the  happiness 
to  himself  which  results  from  that  obedience. 
The  essence  of  moral  beauty  in  all  created  beings 
is  the  Divine  stamp  upon  them.  Qod  has  made 
all  things  to  lead  to  Himself.  From  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  source  of  moral  beauty  is  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Mind  Supreme.  That 
where  it  exists  in  any  measure  it  implies  a  con- 
dition of  the  whole  moral  being  in  some  degree 
right  and  healthy:  and  that  to  the  entire  exhi- 
bition of  it  there  is  necessary  the  perfection  of  the 
whole  God-like  character.  Out  of  which  percep- 
tion, then,  we  esteem  those  creatures  most  beautiful 
whose  functions  are  most  loving,  pure,  and  noble. 
This  is  the  standard  of  moral  perfection  by  which 
we  test  ourselves." 

"You  have  proved  your  point,  Isaac,"  said 
David.  **  You  have  shown,  and  well  too,  that, 
compared  with  man,  woman  possesses  in  a  supe- 
rior degree  the  sympathetic  faculty  which  leads 
to  the  perception  of  moral  beauty;  and,  there- 
fore, it  proves  that  her  moral  being  —  or,  in 
other  words,  her  intuitive  affection  for  the  good, 
the  pure,  and  the  beautiM,  is  naturally  higher 
than  his." 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"Then  the  expressions  concerning  her  in  our 
service  are  irrational,  cruel,  and  wicked." 

"  Certainly." 
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"  I  believe  it.  Ladies !  what  have  you  to  say 
to  this  ?" 

"  Indeed,  we  are  more  thankM  than  can  be 
expressed,  to  be  so  kindly  vindicated/'  said  Mary, 
blushing  deeply;  ''but  it  seems  so  serious  to 
decide  against  the  opinions  of  the  rabbins.  Don't 
you  think  that  perhaps  through  the  transgression 
of  Eve,  women  labour  under  religious  disadvan- 
tages which  men  do  not  ?  " 

"Pshaw!''  said  Isaac,  with  a  movement  of 
impatience ;  **  it  sickens  me.  It  is  not  true,  dear, 
and  I  won't  have  you  believe  it.  If  it  had  suited 
my  fancy  to  prove  the  lie  which  our  rabbis  per- 
petrate, by  such  short  and  simple  means,  I  should 
at  once  have  gone  up  to  Eve  and,  taking  the 
Bible  as  my  faith,  have  said  that  she  was  created 
pure  and  holy  as  man  himself — like  him  a  mirror 
of  the  Deity.  So  then  I  should  have  blown  the 
whole  scheme  to  the  devil — to  whom  it  be- 
longs— in  a  few  words.  God  gave  to  woman  a 
depth,  a  supremacy  of  feeling,  which  man  had 
not,  in  order  that  by  her  softer,  more  yielding, 
trusting  nature,  still  conquering  all  outward  as- 
saults and  *to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive,' 
He  might  be  more  glorified  than  He  could  be  by 
the  victory  of  His  other  and  stronger  creature. 
And  so  He  ever  has  been.  Where  is  the  sweet 
and  quenchless  love  which  religion  inculcates 
exhibited  as  it  is  in  woman's  heart  ?  Piety  seems 
there  in  her  native  home.    And  more  than  this, 
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you  know  very  well  you  feel  the  reverse  of  what 
the  rabbis  say.  And  it  is  true  of  woman  every- 
where. Woman  in  every  nation  exhibits  greater 
instinctive  purity  of  heart  than  man.  Truth 
cannot  be  self- contradictory :  then  I  wish  you  to 
tell  me  how  you  will  reconcile  the  two  voices.  If 
women  are  so  bad,  I  wonder,  in  these  days  of 
reform,  they  don't  try  to  get  a  bill  into  Parliament 
for  the  suppression  of  the  female  sex  altogether — 
as  a  thing  not  only  quite  useless  and  a  great  trouble, 
but  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  sin  in  the  world." 

"It  is,  indeed,  very  kind  of  you,  dear  Isaac," 
replied  Mary,  smiling,  and  she  turned  upon  her 
brother  a  look  of  grateftd,  trusting  love,  which  to 
attempt  to  describe  would  be  almost  sacrilege. 
"One  thing,  at  least,  is  very  cruel — ^the  intro- 
duction of  those  expressions  into  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice at  which  we  are  present.  If  they  knew  how 
keenly  we  feel  it — always.  For  time  can  never 
reconcile  us  to  them.  And  then  the  hearty 
response,  and  the  boys  looking  up  upon  us — in 
blank  wonder,  I  suppose,  as  to  what  the  words 
mean.     It  is  very  hard,  and  quite  imneccssary." 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  insolent  wickedness,  my  dear 
sister,"  said  Isaac  warmly;  "but  it  is  like  the 
whole  of  Talmudic  Judaism  —  all  a  glorious  self- 
righteousness  from  beginning  to  end.  Everybody 
thanks  God  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbour ; 
and  when  he  thinks  he  has  done  an  extra  good 
thing,  crows  over  him  like  a  turkey-cock  upon  a 
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bam- door.  I  hate  it.  Tlie  sacrifices  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  were  commanded  by  God  Himself;  but 
when  abused  by  self-righteousness  they  became  so 
odious  to  Him,  that  He  exclaimed :  '  Bring  no 
more  vain  oblationS|  incense  is  an  abomination 
imto  me.'" 

"  Isaac,  my  son/*  said  Mr.  Cohen  in  a  kind  and 
earnest  tone,  "  I  told  you  it  was  my  opinion  you 
had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible. 
You  cannot  understand  it.  Its  hidden  meanings 
can  only  be  imsealed  by  our  rabbins.  Besides 
you  should  have  a  care.  "What  you  are  saying,  if 
carried  to  the  chief  rabbi,  would  compel  him  cither 
to  cite  you  before  him,  to  answer  for  your  lan- 
guage, or  to  cut  you  oif  83  an  apostate." 

"I  am  sorry,  my  dear  father,  if  what  I  said 
grieved  you,  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  But  will 
you  not  say  that  the  degrading  estimate  which  our 
service  teaches  women  to  form  of  themselves,  lias 
a  fearfiil  effect  upon  the  morals  of  our  nation  ?  " 

"I  entirely  agree  with  you;  and  I  wished  to 
have  said  so  at  the  first." 

"What  would  our  almost  worshipped  Babbi 
Ben  Israel  say  to  that,  I  wonder  ?"  said  Isaac. 

"Poor  Babbi  Ben  Israel,"  said  David  laughing, 
** Which  is  he  like? — Balaam,  or  Balaam's 
donkey." 

"You  reely  —  a  —  shouldn't  speak  so  irreve- 
rent, as  it  were,"  said  ^Ir.  EKhu  reproachfully. 

"  I  think  BO  too,"  said  Mr.  Cohen.    "  Though  I 
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have  no  sympathy  with  the  feeling  at  which  they 
aimed,  Mr.  Elihu.  There  is  my  dear  child  Mary. 
I  have  instructed  her  in  the  Law.  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty.  She  is  to  be  governed  by  it — she  is  to 
expect  to  be  judged  by  it.  Will  any  one  say  I 
have  done  wrong.  Is  not  she  as  well  able  to  un- 
derstand it  as  ll^bbi  Moses,  Abcn  Baruch,  or  even 
Ben  Israel  himself?" 

"  Quite  right,  sir,  quite,"  was  the  obsequious 
response. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Mary,  as  I  suppose  Isaac 
has  done  his  say,  I  wish  you  to  promise  me,  that 
you  will  superintend  the  indoor-arrangements  for 
the  ball.  I  myself  will  get  the  information  to  our 
fiiends." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  papa ;  I  will  do  anything  you 
tell  me  about  it.  When  do  you  wish  everything 
to  be  ready  ?  " 

'*We  must  think.  It  will  be  as  soon  after 
David's  marriage  as  possible." 

"Miss  HaUevi  —  pleasure  of  your  attention, 
ma'am — glass  o'  wine,  ma'am?"  said  Mr.  Elihu, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  his  most  benignant 
regards  on  the  lady  in  question. 

"  Thank  you,  monsieur.  I  veel  zhrink  allsh  at 
dish  fairst.  Je  comprend  Inglis  vurry — vurry — 
little.    Yous  bettairst  to  shpoke  French." 

"  Mr.  Elihu  can't,  my  love,"  said  Adeline,  in 
French.  "Don't  agitate  yourself.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  able  to  make  yourself  under- 
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stood."     Tuming  to  Mr.  Elihu,   "You  wiU  be 
kind  enough  to  relieve  her  all  you  can." 

"  0  ah  !  — yes !  You  must  not  mind  me,"  said 
Mr.  Elihu  with  conscious  condescension.  "  I  am 
— a — nobody,  so  to  speak.  Always  like  to  be 
spe^liarly  dilicate  in  my  igttentions  —  a  —  as  it 
were,  to  ladies." 

Miss  Hallevi  looked  blank.  She  was  evidently 
not  able  to  appreciate  the  gallant  sentiments  enun- 
ciated.    Adeline  translated  them  for  her. 

"Ifill  —  all  —  all  —  I  veesh  I  could  spoke  — 
Je —  Youi  ave%  hien  de  la  complaisance,**  she  said 
quickly,  with  an  air  of  great  embarrassment. 

"  Views  shabby,  ma'am?  beyond,  ma'am — a — ? 
dull  and  pleasant  larks,  ma'am?  Exactly,  miss — 
yes,  madcemoysel,  at  this  time,  so  to  speak.  But 
we  have  too  as  you  —  a  —  observed  some  pretty 
birds — feathered  songsters,  for  example,  as  the 
poet  says — and  some  places,  miss,  full  of  delicious 
beauty  and  repose  —  a  —  such  great  poetry  sur- 
rounding them,  miss." 

"  Yes,  yes,  vara  goot.  I  don't  hnow  —  I  can*t 
—  Vos  champs  sont  trh  beatix,  vos  hois  sont  magni" 
Jiques.^*  And  tuming  an  intreating  look  upon 
Adeline,  she  continued  rapidly,  **plus  de  honU  que 
de  jugement** 

"  You  are  more  than  half  right,  dear,  I  believe," 
said  Adeline.  "  Mr.  Elihu,  you  see  Miss  Hallevi 
cannot  speak  English,  even  so  well  as  she  un- 
derstands it.     So  if  you  would  converse  with 
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her,  you  really  muBt  make  me  interpreter  between 
you." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Igspress,  if  you  please,  my 
flattering  —  a  —  my  interesting  sense  of  the 
honour  I  have,  in  speaking  to  your  relative  —  or 
beg  pardon  —  your  relative  that  is  to  be  —  Miss 
Hallevi ;  and  my  sweet  and  delightful  hopes  that 
we  shall  have  many  of  these  instructive  opportu- 
nities of — a  —  imparting  to  each  other,  as  it 
were  —  a  —  our  various  ideas  on  all  subjects." 

Adeline  translated  this  elegant  concatenation  of 
compliments,  as  well  as  she  could.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Elihu  was  favoured  with  a  gracefol  bend; 
which  he  celebrated,  by  rapturously  tossing  off 
a  bumper  of  punch  d  la  romaine. 

The  pimch  fairly  swallowed — and  the  glass  re- 
filled—  he  returned  to  the  attack.  The  endless 
themes  he  enlarged  upon  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  himself,  and  the  infinite  annoyance  of  Miss 
Hallevi,  we  really  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  strength  to  describe. 
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CHATTER  YH. 

MAHY'S   CONFIBMATION. 

Next  day,  Mary  was  confirmed  in  the  Jewish 
faith,  by  the  chief  rabbi. 

The  whole  of  the  day,  until  evening,  she  spent 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  mingled  ^\T.th  mtmy  teal's  in 
consequence  of  the  solemnity  of  the  service  in 
which  she  was  about  to  engage.  At  evcniug  she 
took  a  light  meal  of  unleavened  bread,  ^nth  fruits 
and  tea ;  and  then  retired  with  Adeline  to  dress 
herself  for  the  ceremony. 

Iler  attire  was  very  elegant,  but  all  of  light 
colours.  Her  fi'ock  was  of  white  silk  j  over  which 
she  wore  a  robe  of  rich  pink  barege. 

As  the  clock  struck  six,  Adeline  led  her  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  placed  her  to  sit  on  a  divan. 
The  Talmud  and  catechisms  were  open  upon  the 
table.  The  room  was  lit  by  numerous  wax  can- 
dles, burning  in  exquisitely- fashioned  candelabra. 
Adeline  sat  by  her  side,  until,  the  family  hiving 
assembled,  Babbi  Aben  Baruch  came  to  begin  the 
service.  Then,  taking  Mary's  hand,  she  raised  her 
to  her  feet^  and  conducted  her  to  the  opposite  end 
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of  the  room,  where  Mr.  Cohen  and  the  rabbi  were 
seated.  When  they  stood  before  Mr.  Cohen,  she 
pulled  Mary's  veil  over  her  face.  The  rest  of 
the  family  placed  themselves  in  a  circle  round  and 
chanted  a  hymn  selected  &om  the  Psalms : 

"  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let 
the  multitudes  of  isles  be  glad  thereof. 

''And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  This  and  that 
man  was  bom  in  her :  and  the  Highest  Himself 
shall  estabUsh  her. 

"For  the  Lord  is  our  defence,  and  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  is  our  King. 

"  Then  thou  spakest  in  a  vision  to  thy  Holy 
One  and  saidst,  I  have  laid  help  upon  One  that  is 
mighty.  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the 
people. 

"  I  have  found  David  my  servant ;  with  my 
holy  oil  have  I  anointed  him. 

"Zion  hoard  and  was  glad.  Kejoice  in  the 
Lord  ye  righteous,  and  give  thanks  at  the  remem- 
bnmce  of  His  holiness." 

Mary  removed  her  veil  and  presented  her  hand 
to  her  father.     He  rose  and  kissed  her. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  brimming 
with  tenderness,  "  in  the  distinguishing  mercy  of 
the  Almighty,  He  has  made  you  a  descendant  of 
Abraham,  and  constituted  you,  therefore,  one  of 
His  peculiar  people.  You  have,  moreover,  in- 
creased cause  for  gratitude  to  Him,  because,  though 
our  genealogies  are  lost,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
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that  the  family  of  the  Cohanim,  to  which  yon  be- 
long, is  lineally  descended  from  Aaron.  Are  you 
tbankM  to  Him  that  you  were  bom  a  Jew  and  of 
the  family  of  the  priesthood  r" 

Mary  replied  in  Hebrew,  "My  dear  father,  I 
am  indeed  thankful." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  your  nation  is  scattered 
to  aU  comers  of  the  earth ;  your  country  is  given 
to  strangera ;  your  brethren  are  everywhere  spoken 
against ;  often  made  to  endure  much  suftering  for 
their  religion's  sake.  Tliis  may  be  youi'  lot.  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  you  may  be  called 
to  those  countries  where  oppression,  poverty,  and 
misery  are  the  results  of  your  being  a  Jew ;  where 
one  of  your  people  is  of  less  consideration  than 
the  humblest  animal  in  a  Gentile  household;  where 
his  name  is  but  another  term  for  the  vilest  of  the 
human  race;  where  to  insult  him,  rob  him,  im- 
prison him,  even  kill  liim,  is  thought  a  service  to 
Jehovah." 

"  My  dear  father,  I  would  stiU  be  thankful." 

"Will  you  never  shrink  from  a  full  avowal  of 
your  religion?  Or  wiU  you  try  to  hide  it,  if 
worldly  occasion  should  offer  an  inducement?" 

"  My  dear  father,  strengthened  by  my  Almighty 
Father,  I  never  will." 

"WiU  you  love  your  brethren,  wherever  they 
live  ?  Will  you,  according  to  your  ability,  help 
their  necessities — ^yea,  beyond  your  ability,  if  need 
so  occur?    Will  you  feel  interested  in  all  their 
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trials,  and  be  diligent  in  distributing  alms  amongst 
those  of  them  who  want  it,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad?*' 

"  My  dear  father,  to  do  this  is  my  fixed  pur- 
pose." 

"  But,  while  you  give  to  them  first,  will  you 
also  be  merciful  to  any  amongst  the  Gentiles  whom 
you  find  need  your  help  ?  Will  you  love  the 
whole  human  race  ?  Will  you  feel  that  you  are 
bound  to  be  kind  to  them  as  younger  brethren? 
Will  you  pray  for  them  earnestly,  that  the  Messiah 
may  come  to  dispel  the  gloom  ^nth  which  we  and 
they  are  surrounded?" 

**  My  dear  father,  all  this  it  shall  be  my  delight 
to  do." 

"But,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  keep  yourself 
separate  from  them  in  your  house,  your  food,  and 
your  clotbing,  as  the  Lord  has  commanded  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  father,  I  will." 

"Will  you  love  the  land  which  God  gave  to 
your  fathers  ?"  Wherever  you  may  go,  ^dll  your 
heart  turn  towards  it  ?" 

"  My  dear  father,  I  do  love  it ;  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  love  it  above  all  others." 

'*  Let  this  ring  be  the  token  of  the  pledge  you 
have  made."  He  gave  her  a  ring  with  the  word 
D^IC^IT'  engraved  upon  it;  that  word  which 
is  written  so  deeply  in  Israel's  heart.  "  Wherever 
you  are,  that  shall  be  your  remembrance." 

**  The  Lord  has  given  to  us  a  perfect  law.    This 
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law  we  are  to  obey,  or  be  no  longer  His  people. 
Will  you  keep  it  in  every  particular  ?  And  will 
you  honour  and  reverence  the  holy  rabbis  who 
teach  it  to  us  ?" 

"  My  dear  father,  I  will." 

"  In  so  doing,  you  shall  be  blessed." 

"Yea,  she  shall  be  blessed  for  evermore,"  said 
Babbi  Aben  Baruch,  rising  and  opening  the  Book 
of  the  Law  to  read. 

"  These,  Mary,  are  the  commandments  given  to 
us  by  our  Law-giver  and  our  King."  He  read 
selections  from  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  pre- 
cepts, and  then  asked, — 

'*  Do  you,  in  heart  and  soul,  assent  to  the  ex- 
cellence, and  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  this  law  ?" 

Mary  replied,  "  Sir,  I  do." 

"The  daughters  of  Judah  rejoice  because  of 
Thy  judgments,  0  Lord,"  said  Rabbi  Aben  Baruch. 

Mr.  Cohen  handed  him  a  girdle  in  which  was  a 
piece  of  parchment  with  the  ^M'lit^  yDlO  written 
upon  it.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  silver 
leaves  and  pomegranates. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  child,"  said  Mr.  Cohen, 
"  you  are  going  to  make  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  your- 
self to  Jehovah.     Let  it  be  done  with  joy — 

"I  will  bind  Thy  law  upon  my  heart,"  said 
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Dr.  Aben  Barach,  as  lie  passed  the  girdle  to 
Adeline,  who  immediately  fastened  it  upon  Mary's 
bosom. 

The  rabbi  took  a  glass  of  water,  and  putting  it 
in  Mary's  hand  said,  "  As  in  water  face  answereth 
to  face,  so  let  thine  heart  be  pure,  that  God  looking 
into  it  may  see  His  own  image  reflected  with  un- 
injured brightness.  Then  thou  shalt  never  be 
moved,  but  find  love,  and  rest,  and  peace  for  ever 
and  ever." 

While  Mary  drank  a  portion  of  the  water,  Dr. 
Aben  BaruchandMr.  Cohen  each  held  a  hand  over 
her  head,  and  the  doctor  blessed  her ;  which  con- 
cluded the  interesting  semce. 


"Miss— a — Miss  Cohen," exclaimed  Mr.  Elihu, 
in  a  voice  of  brilliant  encouragement,  a  little  while 
afterwards ;  and  turning  his  lustrous  rubicundity 
of  countenance  fall  upon  that  lady. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mary,  with  a  slight  bend. 

"  Glass  o*  wine,  miss  ?"  was  the  tender  and  in- 
sinuating proposal. 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Miss  Shinebird  ?  Do  me  the  pleasure,  miss, 
to  hell)  you  —  a ?"  pursued  Mr.  Elihu. 

*'I  can  take  no  more,  sir,  thank  you,"  replied 
Adehno. 

"  I  have  been  thinking.  Miss  —  a  —  M — M — 
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Miss  Sbinebird,"  resumed  Mr.  Elihu,  pensiTely, 
"rve  been  thinking,  miss,  what  a  beautiful 
thought  is  the  ingscrutable  wisdom  of  the  prigsent 
age.  It  seems  to  open  such  a  wonderful  pro- 
spect for  our  cumsideration — our  sweet  medi- 
tation—  yes,  ma'am.  Dear  me.  Why,  miss,  if 
they  keep'aU  on  in  the  nigxt  gineration  i  n.ake  us 
as  learned  as  they  do  in  this,  the  whole  of  this 
tDonderful  terrikackious  earth  will  be  one  great 
solid  flame  of  light.  Do  you  see — a — M — M — Miss 
Shinebird  ?  M — Miss  Cohen  ?  Do  you  take  in  the 
magnificent  scope  of  the  idea?"  And  Mr.  Elihu 
laughed  aloud  with  ineffable  rapture,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  himself  down  with  more  than  his 
usual  ease  and  dignity. 

Adeline  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts  to  see  what 
she  could  reply  to  this;  but  before  the  difficult 
process  was  completed,  Mr.  Elihu,  finding  he  had 
got  somebody  to  talk  to,  renewed  the  attack. 

"  I  always  seem  sweetly  drawn  out  of  myself,  as 
it  were — a — when  I  contemplate — when  I  take 
tn — when  I  cover  with  my  whole  mind  that 
igstromary  tree,  the  tree  of  knowledge.  What 
lots  of  different  kinds  of  all  the  various  fruits 
which  can  be  imagined,  are  all  sweetly  col- 
lected there,  miss?  There's  nice  tender  pears, 
and  cherries  for  the  children,  and  apples,  and 
speaches,  and  raspberries,  and  what  not,  for  all 
descriptions  of  the  grown-up  mental  sconstitution, 
— and  delicious  cooling  strawberries  for  the  dessert. 
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You  observe  the  obarming  appropriation  — a — 
and  beauty  of  the  figure,  Miss  Shinebird  ?  Often 
and  often,  miss,  when  I've  been  lost  to  all,  sweetly 
dissolved,  as  it  were,  in  meditation  upon  it,  and 
I've  been  called  to  my  meals,  as  might  be,  I've 
been  inclined  to  transpose  the  igspression  of  the 
poet,  and  say, 

'  Thinks  I  to  myself,  here's  a  dinner  for  me ! ' 

And  then  there's  igstronomy ;  that  overwHEuring 
study,  carrying  us  up  among  the  stars — ^like  going 
up  a  ladder,  miss.  Just  think  a  moment  of  that 
great  orb,  the  sun,  the  solo  source  of  daylight,  so 
to  speak,  with  its  great  round — a — a — something 
or  other  —  ughm — a — m — m — miss,  what  i — 
is  it,  miss — a — ?" 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,  as  speaking  of  the  sun's 
disc,"  said  Adeline. 

"I — egzackly,  miss — yes,  miss — that' s  the 
word,  miss.  To  think  of  that  wonderful  globe  strik- 
ing a  light  every  morning,  and  never  missin' .  And 
then  to  think  on  the  wonders  of  the  mind  to  take 
in  and  understand  all  this.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  mind.  Miss  Shinebird  ?" 

Adeline  suddenly  remembered  that  there  were 
a  few  questions  of  some  importance,  which  she 
wished  to  put  to  Miss  Hallevi ;  so  with  a  bend  and 
a  courteous  "Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  turned  towards 
her.  But  Mr.  EHhu  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  in 
that  way ;  he  waited  tiU  her  solicitude  was  satis- 
fied, and  she  had  again  composed  herself. 
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"  Miss  Shinebird — pleasure  of  your  attention, 
miss  ?  I  feel  sweetly  inclined  to  spend  the  time 
with  views  to  our  mutual  edification.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  real  properties  of  mind  are  not  un- 
derstood. I  think  that  its  thoughts,  and  facul- 
ties, and  ideas,  and  what  not,  are  all  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  the  musical  scale.  So  I  think 
that  the  only  proper  way  to  cultivate  it  is  on  the 
principles  of  that  scale." 

''  The  musical  scale,  sir !"  echoed  Adeline,  in 
undisguised  astonishment. 

"Yes,  miss,  the  musical  scale — gamut,"  he 
continued  with  a  benignant  smile,  at  having  thus 
made  it  plainer  to  her  capacity.  "  I  think  that 
the  mind  may  be  played  upon,  like  a  piece  of 
music  —  a  flute,  for  instance,  miss — tee — ti — ^tum 
— ^ti — tee — tum,"  and  he  fingered  some  ima- 
ginary keys  upon  the  table.  "  Tuning  the  tender 
thoughts,  as  Mr.  Shakspere  says;  ke3ring  up 
the  ideas,  miss,  till  they  stretch  like  Inja-rubbcr 
things.  How  touching !  how  pleasing !  You 
perceive.  Miss — a — Miss  Shinebird  ?  Miss  Hal — 
Hal — levi  ?  This  is  why  I  read  so  much  poetry ; 
it  seems  to  be  getting  my  ideas  into  such  grand 
and  musical  order.  I  was — a — sweetly  convinced 
of  this  one  morning  last  week.  I  was  reading 
a  stray  piece  signed  by  Milton,  the  great  comic 
poet.  You  have  read  Milton,  I  believe.  Miss — a 
Shinebird;  and  therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  Satan  ?" 
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Adeline's  smile  approached  to  a  downright 
laugh.  She  couldn't  help  it.  And  she  sat  won- 
dering what  he  could  possibly  mean. 

''Oh,  Adeline/'  said  Mary,  ''I  am  inclined  to 
suppose  that,  as  Mr.  Elihu  refers  to  a  quoted  piece, 
he  means  Sato's  address  to  the  sun." 

"Y — y — yes,  ma'am.  Igzackly — yes.  Hope 
Miss  Shinebird  didn't  mistake  me  ?" 

*'I  certainly  did  not  understand  what  you 
meant,  sir.  But  now  that  I  do,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  think  the  poetry  very  fine." 

''Jest  so.  Jest  so.  And  that  description  of 
Beferelle,  and  so  forth ;  there's  a  grand  imagina- 
tion in  that  idea." 

"What's  Referelle,  qir?"  said  Adeline. 

"  It's  a  Greek  word,  I  belieye,  and  means  head 
gate-keeper." 

Adeline  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  and  so  she 
said,  "Indeed." 

"  Yes,  Miss— I—" 

"Mr.  E — U — ^hu!"  said  Isaac,  with  a  huge 
aspiration,  as  t^t  this  juncture  he  entered  the 
room.  "  What  are  you  saying  to  Miss  Steinberg? 
I  positively  wiU  be  jealous  indeed." 

"He!— he!— he!"  grinned  Mr.  Elihu,  witl^ 
intense  satisfaction.  "  You  needn't,  I'm  sure — 
need  he.  Miss — a — Miss  Shinebird?  Only  mak- 
ing myself  agreeable,  was  I?  Tl^e — a — idea, 
now — as  if  I'd  do  such  a  thing,  for  example — 
get  the  affections  which  had  been  given  to  an- 
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other,  80  to  speak."  And  Mr.  Elihu  disposed 
himself  afresh  in  his  seat,  with  an  air  of  injured 
innocence,  and  yirtuous  decision. 

"0,  you  needn't  be  under  any  apprehension 
there,  Ike,  I  believe  j"  said  David.  "  I  hear  that 
Mr.  Elihu  has  been  winking  his  eye  at  Miss 
Moses." 

"  They  falling  in  love  together,"  said  Isaac. 
"  Mr.  Elihu,  is  it  so  ?  If  it  is,  I'm  sure  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  choice.  "Why,  she  is  fitted 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  prince." 

"Reely — I — I — ^0  dear! — wh — whafs  to  be 
done — ^Mr. — Mr.  David? — I  feel — ^peculiarly  de- 
licate— yes — i — ^it's  a  mistake — a  libel — I  assure 
you.  My  attentions,  sir,  to  that  dear — I  mean 
excellent  young  woman,  have  been  chiefly,  sir — 
all,  sir,  of  a  religious  character,  as  it  were.  A — ^h ! 
T— e — s !  Miss — a — my  dear  Miss  Cohen,  you  are 

aware  of  her  obstinate  attachment  to Oh 

dear! — wh — what's  his  name,  miss?  I — I'm  so 
strangely  excited." 

"  I  presume  I  understand  what  you  mean. 
It  is  her  preference  for " 

"  Yes,  miss ;  igzackly,  miss.  Jest  so.  Her  in- 
fatuated preference  for — a — Jehudah  Hakkodesh." 

"Oh!  well,  if  there's  a  prior  engagement,  of 
course  you  couldn't  expect  to  be  accepted,"  said 
David. 

"  Oh !  i — i— it's  incorrect.  I  mean  his  writings 
— a — yes,  jest  so,  so  to  speak." 

k2 
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**  Oh,  she  likes  Ma  letters  better  than  yours  ? 
Well,  sir,  you  can't  complain  if  she  believes  his 
character  to  be  more  congenial  to  her  own  than 
yours  is." 

"  Reely,  sir— c — can't  you  help  me — a — ^Misa 
Shinebird? — that  innocent  young  lady — no — I 
mean  myself — oh,  my ! — I'm — ^a — ^it's  the  author, 
sir — yes — as  it  were." 

"  An  author,  is  he,  too  r" 

"Y— e— s.  Bless  me.  Mr. — ^a — Mr.  Cohen, 
it's  Babbi  Jehudah  Hakkodesh,  that  selected  the 
books  of  the  Mishna,  sir — yes,  sir." 

''Selected  the  Mishna  for  her,  did  he?  But 
why  didn't  you  try  to  cut  him  by  giving  her  the 
whole  Talmud,  Cabbala,  the  Targums,  Aben  Ezra, 
and  aU  ?" 

"  It  looks  more  comfortable  here  than  out  of 
doors,  Adeline,"  said  Isaac.  "The  evening  is 
excessively  foggy." 

"  And  after  so  fine  a  day — and  so  many  fine 
days.     I'm  rather  surprised." 

"Yet  the  weather  has  been  very  variable  of 
late,"  said  David. 

"Very,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Elihu,  "and  trying, 
too,  I  believe.  I  hear  that  a  comet  of  a  new  and 
peculiar  construction,  and  a — delightftdly  alarm- 
ing character,  has  passed  over  North  America, 
accompanied  by  a  powerftd  smell  of  brimstone, 
that  completely  suiFocated  all  the  lions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.     "We — I  and  Miss  Shinebird,  sir — 
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have  been  trying  to  sweetly  edify  each  other  upon 
the  wonders  of  the  hiunon  mind.  What's  your 
opinion  of  the  human  mind,  sir  ?" 

"  I've  no  opinion  at  all  about  it,  Mr.  Elihu. 
It's  a  wonderful  thing — far  above  the  compre- 
hension of  a  mere  mortal  man  like  myself." 

'*  Well,  now,  I  seem  to  think  I  can  comprehend 
it  in  some  faint  measure,  sir,  as  it  were.  I  do, 
indeed,  sir— Mr.  Isaac — a — Mr.  Pavid.  I  think 
our  mind,  igspecially  our  infant  mind,  isn't  cor- 
rectly understood.  In  our  schools,  discipline  isn't 
elicited  on  a  large  scale.  In  training  the  faculties 
of  English  and  Greek — the  foreign  and  such  like 
— the  best  means  are  not  consistently  and  lovingly 
instructed  upon.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Isaac,  that 
it  is  your  faU.  opinion,  that  in  rearing  the  talents 
— the  genius,  for  instance — of  our  little  ones,  we 
should  be  more  or  less  attentive  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  And  the  consequence  of  the  present 
system  is,  sir,  that  our  children  don't  like  school 
— play  truant  sometimes,  smoke  cigars  to  make 
themselves  sick,  and  oblige  their  dear  mammas  to 
keep  them  at  home,  and  so  forth.  And  when 
they  are  there,  they  are  always,  as  it  were,  play- 
ing and  laughing,  so  that  the  attention  of  the 
other  scholars  is  taken  off  their  delightful  oon« 
templations,  and  in  wondering  astonishment  fbey 
are  led  to  exclaim  with  the  poet :  -— 

*  Two  mulls  make  one  spin, 
Two  chuckles  make  one  grin.'  " 
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"  Yes,  Bir." 

"  I  feel  in  a  lovely  frame,"  he  pursued  tenderly. 
'^  Miss — ^a — Miss  Shinebird,  do  me  the  pleasure 
— a — of  a  tune — ^please.     Sing 

'  Tho  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone.' 

And  sing  it  to  Meshullam." 

*'  Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  said  Adeline,  at  the  same 
time  rising.  *'  Mary,  dear,  do  you  know  if  Meshul- 
lam  is  amongst  your  music  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  the  name  before," 
replied  Mary.  '^  I  am  quite  sure  we  haven't  got 
it;  at  least,  not  in  that  name.  Still,  if  Mr.  Elihu 
will  kindly  sound  a  few  notes,  you  may  find  that 
you  know  it  well  enough,  perhaps,  to  play  it. 
Can  you  give  us  an  idea,  sir,  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  that  the  key-note  must  be  —  a 
— ^upper  Q-,  miss.  Let  me  see,"  beating  time 
with  the  dexter  forefinger  upon  his  sinister  palm. 
"  Doh-ray-me-fol-de-dol-i-o — ugh ! — ugh ! — a — 
ahem !  hem !  Try  again.  La-la-la-la-le — um — 
haw — ^ho-o-o.  That's  D  flat,  isn't  it  ?  TJghm-m- 
m.  Slight  cold.  So  hard  you  see  to  catch — ^them 
semi- tones — dee-di-dum.  Dear  me !  my  voice 
seems  quite  gone,  miss.  So  sweet  as  I  generally 
sing,  too.  Ce-e-dars — state-ly — ma-a-aids — are 
—  g-o-o-one.  That's  the  key!  Tol-ol-de-rol  — 
that's  it,  Miss — a — Shinebird.  That's  the  note, 
M-M-Miss  Cohen.    Hum-um-dum.     No,  not  that. 
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He-be-hi-bo.  That's  it!  tbat'sit!  Boyoucatcb 
it— a— l-l-ladies?" 

"  I  thiak,  my  dear,  I  know  now  what  tune  it 
is,  Hr.  Eiibu  means,"  said  Mary.  And  she  pro- 
ceeded to  ring  seyoral  chiinges  upon  tbe  piano. 

"  Yes,  Miss — a — Miss  Shi — ^Miss  Cohen ;  that's 
it!  that's  the  tune !''  screamed  Mr.  Elihu  raptu* 
rously.     " Tum-de^um-de-ti-i-i-i-L     That's  it!" 

With  an  intonation  clear,  pure,  and  brilliant, 
Adeline  sang  the  piece  desired ;  which,  though 
written  by  a  man  who  posst«sed  a  head  without  a 
heart,  has  some  touches  full  of  pathos ;  and  any 
one  who  stood  near  Adeline,  as  she  sang  with 
mournful  ten4erne88  the  following  verses,  might 
have  seen  the  large  tears  tremble  on  her  long 
silken  lashes. 

"■  More  blest  each  pine  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scattered  race ; 
For  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace. 
It  will  not  leave  its  place  of  birth, 

It  cannot  live  in  other  esrth. 

**  Biit  we  must  wander  with^ringly. 

In  other  lands  to  die. 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be 

Our  own  can  never  lie. 
Qur  Temple  hath  not  left  a  stone. 

And  mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne." 

All  her  auditors  possessed  to  the  full  the  home- 
loying;  patriotic,  Jewish  heart;  and  the  vivid  feel- 
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ing  which  inspired  her  voice  chained  their  faculties 
like  a  syren  speU. 

"  Do,  Miss  Steinberg,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 
strike  up  something  a  little  more  lively,"  said 
David,  when  she  had  finished.  '' Here's  Isaac 
crying  like  a  waterspout  in  a  thunder-shower." 

"Even  if  I  were,"  said  Isaac,  "you  had  no 
business  to  notice  it.  If  I  chose  to  say  it,  I  could 
tell  them  I  noticed  a  very  suspicious  quivering 
about  your  own  upper  lip." 

"David  likes  the  'Com'  ^  hello,'  dear,"  said 
Mary.  "  But  I  don't  know  if  you  would  prefer 
it  now." 

"  Oh,  that  I  think  is  too  Hght,"  replied  Adeline. 
"  It  has  too  much  of  the  aria  di  agilita  to  concord 
with  what  we  have  been  singing.  The  '  Crudel 
Perch^ '  will  do  better.  And  there  is  a  chaste  and 
lofky  grandeur  in  Mozart's  music  which  makes  me 
always  prefer  it  to  Donizetti's.  "Will  you  take 
your  harp?" 

"Adeline,"  said  Isaac,  "I  know  you  will  for- 
give me  what  I  am  about  to  do— beg  you  to  sing 
one  of  your  own  compositions.  And  I  would 
choose  '  The  Hebrew  Maiden's  Dying  Hymn.'  " 

"  Is  this  just  ?"  said  Adeline,  and  for  a  moment 
the  blood  rushed  a  beautiful  crimson  into  her  face 
and  neck. 

"  What  ?"  inquired  Isaac. 

"  To  expose  me." 
Nonsense— expose !    Didn't  you  know,  David, 


it 
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and  eveiybody  else,  that  Miss  Steinberg  wrote 
poetry?" 

"I  myself  certainly  had  no  knowledge  of  it/' 
replied  David. 

"Then  I'm  snre  you  must  have  guessed  she 
did;  and  that  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
More  than  that;  she  writes  music  also :  she  com- 
posed the  music  for  this  very  piece  which  I  have 
now  asked  her  to  sing." 

"  Oh,  do  give  it  us,"  said  Mary  entreatingly. 
"We  shall  all  feel  it  to  be  an  inexpressible 
favour." 

"  And  you  know,  Adeline,"  said  Isaac,  "  you 
needn't  fear  our  powers  of  dissection.  You  know 
very  weU  you  possess  the  finest  abilities  of  any 
one  in  the  room." 

"  Thank  you.  That  is  a  thing  upon  which  I 
have  an  opinion,  too,"  she  said  smilingly.  "  There 
is  no  need  that  I  should  tell  you  how  much  I  dis- 
like all  false  humility.  I  have  no  feeling  of  that 
kind.  Had  it  been  my  choice  to  publish  it,  I 
should  have  cared  nothing  if  it  had  been  the  most 
despicable  effort  imaginable.  But  I  do  say  that  I 
have  a  right  to  demur,  because  I  never,  of  my 
own  free  will,  allowed  even  you  to  know  that  I 
made  such  attempts.  You  discovered  it  by  acci- 
dent. Having  made  that  protest,  I  have  the 
deepest  pleasure  in  consenting  to  your  desire,  so 
kindly  expressed." 

And,  accompanied  by  Mary  on  the  harp,  Adeline 
sanfiT— 
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THE  HEBREW  MAIDEN'S  DYING  HYMN. 

Hy  God,  my  father's  Ood!  I  lift  mine  eye 

To  the  high  forest-shades,  the  mountains  old; 
Where  oft  the  lute's  low  thrill  of  melody, 
And  the  wild  fountain  music  uncontrolled, 
Hath  hymned  Thy  majesty 
With  Spirit  utterance  fraught.     The  tomh  was  riven ; 
With  the  triumphant  strains  came  hlending  thoughts  of 
heaven. 

Bat  ye  have  kindled  with  a  wilder  voice,  oh,  hills ! 

Ay,  sounds  of  harsher,  deeper,  sterner  tone. 
Have  wakened  the  haunted  solitude  that  fills 
Your  echoing  depths  ;  this  silvery  sward  hath  known 
Other  life  streams  than  its  own. 
Stout  hearts  have  fell ;  the  cold  thick  shadow  cast 
By  Death's  untiring  wing  hath  o'er  these  valleys  past. 

'Tis  gone — from  the  calm  ether's  pure  expanse, 
No  more  we  see  Thine  awful  presence  shine ; 
Kindling  our  altar  with  a  mystic  glance 
Of  light  unfathomed,  shadowless,  divine ; 

Thine  unsealed  merry's  shrine. 
No  more  Thy  conquering  banner  oVr  us  waves  ; 
The  war-liorse  and  the  spearm  m  sleep  in  those  urn-like 
caves. 

Here  Love,  unsleeping  Love,  hath  loosed  its  springs ; 

The  love  of  woman,  struggling  with  its  doom ; 
Saddest,  most  tearful,  of  all  earthly  things  ; 

Girt,  like  the  o'ersweeping  Phantom  of  the  tomh, 
In  Death's  mysterious  gloom. 
Yet  nerved  hy  gushing  faith,  its  woes  have  sown 
The  hopes  upsprin^ing  clear  whence  round  men  Peace 
hath  grown. 
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And  many  a  blighted  one  I  whose  yearning  tear, 

Distilled  like  dew  upon  the  violet's  head, 
In  its  lone  weeping  o'er  the  unconscious  bier, 
Where,  hushed  in  dark  repose,  its  soul  lay  spread, 
Felt  mystery,  doubt,  and  dread 
Dissolve  around  the  free  heart's  burial  sod; 
For  all  was  pure — a  consecration  unto  God. 

But  that  bright  day  is  changed :  the  mountain  height, 
Whence  Hope  soared  dove-like  midst  a  crystal  sky, 
Is  veiled  in  haunting  shadow — still  too  light — 
Making  it  all  one  death's  gulf ;  the  mingling  cry 
Of  love  and  agony 
Comes  darkly  gushing  from  grey  rock  and  cave ; 
And  heavy  sighs  o'ersweep  the  sounding  torrent  wave. 

God  hath  looked  on  thee.  Love !    Lift  up  thy  head, 
Heart-stricken  one !  thy  Lord  hath  heard  thy  ciy. 
Hope  to  the  nations !    Life  to  the  spirits  dead ! 
Joys  finom  the  fount  of  immortality ! 

Heaven  to  the  illumined  eye ! 
Calmly  I  lift  my  earth-song's  fading  breath ; 
And  then  triumphal  sink  in  love's  rejoicing  death ! 

"  How  axe  your  eervants  going  on,  Mr.  Isaac  ? 
Trying  to  live  by  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Law?" 
inquired  Mr.  Elihu. 

"  They  are  very  good  and  attentive,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  Isaac.  ''But,  no  doubt,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement." 

"Beely  —  a — M  —  Mr.  Cohen,  I  seem  to  feel 
peculiarly  desirous  to  speak  affectioiiately  to  them. 
I  do,  indeed,  sir." 
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<<  We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  go  down  amongst  them,  I  am  sure. 
And  I  incline  to  think,  they  wouldn't  greatly  ob- 
ject to  listen  to  you.  Indeed,  they  might  be 
pleased." 

In  the  full  consciouBness  of  being  called  upon 
to  pronounce  his  oracles  ex  cathedra,  Mr.  Elihu 
proceeded  to  shamble  downstairs;  in  which  act 
we  must  leaye  him  for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


LIFE   IK  THE  KITCHEE. 


On  such  occasions  as  ihe  feasts,  when  the  require- 
ments of  their  religion  demand  a  complete  cessa- 
tion from  all  physical  exertion,  except  that  of  the 
sternest  necessity,  it  was  very  usoal  for  Mr.  Cohen's 
servants  to  assemble  together  in  the  same  room,  and 
occupy  the  time  either  in  reading  or  oonyersation ; 
or  sometimes  they  spent  it  in  devotional  exer- 
cises; Benjamin,  the  man-servant,  or  Dinah,  the 
cook,  conducting  the  service.  Yery  plentiMly  was 
it  interspersed  with  singing  various  anthems ;  Ben 
roaring  out  the  words  with  aU  his  might — then 
Mr.  Cohen  could  hear  him :  for  it  waa  his  high 
ambition  to  maintain  that  reputation  for  peculiar 
sanctity  which  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  from 
the  feunily. 

Dinah  was  the  mainspring  which  reg^ulated 
the  movements  of  this  little  second  circle  at  Mr. 
Cohen's.  She  was  a  gentle,  single-hearted  person, 
with  a  motherly  solicitude  for  the  wel&re,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  of  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact.   And  all  her  peaceful  counsels  were  irresist- 
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ibly  seoonded  by  the  placid  light  which  looked 
out  from  a  pair  of  loving  dark  eyes. 

like  many  of  the  unlearned  members  of  her 
nation,  Dinah  was  excessively  superstitious;  and 
Judaism  surrounded  her  with  things  and  beliefs 
in  every  way  calculated  to  strengthen  her  confi- 
dence in  the  supernatural.  Dr.  Faustus  and  the 
renowned  Cornelius  Agrippa  were  trifling  taxes  on 
her  powers  of  credulity.  In  her  opinion  their  ex- 
ploits, and  the  beings  whom  they  saw,  were  well 
enough  in  their  way,  but  not  sufficiently  practical. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  her  belief,  the  miracles  of 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  as  related  by  Philostratus, 
were  the  most  common-place  performances.  She 
thought  even  the  Arabian  Nights  probable.  No- 
thing that  might  possibly  be  imagined  as  happen- 
ing either  in  the  celestial  or  terrestrial  world,  could 
be  so  unlikely  as  to  prevent  Dinah  from  utter- 
ing the  saving  clause,  "  You  don't  know — it  mighi 
be  true."  Most  fervently  did  she  beUeve  in  that 
miraculous  unguent,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
eye,  has  the  virtue  of  disclosiQg  the  whole  secrets  of 
the  Invisible  World ;  and  she  thirsted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Cabbala,  that,  by  becoming  a  practical 
magician,  she  might  supply  herself  with  a  pot  of 
it.  Dinah  had  also  been  favoured  with  an  intro- 
duction to  several  ghosts.  And  highly  interesting 
were  her  nervous  delineations  of  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  of  the  remarks  which  followed  their 
presentation  to  each  other.     Beside  these,  there 
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were  many  othan  whom  she  had  only  aeeai :  they 
wouldn't  speak.  Probably^  these  belonged  to  tiia 
upper  dasses  of  spirits,  and  considered  Dinah's 
position  in  society  as  placing  her  entirely  beneath 
their  notice. 

And  Dinah  was  a  bit  of  aGabbalist.  A  brother, 
yoTmger  than  herself,  used  to  come  regularly  to' 
teach  her.  And  truly  awAil  were  the  mysterious 
things  they  did,  and  the  experiments  they  per- 
formed. And  then  the  smell — to  say  nothing  of 
the  noise — they  kicked  up  sometiiBes,  when  the 
way  was  clear.  Thames  water  was  a  perftme 
to  it. 

A  small  closet,  formerly  used  as  a  receptacle  fc»f 
lumber,  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen,  awi  joining 
the  wine-cellar,  Dinah  had  fitted  up  as  the  ope* 
rating  room.  The  servants  looked  upon  it  with  a 
kind  of  holy  awe.  Not  for  worlds  would  they 
have  ventured  one  step  within  the  door.  A  ru« 
mour  was  current,  that  once,  after  a  bottle  or  so 
of  fortifying  port,  Ben  had  ventured  to  raise  the 
handle,  and  cautiously  poke  his  head  just  around 
the  post ;  but  what  he  heard,  and — ^we  mention  it 
with  regret — what  he  saw,  produced  an  extempore 
fainting  fit,  and  a  vitiated  appetite,  which  could  take 
nothing  stronger  than  bee&teaks  and  Burgundy 
for  a  week.  For  just  at  the  end,  where  the  floor 
shot  down  precipitously  into  a  deserted  ice-weU, 
with  sides  covered  with  phantom  hair,  floating 
and  sighing  amongst  the  gloomy  winds,  and  to 
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which  no  bottom  had  ever  been  found — there  we 
Bay,  where  the  ddeB  were  broken,  and  the  chasm 
was  no  one  knows  how  deep,  was  a  hideous  caldron 
pool,  covered  with  patches  of  black  and  hissing 
foam  that  whirling  in  slow  and  gurgling  eddies 
tumbled  over  the  horrid  crags  into  some  infernal 
den  below;  and,  on  the  quiyering  maige  of  this 
spectre  lake,  a  white  female  figure  flitted  back- 
wards and  forwards,  wringing  its  hands  in  agony, 
and  crying  with  piteous  wail ;  when  suddenly  the 
Headless  Piend  emerged  from,  the  depths  of  the 
seething  waters,  his  wife  at  his  side,  all  bejewelled 
and  gUttering  with  a  thousand  prismatic  stalactites, 
her  fEU)e  black  as  night  with  shifting  shadows, 
through  which  broke  at  times,  struggling  like 
drowned  star-light,  a  few  fitful  gleams  of  her  fiery 
eyes,  *'seen  but  by  glimpses/'  Ben  could  look  no 
more.  For,  lo !  a  thriU  of  horror  pervaded  his 
being,  a  film  gathered  upon  his  eyes,  and  the 
whole  scene  evaporated  in  a  whirlwind  of  smoke 
and  infernal  mist.  !No  wonder  that  he  took  to 
his  bed  that  night  at  half  past  eleven  punctually, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  drenched  in  slumber 
before  the  sonorous  tolling  of  the  midnight;  at 
which  mystic  hour  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  demon-land  assure  us,  the  infernal 
gates  are  thrown  open  wide,  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness sally  forth  in  search  of  victims,  and  the  miser 
returns  to  earth,  to  sigh  and  gibber  over  his  trea- 
sure of  buried  gold. 
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Dmah  had  often  laughed  at  their  fears,  and  in- 
cited them  to  yifidt  her  stance  ;  with  an  aasuranoe 
that  it  should  not  involve  them  in  unpleasant 
results  at  any  future  period  of  their  being.  They 
could  trust  her ;  but  not  her  brother.  They  feared 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  power  of  a  man  who 
mighty  after  all,  have  connection  with  some  wicked 
agency,  and  who  might  take  advantage  of  their  cre- 
dulity by  reporting  them  to  the  Powers  of  Evil. 
Dinah  assured  them  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
supernatural  arts ;  and  even  if  he  had,  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  exert  any  disagreeable  in- 
fluence on  them.     Wouldn't  do. 

But  the  room.  There  was  no  smell  of  sulphur 
about  it —  none  of  the  approved  apparatus  of  magic 
— none  of  those  mysterious  preparations  which 
are  terrificaUy  depicted  in  the  ''Wolfs  Glen;" 
no  owl  beneath  the  blasted  tree,  with  ominous 
flapping  wings,  hovering  over  the  edge  of  a  cal- 
dron of  lurid  fleune ;  no  circle  of  skull  and  bone, 
not  even  the  orthodox  ring  of  pale  blue  light  that 
should  flicker  round  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
there  was  a  large  table,  on  which  were  distributed 
a  variety  of  bottles,  vases,  boxes,  and  other  chem- 
ical apparatus.  Along  with  these  was  a  little 
text-book  fuU  of  mystic  rites.  Such  deep  phrases 
as,  outer  and  inner  life,  subtle  spirits,  ethereal 
essences,  invisible  fluids,  connection  of  cause  and 
effect — which  connection,  in  our  ignorance,  we 
humbly  presume  must  be  the  sea-serpent — ^we  put 
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it  to  Brother  Jonathan — mind  and  matter,  hidden 
things,  formed  a  prettj  considerable  item  in  the 
commodity ;  so  much,  so,  that  one  could  hardly 
help  suspecting  a  good  deal  of  it  to  be  imported 
duty  free  from  the  atores  of  Ignaxio  Palazsdo. 
Around  the  walls  Dinah  had  hung  a  series  of  por- 
traits, intended  to  represent  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions. For  Yandyke  to  have  seen  them  'would 
have  been  inexorable  madness.  One  head  was 
supplied  with  a  pewter  face  and  goggle  brass  eyes, 
and  a  coronal  of  erected  hair,  Uke  the  gilded  spikes 
which  bristle  on  the  top  of  the  Monument  on  Fish 
Street  Hill  —  this  was  Terror :  it  was  enough  to 
frighten  the  Wellington  Statue  from  its  propriety. 
Besignation  was  the  perfect  incarnation  of  Despair. 
Amativeness  seemed  the  embodiment  of  Hydro- 
phobia. Destructiveness  was  shadowed  forth  by 
the  countenance  of  a  weak,  irresolute  ninny.  Hap- 
piness was  just  what  one  would  fancy  a  person 
being  done  to  death  by  tickling.  Self-esteem  was 
a  lackadaisical  blockhead. 

To  return  to  the  second  evening  of  the  feast. 

"Well,  Dinah,"  said  Benjamin,  "  there's  a-goin* 
to  be  no  more  winter  now !  I  hear  as  how  they've 
bin  and  fan  out  a  plan  for  stopping  the  earth  from 
going  away  so  far  from  the  sun  —  always  keep  it 
in  the  same  place  as  near  as  may  be,  don't  you 
see.  And  they're  goin'  to  take  out  a  what-d'ye- 
call-'em ;  them  things,  Ruth,  as  they  has  to  keep 
any  one  else  from  doing  the  same  sort  o'  work  ?" 
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A  paytent/'  suggested  Euth. 

*'  That's  it  —a  paytent,"  resumed  Ben.  "  The 
shpeldfication  is  now  at  Shomersit  House." 

'^  Lor' !  ha  mossy,*'  exolaimed  Dinah,  putting 
up  her  hands,  opening  her  eyes  bigger  than  the 
glasses  of  her  spectacles,  and  the  great  borders  of 
her  white  linen  cap  quivered  with  Mght.  "  Well, 
the  world's  coming  to  an  end,  sure  enough.  I 
alius  said  they'd  never  stop  these  presumtshis  in- 
ventions till  they  made  the  Lord  come  down  and 
confound  'em,  as  He  did  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  — 
goin'  up  in  the  skies  in  balloons,  and  sich  like. 
He'U  be  down  upon 'em  yet  afore  they  thinks 
on  it." 

**  How  much  further,  then,  is  the  earth  away 
from  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer  ?"  asked 
Buth. 

"  Oh,  child,  I  don't  know.  P'raps  Ben  there 
can  tell  ee'." 

"  Eight  or  nine  miles,"  replied  Ben. 

**  Lar !"  exclaimed  Buth  with  modest  surprise. 
"  "Well,  I  never ;  as  mnch  as  that !" 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  cried  Anna,  bursting  out  a 
laughing.  Anna  was  lady's  maid  to  Miss  Cohen, 
and  was  decidedly  a  girl  of  a  high  class  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  servants;  and  she  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education. 

"What  pain  has  got  into  your  temper,  my 
lady  .^"  inquired  Ben.  "I^ow,  Dinah,  if  you'll 
please  to  stand  pudd'n,  I  can  rise  a  glass  o'  wine 
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a-piece/'  and  he  deposited  a  bottle  on  the  table. 
Dinah  immediately  started  off  to  the  pantry. 

"  Why,  to  hear  your  mistake  made  me  laugh  — 
and  enough  too/'  said  Anna. 

"  What  mistake  ?*' 

"  To  say  that  the  earth  is  Airther  firom  the  sun 
in  winter  than  in  summer." 

"  Well,  now,  you  certainly  aint  a-goin*  to  have 
the  emperdince  to  say  it  isn't  ?"  replied  Ben,  as 
he  beat  a  contemplative  tattoo  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  on  the  table. 

"  Impudence  ?  It  wasn't  when  I  went  to 
school." 

"Altered  a-puppos,  dessay.  How  was  it 
then  ?" 

"  Three  millions  of  miles  near&r  the  sun  in 
winter  than  in  summer,"  said  Anna,  with  deci- 
sion. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord  !  there's  a  choker !"  cried  Ben, 
as  ho  pensively  cut  a  notch  in  the  table  to  try  the 
quality  of  the  wood.  "  See  what  it  is  now  to  be 
a  scholar." 

"  It's  truth,  however,"  replied  Anna,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  cuss  me,  yes  ! — coz  you  said  it  —  sure 
to  be." 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  Mr, 
Haohir,  I  beg  you  will  use  more  becoming  lan-s 
guage ;  and  also  remember  what  evening  it  is." 

"Oh,  bless  me!  I  forgot  —  yes,  ahem!  my 
lady.     Ye  couldn't  now  do  a  poor  undone  sinner 
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the  kindness  of  puttin'  up  a  prayer  for  the  good  of 
his  soul  ?  Your  own  lies  are  as  much  as  ye  can 
answer  for  — enough  to  do  to  keep  them  square,  I 
reckon  ?" 

"  I  beheye  I  am  much  less  addicted  to  lying 
than  my  accuser ;  and  I  certainly  don't  break  the 
third  commandment,  nor  the  sabbath,  nor  yet  get 
drunk  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement.  I'm  not 
such  a  reprobate  as  that." 

**  Me  break  the  shabbat  ?  —  me  get  drunk  on 
the  Great  Day  of  Atonamint  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  and  swear  too— most  vilely." 

"  Me  swear? — ^You —  I'll  have  you  up  before 
the  rabbis." 

"  Whew !    You  daren't,  Mr.  Machir." 

"Daren't,  Lady  Pious?" 

**  Yes.  They'd  have  to  put  you  out  of  the 
synagogue.  If  Mr.  Cohen  knew  your  goings  on, 
you  wouldn't  be  here  another  week.  But  I  don't 
want  you  to  speak  to  me;  so  if  you  wouldn't 
compel  me  to  insult  you,  you  had  better  say  no 
more.  I  am  vexed  with  myself  for  ever  .having 
anything  to  do  with  you." 

"  When  is  it  I  breakah  the  shabbat  ?" 

"  Always.  You  generally  cook  and  clean  your 
boots— do  anything  you  want,  I  think.  And  you 
never  do  without  boiling  water  to  make  your  tea 
and  coffee.  In  the  synagogue  though,  I  look 
down  and  always  see  you  more  sanctified  than 
enough.    As  to  that,  so  you  are  to  Mr.  Cohen." 
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"  You  Ve  no  judgment^  nor  yet  sense,  nor  yet 

principle,  Miss  Gersom.  Phnph!  I  wonder  I 
talk  to  yon.  Women  a-comin'  to  teaxsh  the  law 
now.  We  ought  to  be  holy ;  time  to  be  gathered 
home — ^Eugh." 

"  I've  too  much  principle  to  try  to  pass  myself 
as  a  better  Jew  than  I  am,"  said  Anna. 

"  Do  you  know  how  often  you  go  out  in  your 
lady's  clothes?"  inquired  Ben. 

"  Do  you  keep  account  how  many  bottles  of  wine 
you  steal  from  the  cellar?"*  retorted  Anna. 

"Lau!"  said  Ruth,  soothingly,  "what  a  pity 
it  is  to  hear  you  two  quarrel.  I'm  so  sorry. 
Come,  make  it  up,  and  be  comfortable.  Dare  say 
there 's  six  o'  one  to  half-a-dozen  of  the  other." 

"  No,  indeed,  there  isn't,"  replied  Anna.  "  I'll 
never  be  friends  with  the  great  fool  again.  Let 
him  keep  his  distance  from  me  in  future,  else  he'll 
get  a  lift  in  Miss  Cohen's  opinion  that  he  little 
thinks  on."  And,  with  this  resolution,  Miss 
Gersom  left  the  kitchen,  and  went  to  her  own 
room. 

*  "  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
ooro/'  is  a  principle  obeyed  to  the  letter  in  many  Jewish 
households.  The  seirants  are  allowed  to  take  fireely  of 
any  yiands  for  their  own  use.  Conscience  and  respect 
for  character  are  their  restraints.  This  is  one  of  those 
thousand  perverted  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  render  modem  Judaism  a  burden  grieTous  and 
intolerable. 
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"  What'B  the  matter  with  Anna?'*  inquired 
Dinah,  who  had  met  her  in  the  passage. 

**  Huflfy,"  said  Ben  concisely. 

"  It's  a  sad  thing,  with  everything  to  make  us 
happy,  we  can't  live  in  peace,"  said  Dinah,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Never  mind,  Dinah ;  sliver  up  the  pudd'n. 
That's  jest  my  style  o'  taste — ^plenty  o'  plums  in 
it,"  said  Ben,  as  he  poured  a  glass  of  wine  for 
himself.  "  Well ! "  he  resumed  reflectively,  as  he 
elevated  the  glass  to  his  lips,  "  Here's,  '  May  the 
lover  of  this  never  want ! '  "  which  sentiment  he 
endorsed  by  swallowing  the  contents  at  a  single 
gulp. 

**  That's  gone !"  he  said  pensively — and  he 
rested  the  glass  on  his  knee, — "and  I  feel  the 
good  on  it.  Here's  a  riddle  for  you  Ruth: 
'  'What 's  the  height  of  gallantry  ? '  Now  that's  a 
good  un'  for  a  lady  to  answer ! " 

'*  You  must  give  us  time  to  think,"  said  Ruth. 

**  Well,  ponder  it  over  a  glass  of  wine,"  said 
Ben,  as  he  filled  several,  and  passed  them  round. 
Now  your  answers,"  he  resumed  after  a  while. 

D'ye  an  give  up  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  everybody. 

«  yiHftiTig  a  woman  as  takes  snuff!"  said  Ben, 
triumphantly. 

"  Eugh !  you  nasty  fellow,"  exclaimed  Ruth, 
with  becoming  alteration  of  countenance. 

"  Ruth,"  said  Ben,  after  a  few  minutes  of  deep 
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and  solemn  thought ;  for,  like  many  other  gentle- 
men, Ben  always  felt  his  piety  enlarge  over  the 
wine-bottle,  **  I  see  jes  now  you  tipped  that  glass 
off  as  if  you  liked  it." 

'*  Well?"  said  Ruth. 

*'  "Well,  now,  jes  listen  to  a  bit  of  tf  moral  sen- 
timent that's  none  the  was  becorz  it  comes  from 
me.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  you  never  take  up 
a  love  for  wine  or  strong  drink.  It's  brought 
many  a  fust-rate  man,  Ruth,  to  be  scragged.  A 
ruined  fortun  is  a  bad  thing,  a  ruined  constitution 
is  wusser ;  but  of  all  ruins,  Ruth,  the  wust  of  all 
is  blue  ruin,  for  that  kills  up  both  body  and 
soul." 

"  Lau  bless  us !  Tou  to  advise — ^what  next  ? 
Tou  don't  like  a  glass — do  ye  ?" 

"  Now  Ruth,"  said  Ben  tenderly,  "  speak  kind 
when  anybody's  teUin'  on  ye  for  yer  raal  good. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  as  I'm  not  given  to  take  a 
little  drop  Mmetunes,  'Twouldn't  be  no  sort  o' 
use,  cos  you  knows  it.  But  women's  nat'lly  less 
strongly  gifted  than  men.  One  of  our  rabbis 
says,  '  Don't  even  look  upon  it  in  the  glass,  for  it 
will  bite  Hkc  a  serpent  and  sting  like  an  adder.' 
Now,  no  simile  could  say  more  than  that.  We 
all  know  about  a  serpent, — ^how  if  you  comes 
near  it " 

"  There,  that'll  do,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  inter- 
posed Ruth.  "  Pious  talk  isn't  your  forte,  Ben, 
and  you'd  best  to  let  it  alone — more  especially 
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while  you  act  so  different.     Babbi  Aben  Barucb. 
can  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know/' 

"  "Well,  we  *11  drop  that,"  said  Ben,  "  since 
you  won't  take  it  as  it's  meant,  Buth.  I'm  going 
up  the  river  a-Thursday,  for  master,  and  you 
mi^t  square  matters  so  as  to  come  with  me,  if 
you'd  like  a  treat." 

"  I  've  got  a  treat  already  laid  out  for  Thursday," 
replied  Buth,  "  I  shaU  be  by  the  water-side  aU 
day." 

"  He  ?  I  didn't  know  as  how  you  was  a-goin' 
anywhere.  Goin'  to  Brighton  long  o'  Miss  Cohen, 
I  reckon?" 

**  Noj  I  wish  she  was  going  there.  What  I 
mean  is,  I've  got  to  stand  to  the  wash-tub  all 
day.  I've  got  a  month's  washing  to  do  for  my- 
self." 

"  Now,  Ben,"  said  Bachel,  "  you  know  plenty 
of  stories,  so  teU  us  one  or  two." 

"  Oh !  and  he  tells  them  so  soft,  too,"  said 
Buth,  "  so  touching !     Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Well,  what  shaU  I  tell  ? "  asked  Ben. 

"  You  know  plenty,  tell  anything  you  like," 
replied  Bachel. 

**  Very  good !  I  will,"  said  Ben. 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  arrange  himself  in 
the  proper  manner  for  story-telling.  Having 
tenderly,  by  the  help  of  both  his  hands,  guided 
one  knee  over  the  other,  he  cleared  his  throat, 
spit  at  the  stove,  sniffed,  took  out  his  bob-pipe, 
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tapped  it  on  the  table,  swept  away  the  tobacco 
ashes  with  his  hand,  drew  a  whiff  or  two  to  see 
if  the  way  was  dear,  and  then,  filling  it  with  the 
fragrant  weed,  he  deposited  the  "  *bacco-box"  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  raising  the  candle  to 
his  mouth,  lit  up  his  pipe,  till  with  the  feaiM 
enei^  of  his  puffs  it  vomited  forth  smoke  and 
cinders  like  a  little  Etna.  During  the  whole  of 
these  preliminary  steps,  he  continued  vacantly 
staring  at  the  fire,  to  collect  his  thoughts:  and 
then  he  told  his  w<Hidering  auditors  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
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CHAPTEH  IX. 


LEGENDS.' 


Of  a  certain  animal  named  Oannes,  that  came  ap 
out  of  Yam  Suph,  or  the  Bed  Sea,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Babylonia.     He  had  a  human  voice  and 
two  heads,  one  growing  beneath  the  other.     His 
body  resembled  a  wonderful  fish ;  and  firom  the 
tail  of  this  fish  body  proceeded  his  feet,  which 
were  like  those  of  a  man.     At  sunset  every  even- 
ing this  creature  retired  into  the  sea  to  spend  the 
night.     As  well  as  conversing  with  mankind,  and 
vocally  instructing  them  how  to  build  cities,  make 
laws,  and  acquire  the  arts  and  sciences  of  civilised 
life,  he  wrote  concerning  political  economy.     He 
told  them  of  the  colossal  ship ;  which  was  so  lai^ 
that  the  captain  had  to  be  drawn  about  the  deck 
in  a  carriage  to  give  his  orders.     The  masts  were 
so  high,  and  the  sails  so  big,  that  the  sailors  who 
went  aloft  to  rig  them  while  youths,  were  gray- 
headed  with  age  before  they  came  down.     Once 
this  ship  was  in  great  peril  from  a  storm.     The 
sailors  were  obliged  to  discharge  some  of  the  bal- 
last, in  order  to  lighten  the  vessel ;  when,  to  their 
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snrpriBO;  first  one  island  rose  above  the  waters 
and  then  another  and  another  until  the  land  was 
formed.  He  told  them  how  Abraham  whilst  he 
lived  in  his  native  country  was  put  into  an  oven 
for  worshipping  the  true  God ;  and  that  he  came 
out  uninjured.  He  told  them  of  the  great  raven 
that  always  flaps  its  wings  in  the  windows  of  the 
dying.  He  told  them  how  the  man  in  the  moon 
causes  the  tides :  his  share  in  the  matter  is  to 
pour  water  £rom  an  immense  bucket.  Being  an 
excessively  lazy  fellow,  he  often  ceases  work  to 
indulge  himself  in  a  nap ;  and  the  water  takes  this 
opportunity  to  subside  to  its  level.  He  told  them 
moreover  of  Zechariah  Hildoth.  How  he  aposta- 
tised, and  tried  to  make  proselytes  to  his  false 
religion;  how  one  day,  whilst  he  was  preaching, 
he  suddenly  died ;  and  on  undressing  him,  ''  Keep 
yourselves  jfrom  idolatry,"  was  found  written  on 
the  tail  of  his  shirt ! 

One  or  two  of  the  traditions  which  he  told  we 
feel  inclined  to  give;  but,  as  we  are  not  so  foolishly 
sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  we  could  repeat  them 
with  Ben's  amplifications  and  embellishments, 
we  must  beg  permission  to  write  them  in  our 
own  way. 

One  referred  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  our 
first  parents.  The  Sacred  Garden  was  separated 
by  a  vast  ocean  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  fiUed  with  luxuriant  trees,  and  ever-bloom- 
ing flowers,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  climate 
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was  one  perpetual,  heavenly  spring.  In  the  sixth 
day  of  the  work  of  creating  the  universe,  Qod 
made  the  first  man,  and  placed  him  in  the  garden 
to  cultivate  and  to  keep  it.  He  called  him  Adam, 
or  the  man.  The  name  likewise  signifies  red  earth, 
or  mould;  and  also  beautiful,  lovely,  elegant,  de- 
scriptive of  his  perfect  personal  heauty.  Before 
creating  Adam  the  Deity  assumed  a  human  body, 
after  the  £rame  and  shape  of  which  he  modeled 
him.  He  consisted  of  two  bodies,  the  one  male, 
the  other  female.  These  bodies  were  joined  to- 
gether by  the  shoulders ;  and  Eve  was  formed  by 
merely  separating  the  one  from  the  other.  His 
stature  was  gigantic.  He  reached  unto  the  hea- 
vens, and  extended  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other ;  but,  after  his  transgression,  his  height 
was  reduced  to  one  thousand  ells,  or  nine  hundred 
cubits.  (Some  of  the  rabbins  say  that  his  measure 
was  lowered  to  one  hundred  eUs.)  This  reduction 
was  made,  not  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity, 
but  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  the  angels  :  for  they 
were  terrified  on  account  of  his  enormous  height 
and  powers,  and  requested  of  God  to  diminish 
them,  lest,  now  that  his  innocence  was  lost,  he 
and  his  posterity  should  make  war  upon  heaven. 
His  body  was  spiritual ;  yet  tangible  and  to  be 
seen — ^like  an  angel :  but  through  taking  the  for- 
bidden fruit  it  was  transmuted  into  one  earthy 
and  material.  Eve  herself  was  the  forbidden 
fruit.     God  created  her  as  an  intellectual  com- 
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panion  for  man ;  a  being  who,  by  oonyerse  with, 
him,  was  to  enlarge  his  views  of  the  Deity ;  and 
they  lived  together  in  a  state  of  virgin  innocence. 
But  beguiled  by  the  serpent,  she  tempted  Adam ; 
who  eagerly  acquiesced  in  everything  emanating 
from  so  dear  a  person,  and  they  fell.  The  ser- 
pent afterwards  produced  Cain.  Adam  invented 
the  Hebrew  letters,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
inspired  books  —  one  was  on  the  Creation,  and 
another  on  the  Deity.  He  also  wrote  the  ninety- 
third  psalm;  this  he  did  immediately  after  his 
creation. 

In  the  tradition  respecting  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
Ben  was  obliged  to  contradict  himself  at  every 
turn.  And  it  really  is  such  a  labyrinth,  that  we 
know  not  how  to  get  through  it  except  by  de- 
viating somewhat  from  the  usual  style  of  story- 
telling. 

Og,  king  of  Bashan,  was  the  last  of  the  Be- 
phaim,*  a  race  of  giants  in  Canaan,  of  whom  there 
were  several  families.  The  giant  Og  is  a  prodi- 
gious favourite  with  the  rabbins,  and  figures 
alternately  as  the  Orion  and  Hercules  of  the  Tal- 
mud. They  give  the  wildest  accounts  respecting 
him  and  Sihon,  who,  they  say,  was  his  brother. 
In  their  wild,  imaginative  flights,  and  quite  re- 

*  The  word  which,  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  is  translated  giants^ 
should  be  rendered  by  Uiis  proper  name,  Hephaim  ;  for 
Og  wa8  not  the  last  of  the  giants,  but  only  of  a  particular 
race  of  them. 
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gardless  of  the  sacred  Book  they  professed  to 
illustrate,  they  have  surpassed  the  exaggerations 
of  all  the  Oriental  poetry,  whether  Persian,  Ara- 
hian,  or  Indian.  A  principal  suhjeot  of  the  rab- 
binical  traditions  is  the  fable  of  the  Loves  of  the 
Angels,  that  absurd  perrersion  of  Genesis  yi.  2, 
which  describes  the  apostasy  of  the  children  of 
Seth,  and  their  taking  wives  from  amongst  the 
proscribed  posterity  of  Cain.  The  variety  of  nar- 
ratives based  upon  it  are  extravagant  in  the  high- 
est  degree.  By  them  we  are  told  that  Og  was  an 
offspring  of  this  angelic  intercourse  with  mankind; 
and — strangely  enough — ^that  he  was  the  son,  not 
of  a  good  angel,  but  a  bad.  It  is  thus  said  that 
his  father  was  the  evil  angel  Schampiel,  and  that 
his  mother  was  no  less  than  the  wife  of  Shem 
himself.  Og  was  bom  before  the  deluge,  but  his 
brother  Sihon  was  bom  in  the  ark.  Their  power, 
in  itself  past  all  human  comprehension,  was  vastly 
increased  by  the  connection  which,  through  their 
father,  they  obtained  with  the  Prince  of  Demons. 
In  the  Jalkut  Schimoni,  Moses  tells  the  Angel  of 
Death  that  "he  had  been  forth  to  war  against 
Sihon  and  Og,  two  heroes  of  the  heathens,  who 
were  of  so  vast  a  stature,  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  could  not  drown  them,  for  they  reached 
no  higher  than  their  ankles."  To  exhibit  the  un- 
conquerable prowess  of  Israel,  it  is  said  of  Sihon^ 
that  **  he  was  harder  than  a  wall,  and  taller  than 
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any  tower,  and  no  creature  bom  of  earth  could 
withstand  his  strength." 

With  the  usual  inconsistency  that  marks  the 
traditions  in  the  Talmud,  we  find  that  the  later 
rabbins  began  to  entertain  doubts  about  Og's  being 
higher  than  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  To  any 
ordinary  man  this,  after  what  Moses  had  been 
represented  as  saying,  would  have  been  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty;  but  to  the  rabbins  it  was 
not  even  a  poser.  In  the  Sevachir  they  contradict 
the  Jalkut  Schtmani,  and  declare  that  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deluge,  Og,  assisted  by  the 
power  of  the  Prince  of  Demons,  made  an  impudent 
attempt  to  thwart  God  and  stop  the  flood  by  placing 
his  hand  over  the  windows  of  the  firmament,  and 
his  foot  upon  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep ;  but 
God  immediately  made  the  waters  boiling  hot, 
scalding  the  giant  so  severely,  that  the  flesh  fell 
from  his  bones,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  way. 
Thus  frustrated,  he  straddled  his  legs  over  the 
ark ;  and  when,  by  the  swelling  of  the  waters,  it 
had  reached  high  enough,  he  seated  himself  upon 
it,  and  so  defied  the  storm.  How  he,  outside  the 
ark,  and  his  brother  Sihon,  inside  the  ark,  were 
supplied  with  food,  we  are  not  very  satisfactorily 
told.  If  Og  retained  his  appetite  in  healthy  vigour, 
he  required  something  substantial  for  his  bill  of 
fare.  This,  as  given  in  the  Sopherim,  was  1,000 
oxen  and  1,000  head  of  game,  washed  down  by 
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1,000  measures  of  wine.*  But  in  the  Berachoth 
-we  have  the  monster  destroyed  at  last,  after  haying 
lived  nine  hundred  years. 

Og  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  triumphant 
Israel,  and  determined  to  meet  them  hefore  they 
set  foot  on  his  territory.  Tearing  from  the  earth 
a  sheet  of  rock,  six  miles  in  breadth,  he  lifted  it 
on  his  head  and  sallied  forth ;  intending  to  hurl  it 
on  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  crush  them 
beneath  it.  But  some  ants  were  miraculously  set 
to  work  on  the  stone  as  he  was  on  the  way ;  and 
having  eaten  a  hole  quite  through  it,  it  fell  over 
his  head  upon  his  shoulders,  nearly  strangling  him 
by  its  weight.  Ho  was  thus  rendered  powerless 
— a  thing  of  which  Moses  courageously  took  ad- 
vantage. But,  even  then,  the  office  of  dispatching 
him  was  no  sinecure.  Moses  —  himself  being, 
according  to  the  modest  statement  of  the  rabbins, 
ten  ells  high — took  a  battle-axe  ten  ells  long; 
yet,  even  then,  he  was  obliged  to  leap  other  ten 
ells  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  giant's  ankle. 
There,  however,  he  struck  him  valiantly ;  bring- 
ing him  to  the  ground;  when  he  succeeded  in 
completing  his  destruction. 

An  important  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scripture  may  be  drawn  by  comparing  the  sweet 

*  Called  raeostires  par  excellence^  because  the  largest 
in  use  amongst  the  Jews,  i.  e,  the  chomer  or  ten  baths, 
—  sixty-one  gallons,  three  quarts,  one  pint,  imperial 
measure. 
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siinplicity  of  the  Bible  with  the  vagaries  of  the 
Tahnud.  The  Tahnud  and  the  other  rabbinical 
writings  prove  that  the  Jewish  mind  is,  like  that 
of  all  the  Orientals,  inclined  to  extravagance  and 
romance.  Even  the  reports  which  the  spies  brought 
back  to  Kadesh-Bamea  go  to  strengthen  our  assur- 
ance that,  left  imrestrained  by  Divine  power,  the 
Jews  could  never  have  written  us  such  a  book  as 
the  Bible — apart  firom  those  wondrous  portions  of 
the  sacred  page  which  have  inspiration  stamped  in 
celestial  characters  on  every  letter.  The  correct- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  language  used  by  the 
sacred  historians,  are  unequalled  by  the  ancient 
books  of  any  nation,  especially  an  Eastern  one. 

We  turn  from  such  traditions  as  these  to  others 
of  a  more  pleasing /character.  The  following  alle- 
gorical saga  is  thoroughly  poetic,  and  explains  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  When  the  tired 
sun  rests  the  tip  of  his  orb  on  the  edge  of  the 
earth  in  the  western  hemisphere,  a  company  of 
lovely  nymphs  station  themselves  beneath  the 
horizon  to  receive,  it,  and  cut  it  into  a  thousand 
parts,  with  which  they  pelt  the  beautiful  youths 
who  eternally  guard  the  great  gates  of  the  eastern 
skies.  The  gallant  sentinels,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  frolicsome  spirit  of  their  fair  antagonists, 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  gates,  and  frx)m  thence 
they  sportively  throw  back  the  glittering  balls, 
which,  careering  through  the  heaven's  calm  ether, 
Mi  in  golden  showers  upon  the  heads  of  the  beau- 
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tiM  virgins  in  the  west.  The  Father  of  the 
universe  looks  well-pleased  on  the  innocent  diver- 
sion of  His  children ;  and  when  it  is  time  for  the 
son  to  rise,  He  opens  the  doors  of  the  temple  in 
which  the  dawn  is  kept,  and  the  nymphs  observing 
it,  hasten  to  collect  the  golden  balls,  and  uniting 
them  together  into  one  brilliant  globe,  they  sus- 
pend it  in  garlands  of  flowers  culled  from  the  fields 
of  heaven,  and  bear  it  amidst  singing  and  harping 
to  the  eastern  sky.  Elevating  it  above  their 
heads,  they  launch  it  forth  upon  its  course ;  and 
the  beautifrd  rosy  light  which  we  see  hovering 
around  it,  is  the  reflection  of  the  retiring  virgins' 
lovely  forms. 

Here  is  one  connected  with  that  season,  when, 
in  the  far  north,  the  sun  does  not  set  for  several 
weeks,  and,  if  possible,  more  exquisitely  poetical 
still.  The  Almighty  had  a  band  of  lovely  virgins 
and  youths  who  always  waited  about  his  person, 
and  accompanied  him  in  all  his  walks  through 
the  celestial  paradise,  and  collected  for  him  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  and  the  choicest  fruits.  Two 
of  these  being  more  faithful  than  the  rest,  he 
confided  to  them  the  care  of  the  sun,  saying,  — 
"  To  thee,  my  son,  Shanna,  I  give  the  office  of 
kindling  the  light  of  the  sun  every  morning,  and 
placing  it  in  its  course  towards  the  west."  And 
to  the  other,  he  said, — "To  thee,  Hassim,  my 
faithful  daughter,  I  confide  the  charge  of  extin- 
guishing the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  guard- 
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ing  the  celestial  flame  that  no  evil  happen  to  it> 
and  its  source  remain  undiminished."  Paithfully 
and  untiringly  did  the  youth  and  the  virgin  per** 
form  their  work.  In  the  winter  they  lit  the  sun's 
lamp  at  a  yery  late  hour,  and  extinguished  it' 
early.  But  as  spring  advanced,  and  the  birds  be- 
gan to  warble  joyfully,  and  mankind  came  forth 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  fresh -budding  flowers, 
they  allowed  the  heavenly  flame  to  stay  longer  in 
the  sky.  At  length  the  summer  came,  when  in 
the  northern  world  the  constant  presence  of  the 
sun  is  required  to  ripen  the  fruits,  and  by  its 
brightness  to  bring  the  flowers  to  perfection. 
Then  its  lamp  must  be  kept  always  burning,  and 
it  must  cast  its  golden  light  on  the  mantle  of  night, 
and  lose  no  time  in  idle  slumber.  It  was  then 
that  the  two  children  met  face  to  face  for  the 
flrst  time,  as  Haflsim  stood  upon  the  western 
verge  of  heaven,  and  received  from  the  hands  of 
Shanna  the  fading  sun.  And,  as  she  passed  him 
the  lamp  with  which  to  rekindle  its  beams,  their 
eyes  met,  and  Hassim's  immortal  blush  cast  an 
enchanting  colouring  of  light  on  the  whole  feu^e  of 
nature,  while  the  gentle  pressure  of  their  handa 
sent  a  thrill  of  holy  love  through  their  palpitating 
veins,  and  filling  their  hearts  with  purest  joy. 
The  Father  of  all  things  saw  ^e  loves  of  his 
children,  so  he  called  them  before  him,  and  said, 
"For  a  whole  year  ye  have  faithfully  falfilled 
your  charge.    Ye  have  safely  extinguished  the 
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piecious  light  at  night,  and  kindled  it  in  the 
morning  to  awaken  the  flowers  to  life  and  light, 
and  rejoice  hy  its  brightness  the  hearts  of  men. 
.  Henceforth  ye  shall  fulfil  your  duties  conjointly,  as 
man  and  wife/'  And,  from  that  time,  Shanna 
and  Hassim  have  performed  their  charges  together; 
and  every  morning  when  he  rises  from  their  conch 
to  trim  the  lamp,  he  presses  a  kiss  npon  her  lovely 
lips,  and  her  rosy  blush  throws  a  soft  and  en- 
chanting light  over  the  whole  eastern  sky. 

"What  more  exquisitely  lovely  creation  than 
this,  dear  reader,  could  we  leave  for  your  midnight 
dreams? 

The  constellation  Ursa  Major  is  the  chariot 
in  which  Enoch  and  Elias  ascended  to  heaven. 
As  there  is  no  hope  that  any  mortal  will  ever 
be  sufficiently  pious  for  it  to  be  required  for 
such  a  purpose  again,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
angels  to  carry  them  about  in  their  various  noc- 
turnal excursions  amongst  the  stars.  The  coach- 
man, who  is  changed  every  night,  keeps  his  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  celestial  focus,  the  polar 
star,  so  that  he  may  keep  the  two  stars  which 
form  the  shafts  of  the  chariot  in  a  direct  line 
with  it.  If  ho  were  to  swerve  from  this  for  a 
moment,  the  balance  would  be  lost,  the  whole 
concern  upset,  and  the  angels  in  the  carriage 
would  have  their  ride  spoiled  by  a  precipitate 
descent  to  the  ground. 

Ben  had  scarcely  concluded  his  tales,  when  Mr. 
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Elihu  entered  the  kitchen.  A  chair  was  imme- 
diately placed  for  him;  and  all  expressed  their 
gladness  at  his  advent  amongst  them,  in  proper 
orthodox  fashion. 

**  Jest  come  down  to  see  how  your — a — reg'lar 
habits,  so  to  speak,  is  getting  on,"  said  Mr.  Elihu, 
as  he  took  out  his  great  handkerchief  fussily,  and 
wiped  his  round,  fat,  oily  hce. 

Sen  looked  blank. 

"  0,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Buth,  looking  wisely 
at  him,  "  it*s  Miss  Cohen,  has  sent  Mr.  Elihu  down 
Ben,  to  see  if  youVe  done  them  two  riding-habits 
of  hers  as  she  give  you  to  brush." 

"  0,  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Ben,  brightening  up ; 
"  they  ain't  done  yet.  You  see,  I  knowed  well 
enough  as  how  Miss  Cohen  wouldn't  be  goin'  out 
this  afternoon  or  evening,  so  I  left  'em  till  to- 
morrow momin',  when  there  'U  be  plenty  o'  time." 

"  In  what  particular  view  is  it  that  you  wish 
me  to  understand  you  have  left  something  till 
to-morrow  morning  ?"  asked  Mr,  Elihu,  with  con- 
scious greatness. 

"  Them  things  as  you  was  speakin'  about,  sir 
^— Miss  Cohen's  habits." 

'»I  didn't  refer  to  Miss  Cohen's  habits,"  an* 
swered  Mr.  EHhu;  "I  spoke  about  your  own— r 
want  to  know  how  they're  gittin*  on." 

**We,  sir! — we!"  said  Ben,  aghast.  "Lor 
bless  you,  sir,  toe  ain't  got  no  habits.  What 
should  such  as  us  do  with  habits  ?" 
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"  Not  got  no  habits !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Elihu,  in 
alarm.  "  What  can  be  the  reason  of  such  a  me* 
lancholy  event  ?" 

"  Got  no  use  for  'em,  sir.  Lor,  why  I  don't 
suppose  as  Euth  or  Rachel,  nor  yet  Dinah,  was 
ever  on  the  back  of  a  boss  in  aU  their  life.  "Was 
you,  Ruth  ?" 

"  0  yes,"  replied  Euth,  proudly ;  "  when  I  was 
at  home,  I  often  used  to  git  up  and  ride  to  town 
behind  father." 

'*  Well,  I  never  heerd  as  how  you'd  ever  riz 
high  enough  to  have  a  reg'lar  ridin' -habit,  how- 
somever,"  answered  Ben. 

"Ah! — yes!"  said  Mr.  Elihu,  with  a  con- 
templative sigh  J  "I  perceive — a— onquostionably, 
that  you  stand  in  great  necessity  of  some  sound 
personal  advice.  Excuse  me  if  I  say,  gentlemen — 
a — a — Mr. — Mr.  Machir  and  ladies,  that  I  must 
be  very  plain  in  my  remarks  upon  you — I  must 
indeed.  In  short,"  he  continued  graciously,  and 
putting  on  his  grandest  style  of  diction,  **  I  want 
to  know  how  the  religious  faculties — the  devo- 
tional genius,  for  instance — of  your  minds  is 
gettin*  on,  and  see  if  the  moral  tree  of  your  piety 
is  bearin'  plenty  of  fruit — to  speak  in  a  flower. 
I  always  feel  igspecially  interested  in  our  young 
people.  I  think  they  are  responsible  for  enlarged 
measures  of  our  inteUictual  desire  and  attention 
— our  affectionate  sympathy,  so  to  speak." 

"Well,  I'm  very  fond  o'  children,  myself,"  said 

n2 
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Ben.     "  I  always  thinks  you  can't  be  too  particular 
how  yon  trains  'em  up." 

"Do  you  like  children,  Mr. — a — M — M — 
Maohir?  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  them,  I 
mean?" 

"  Oh,  much,"  replied  Ben. 

"I've  jest  been  giving  my  views  of  children, 
upstairs,"  said  Mr.  Elihu,  thoughtfully.  "And  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  my  in- 
structive— ^I  mean  humble  efforts  have  not  been  aU 
wasted,  as  it  were.  They're  rather  peculiar,  sir ; 
indeed,  I  believe  I  may  lay  sole  claim  to  the 
honour  of  inventing  them — but  they  are  sound, 
and,  I  think,  humbly  think,  might  be  made  a 
means  of  extensive  usefulness.  What's  your 
opinion  of  the  infant  mind,  Mr.  Machir  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  enjoined  Ben. 

"Lau!  how  stupid  you  make  yourself,  Ben," 
interposed  Euth.  "  Mr.  Elihu  means,  what  sort 
of  a  thing  it  is,  of  course.    Plain  English,  aint  it  ?" 

"  Ig — igzackly,  miss,"  replied  Mr.  Elihu. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ben,  pensively.  "  I 
never  thought  much  about  it,  you  see.  like  a 
man's,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  I  reckon." 

"It's  strange,  sir;  but  I  can  hardly  find  any- 
body as  seems  to  md  to  rightly  know  anything 
abojit  our  infant  mind.  It's  a  most  igstromary 
thing,  too,  in  a  wonderful  overwhelming  age  like 
this  is,  when  there's  such  igstensive  desires — ^such 
a  going  out  afber,  as  it  were.     And  our  young 
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people,  sir,  seem  to  know  that  we  don't  rightly 
understand  how  to  manage  'em,  sir,  and  take  great 
liberties  with  us,  and  laugh  and  make  &tces  at  us 
behind  our  backs,  and  call  us  disrispigful  epitaphs, 
and  so  forth.  In  eliciting,  sir,  the  talents  of  lore 
and  affection,  strengthening  the  faculties  of  their 
speUin's,  as  it  were,  leamin'  them  the  genius  of 
ciphering,  for  example " 

"Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Ben; 
"  but  are  you  much  of  a  hand  at  ciphering  ?" 

"  I  believe  I  can  do  a'  most  any  question  you 
like  to  ask  me,"  repUed  ]i(r.  EHhu^  in  a  Toice  of 
triumphant  decision. 

''  Well,  a  young  man  as  X  know  gave  me  some 
questions  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  can't  do  'em ; 
and  nobody  else  as  ever  I've  come  acrost  yet" 

"  W — ^wh — ^what  are  they  ?  If  /can't  do  *em 
I'm  sure  nobody  else  can't." 

"Well,  you  can  try,"  said  Ben,  unfolding  a 
paper  that  he  had  just  taken  fix)m*his  pocket, 
"  These  is  them  ; — 

'"  If  the  light  takes  three  years  and  a  half  to 
come  firom  Sirius,  the  Dog-star,  to  the  earth ;  how 
many  bunches  of  carrots  will  it  take  to  make  a 
lean  donkey  fat  ?  and  how  many  ladies*  dressing- 
combs  might  be  made  from  one  of  the  horns  of  the 
moon  ? ' 

"  *  If  a  man,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  require  a 
nose  three  inches  long,  to  set  off  and  make  stylish 
a  shirt-collar  whose  diagonal  from  the  side  of  a 
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square  is  just  four  inches  and  a  half;  how  bzoad 
most  the  tails  of  his  coat  be  ?' 

"  '  If  three  of  the  staves  of  a  water-butt  aud  the 
tail  of  a  comet  will  make  a  soup  strong  enough  to 
feed  one  man  for  a  fortnight;  what  amount  of 
strength  would  be  required  to  pull  the  boot  off 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  ?*  " 

"  Ah,  they're  some  of  Mr.  Euclid's  Problems," 
said  Mr.  Elihu,  in  a  soito  voce,  and  wiping  his  spec- 
tacles as  he  said  it;  ''  and  I  neyer  went  through 
his  works." 

"Well,  I've  always  been  given  to  understand 
as  they  were  to  be  done  by  common  figurin',"  re- 
plied Ben.  "  I've  been  told  that  they  are  only 
simple  rule  of  three  sums." 

"  0  dear  no — ^nustake,  I  assure  you,"  answered 
Mr.  Elihu.  "  If  you  look  among  Mr.  Euclid's 
Problems,  I  know  you'll  find  them  there." 

And  then  there  was  a  foolish  silence,  for  Mr. 
Elihu  couldn't  help  feeling  as  if,  somehow  or  other, 
he  had  lost  dignity. 

At  last  he  plucked  up  courage  again.  ""Well," 
he  observed,  "as  you  are  all  present,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  make  a  few  affectionate  reflections,  to 
which  I  beg  your  serious  regard  and  attention. 
I  have  no  doubt, — a — ^brethren  and  sisters,  that 
you  often  let  your  inktiUictual  understandings 
walk  abroad,  as  it  were,  among  the  brooks,  and 
trees,  and  purling  fields  (as  the  poet  says),  and 
the  pretty  affectionate  little  flower-gardens  of  the 
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country  cottages  in  this  wonderful  land  of  earth. 
And  you  have  been  given  to  feel  that,  whichever 
way  and  manner  you  contemplated  upon  them, 
they  always  led  you — ^interestingly  led  you — ^in- 
scrutably led  you — to  observe  a  kind  overruling 
Providence  over  all.  But  it  is  not  merely  in 
everything  connected  with  this  world  that  we  may 
see  this ;  but  in  all  other  things  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly invent  and  imagine — ourselves,  for  example 
—our  providential  existence  and  life,  so  to  speak. 
Jest  think,  now,  on  this  one  forcible  thought  and 
idea  a  moment.  We  all  know  how  much  we  de- 
serve death  for  the  many  inscrutable  times  as 
we've  broke  and  transgressed  the  Holy  Law.  But, 
in  mercy,  this  thing  that  we  have  so  much  deserved 
has  been  placed,  you  see,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
at  the  end  of  our  life,  so  to  speak.  Observe,  now, 
M-M-Mr.  Machir— observe,  my  feUow-sisters,  for 
a  short  space,  how  utterly  worthless  life  would 
have  been  if  the  order  of  things  had  been  changed 
—  if  they  had  been  altered,  and  we  hadn't  been 
bom  first,  I  mean  —  and  death,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, had  been  placed  at  the  beginning.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  convey  to  you  the  pre- 
cise force  of  the  idea.     I  don't  know " 

Mr.  Elihu's  lecture  was  here  ingloriously 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  strange,  unearthly  clattering 
on  the  stone  steps  that  ascended  from  the  kitchen. 

"  My  gracious !  Why ! — ^whafs  that  ?"  sobbed 
Baohel,  starting  to  her  feet. 
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''  0,  don't  be  agitated,  dear  \"  gasped  Kath,  her 
teeth  chattering  and  her  lips  quivering  like  an 
aspen  leaf.  "  0 — i — its  given  me  such  a  torn, 
you  can't  think.  Ben,  what  is  it  ?  There,  it's 
coming  in !     Mercy  on  us  !     0 !" 

"Be  quiet  !"  said  Ben.  "It's  only  rats,  I 
expect." 

**  He !"  screamed  Rachel,  gathering  her  petti- 
coats and  leaping  upon  a  chair. 

"  P-p-pray  1-1-ladies,  d-d-don't  be  alarmed," 
intreated  Mr.  Elihu,  as  he  dodged  about  the  fire- 
place, his  face  blanched  to  the  colour  of  a  winding' 
sheet.  "  rilcome  inside  there,  if — if — you  please 
— I  m-me-ean  Til  take  c-c-care  of  you — yes — 
a — h!  ril  not  allow  any  —  0  my!  0  dear!" 
he  exclaimed,  jumping  upon  the  table  as  the  clat- 
tering entered  the  room  like  mad.  "I-i-it*s  a 
sp-sp'Spi-irit,  ladies!     Oh! — a!" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  roared  Ben,  in  a  convulsion  of 
laughter.     "  Well  done,  it's  the  cat !" 

"  Zau  r  stammered  Ruth.  "  Why,  how  did 
she  make  that  row,  then  ?" 

**  Why,  some  one.  Master  Joseph,  Fll  be  bound — 
jest  like  his  tricks  —  has  been  puttin'  shells  on 
her  feet,  and  then  started  her  off." 

''Goodness  me !"  sobbed  Rachel,  shaMng  out 
her  ringlets,  and  coming  down  from  her  pedestal. 
'*  But  such  frights  don't  do  one  any  good  though. 
Do  they,  Ruth?" 

•*  O  there,  PU  teU  master  of  it,"  said  Ruth. 
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^'  I  mean  to  say  such  things  are  wicked.     Fm  fit 
to  drop.    I  do  believe  I'm  going  to  faint." 

'*Wbat  an  alarming  instance  of  the  nat'ral 
inward  depravity,"  remarked  Mr.  Elihu  piously, 
as  he  shuffled  himself  off  the  table.  '^  Well,  as 
the  child  is  upstairs,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  go  and 
make  a  few  observations  to  him  upon  this  igstror- 
nary  event ;"  and  having  so  resolved,  Mr.  Elihu 
at  once  retired  to  act. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MYSTESIES  OF  THE  CABBALA. 

liosT  persons  have  heard  of  the  Cabhala,  but  only 
a  very  few  of  them  have  more  than  an  indefinite 
idea  of  its  contents.  No  chapter  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  life  would  be  more  curious,  or 
more  astonishing,  than  that  which  embodied  this 
philosophy.  Nothing  so  fully  exhibits  the  power, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  utter  depravity  of  the 
human  understanding. 

Cabbalism  is  a  strange,  unintelligible  thing. 
Its  spirit  cannot  be  understood  in  any  valuable 
measure,  except  by  a  course  of  close,  earnest  in- 
vestigation ;  added  to  which  —  and  it  is  no  small 
difficulty  —  is  the  mystic,  obscure  cant  pervading 
the  whole  style  and  dialect  of  the  sacred  books  in 
which  it  is  written.  Inflamed  by  the  poetic 
fancies  of  an  ardent  imagination,  joined  to  a  dispo- 
sition for  metaphysical  and  psychological  specu- 
lations, the  Cabbalists  have  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate into  those  mysteries  and  remote  things  which, 
as  they  were  not  necessary  to  be  known,  God  has 
wisely  kept  hidden  from  our  dim  and  limited  per- 
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ceptions  in  the  present  stage  of  our  existence. 
The  consequences  of  that  pride  of  human  wisdom 
against  which  He  so  emphatically  warns  His 
creatures,  may  he  recognised  in  the  self-deifying 
theories  of  these  wild  religionists.  The  heginning 
of  this  philosophy  seems  to  he  a  dissatisfaction  with 
the  amount  of  Revelation  which  the  Deity  has 
seen  it  fitting  to  impart  to  us,  and  an  enthusiastic 
desire  to  set  up  a  theorem  of  the  relations  which 
mankind  hold  to  the  Creator  and  all  created 
things.  Thus,  these  Jewish  doctors  indulged  in 
profound,  ahstract  ideas  upon  the  nature  of  God 
and  man,  and  all  the  other  heings  whom  He  has 
created,  and  of  the  universe  itself;  until,  in  strong 
minds,  their  speculations  were  changed  to  visions 
of  incoherent  wildne&s;  and,  in  weak  minds,  ap- 
proaching, in  various  degrees,  to  absolute  insanity. 
The  alchemical,  or  hermetic  initiations,  as  in- 
stituted by  the  Cabbalists,  cannot  be  separated 
from  their  theosophic  initiations  in  general ;  for 
they  all  form  one  mystical  and  occult  whole. 
Alchemy  is  used  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  the  Cabbala ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  that  any  attempt  to 
make  it  a  separate  science  was  made.  It  was  then 
that,  incited  by  the  enthusiastic  Geber,  an  Ara- 
bian philosopher,  the  European  initiates  took  upon 
themselves  to  form  a  course  of  initiations  for  the 
distinct  prosecution  of  hermetic  researches,  imbur- 
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dened  by  $aiy  of  the  transcendental  spiritualism  of 
the  Cabbala. 

That  alohemy  originated  with  the  Jewish  cab^ 
balists,  and  that  its  existence  amongst  them  was, 
^rhaps,  coeral  wiili  the  whole  of  their  theosophy, 
we  hare  the  strongest  proof  that  history  and 
deduction  could  afford.  The  Jews  themselves 
declare  it  positively.  But  a  better  evidence  than 
that,  is  the  alchemical  interpretation  which  they 
give  to  memy  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
which  we  may  certainly  conclude  they  would  not 
have  done,  had  they  already  a  fixed  theorem  re- 
specting them,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  their 
transcendental  spiritualism. 

But  another  proof —  and  we  incline  to  think  it 
sufficient,  if  there  were  no  other  —  is  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Cabbala  itself,  which  shows  us  that 
the  Jews  early  commenced  an  earnest  research 
after  the  philosophic  fire ;  and  even  that  there  is 
a  probability  that  their  alchemical  initiations 
residted  in  their  mystic  spiritualism. 

"With  these  remarks  we  proceed. 

Ben  Megas  and  Eabbi  Aben  Baruch  are  seated 
together  in  a  room  in  the  rabbi's  house. 

Now,  before  we  give  cabbalism  as  a  living  dra- 
matic reality,  we  must  note  that,  if  anywhere  the 
Cabbalistic  philosophy  and  researches  seem  to  make 
distinctions  between  things  which,  in  other  re- 
spects, they  conclude  as  one  —  and  they  'do  seem 
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80 —  it  is  only  becaufie  their  nice  diatinciions  can 
never  be  properly  conveyed  by  words.  Gabbalists, 
however  learned  in  their  rites,  can  never  give  us 
details  of  them  in  common  language.  They  them- 
selves only  know  them  in  spirit,  and  after  a  course 
of  long  and  patient  study. 

''  Ben  MegaS;  you  wish  to  be  a  Cabbalist.  It  is 
a  wish  worthy  of  thee.  Our  mysterious  studies 
will  immediately  exalt  thee  above  other  men. 
They  will  give  thee  a  power  which  none  may 
slight  or  contemn.  Yet  must  thou  be  careful. 
There  are  secrets  in  the  Cabbala,  which,  if  touched 
by  one  contaminated  with  the  materialism  and 
sensuality  collected  through  contact  with  mortals 
and  earth,  will  destroy  him  utterly.  Are  you 
prepared  ?*' 

**1  am." 

''  To  leave  all  sensual  thoughts  and  things  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Good."  He  bent  forward  musingly,  his  ^es 
fixed  in  a  thoughtful  rapt  egression;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  intently  listening  as  though  he  could 
hear  a  sound. 

"  Hush!  Soft  fans  the  amorous  air — my  bright 
Jlliel  speaks  — 

She  weaves  around  her  magic  spell, 
Sings  of  our  love,  wbile  spirits  tell 

How  she  QUishin^s  them  far  $ 

With  light  that  dims  each  slw* 
Being,  beautiful  as  day, 
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I  gaze  my  life,  my  soul  away, 
Ecstatic  in  thy  glance  divine : 
I  feel  I  soon  Khali  call  thee  mine, 
Joined  in  a  world  of  light  for  ever, 
Where  death  and  sin  can  sunder  neyer.* 

Peace  be  with  thee,  my  gentle  spirit ! 

*'  Well,  Ben  Megas,  I  now  shall  know  how  I 
may  initiate  you ;  for  be  assured  that,  had  I  any 
doubts  of  your  intention,  so  I  would  be  no  party 
to  your  ruin.  I  should  keep  you  quite  ignorant  of 
the  highest  mysteries  of  our  learning.  Listen 
while  I  expound  to  you  the  great  objects  of  your 
life  then;  which,  having  done,  you  shall  com- 
mence seeking  them  at  once. 

"Mankind  is  a  retrograded,  degenerate  race. 
In  its  relations  with  the  Great  Eternal  and  Ideal 
elements,  it  is  altogether  changed.  Every  gene- 
ration since  the  creation,  and  even  the  Jews  them- 
selves —  alas !  that  I  should  say  it  —  get  worse, 
more  sensual,  more  material.  Even  our  religion 
is  rapidly  becoming  gross  and  material ;  as  that  of 
the  Christians  and  all  idolaters  is  quite  so.  Sin  is 
not  that  thing  which  it  is  generally  understood  to 
be.  It  is  an  infusing  of  the  spirit  with  sensible 
and  mundane  things,  until  it  becomes  so  com- 
pletely mingled  with  earth,  that  it  is  entirely  sepa- 

*  Mingling  with  the  mystified  cant  with  which  the  Cah- 
halists  surround  their  secret  rites,  they  extemporise 
poetry  in  the  dialect  of  the  Cabbala,  whenever  the  spirit 
takes  them — ^and  that  is  often  enough. 
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rated  from  its  spiritual  Source  and  Essence.  The 
spirit  is  the  life ;  and  eyerj  pleasure  we  give  it 
through  physical  means,  adds  a  linV  to  the  chain 
that  ultimately  makes  us  quite  maimal  and  sinks 
us  down  to  original  darkness ;  whe^e  the  Inferni^ 
begins.    You  comprehend  me  V* 

"I  do, so  far." 

"  This  degradation  commenc^d  when  "Eve,  leay-r 
ing  her  high  occupations,  felt  desires  to  gratify 
the  spirit  through  the  body.  She  tempted  Adam. 
He  listened  to  her,  alas !  Their  simplicity  and- 
innocence  were  lost.  The  foundation  of  sensual 
pleasures  was  laid ;  and,  since  then,  mankind  in 
all  generations  have  been  adding  to  it,  till  it  has 
attained  its  present  mountain  size  and  deadly 
power.     Have  you  marked  me  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"  By  the  Cabbala,  Ben  Megas —  listen  now !  — 
By  the  Cabbala  we  penetrate  the  secret  soul  of  the 
universe,  the  hidden  spirit  of  the  material ;  we 
unite  ourselves  to  the  spiritual ;  we  get  the  com- 
mand over  the  sensible  and  infernal,  the  relation 
to  the  celestial  which  man  had  when  first  created. 
"We  attain  the  power  to  dissolve  all  that  is  gross 
in  our  nature,  till  we  rise  to  the  spirit  of  all 
things  —  the  Primeval  ^ther  —  Life  —  Intellect. 
I  have  said." 

"I  understand." 

''  It  is  well.    All  matter  consists  of  three  prin- 

0  2 
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oiples,  tiiie  celestial  —  the  gross,  or  sensible — and 
the  infernal." 

*'Yes." 

"  That  is  the  outline,  then.  Now  to  approach 
it  in  detail ;  and  may  success  crown  thy  learning! 
Gome  with  me.  Fear  not.  Thou  wilt  see  a 
strange  room  and  strange  things ;  but  if  thou  art 
to  be  aCabbalist,  Ben  Megas,  thou  wilt  see  stranger 
yet." 

Aben  Baruch  walked  away  with  a  quick  step, 
Ben  Megas  following.  He  descended  the  stair- 
case to  a  large  apartment  on  tlie  first  story. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ICYBTEBIZB   OF   THX    CABBALA  CONTINUED. 

The  light  of  day  was  entirely  excluded.  A  soli- 
tary lamp  threw  its  pale  rays  suround  on  the  walls 
hung  with  white  draperies,  and  the  huge  agglom- 
eration of  implements  used  in  the  mystic  rites. 
At  the  end  of  the  room  a  curtain  was  drawn  in 
massive  folds,  forming  a  smaller  chamber.  It  was 
furnished  with  the  voluptuous  luxuries  of  the 
East ;  the  sun  lit  it  by  day,  softly  glistening  lamps 
by  night ;  and  on  a  rich  louoge  or  bed,  both  of 
which  it  contained,  the  Cabbalist  reposed  in  trans- 
porting intercourse  with  the  heavenly  sylphs  with 
whom  his  mystic  rites  brought  him  into  contact. 

But  indeed  the  whole  apartment  was  so  fes- 
tooned and  draperied,  that  it  had  a  mysterious  in- 
fluence upon  the  spirit  the  moment  it  was  entered; 
and  everything  was  arranged  with  consummate 
reference  to  excite  a  voluptuous  and  transcendental 
ideality. 

In  the  midst  of  all  were  the  two  mystic  vases. 
The  one  used  to  dissolve  and  purge  away  all  mat- 
ter till  only  the  spirit  was  left ;  the  other  to  ex- 
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plore  for  the  elixir  vitsd  and  philosopher's  stone. 
The  elixir  vitee  is  the  cup  of  immortality  —  the 
drink  of  angels — which  the  heathen  poets  have 
sung  with  raptures  trebly  intensified.  The  philo- 
sopher's stone  is  to  turn  all  that  is  true,  or  mer- 
curial, in  matter  into  gold. 

The  door  was  closed.     Aben  Baruch  spoke. 

**  Spirits  of  earth,  and  fire,  and  water,  and  air ! 
In  the  name  of  the  Eternal  Light  and  Essence,  of 
whom  ye  are  an  emanation  and  expression,  I  speak 
peace !" 

.  "  Ben  Megas,  earthly  questions  intrude  not 
here,  nor  earthly  thoughts.  Eemember  !  Here  WQ 
explore  and  unfold  the  secrets  of  another  world  and 
life.*' 

]B[e  took  several  books  from  a  table  near,  ^d 
spread  them  open  before  him.  As  the  soft;  whit^ 
light  fell  round  his  silTe^hair  and  beard,  he  pre^ 
sentad  an  appearaace  so  fascinating  in  its  dim  ob- 
scurity, that  one  qould  not  look  upon  him  without 
a  strange  yeneration.  Ben  Megas  b^an  to  feel 
those  mysterious  emotions  which  coincidence  of 
things,  and  scone,  and  mental  predisposition  could 
not  fail  to  excite. 

''  All  things  hare  a  destiny,"  said  Aben  Baruch, 
in  slow  and  measured  cadence.  ''But  even  des- 
tiny, impossible  as  it  seems,  even  destiny  may  be 
unravelled  —  uiay  be  exchanged  &r  the  possible ; 
eve^  £or  the  probably.  For  destiny  is  merciful  as 
well  as  inexorable ;  ^d,  like  all  other  things,  has 
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its  laws.  Wliicli  laws,  if  fouDd,  we  may  make  a 
destiny  for  ourselves;  for  we  subvert,  combine, 
dissolve  those  laws,  and  make  or  mingle  them 
entirely  to  our  own  caprice. 

''  All  that  we  now  see  in  the  actual  world  is  a 
mere  monumental  pile  of  that  material  love  and 
worship  which,  in  all  ages,  has  usurped  the  place 
of  pure  elementary  communion  with  the  unseen. 
The  mysteries  of  extinct  eras  might  perhaps  appal 
the  most  transcendant  courage;  therefore  it  is 
that  they  have  faded  into  myths.  Happy  is  he 
who  believes  without  questioning — who,  by  the 
medium  of  purity  and  the  ideal,  converses  with 
them  without  inquiring. 

''Our  lesurning,  Ben  Megas,  commences  with 
the  traditions  and  philosophy  which  Moses  handed 
down  to  the  Jewish  doctors;  and  thence  it  in- 
cludes all  the  investigations  made  by  them  irom 
time  to  time,  in  the  schools  of  initiation,  together 
with  the  theories  based  upon  them.  Thus  it  forms 
one  great  system  of  what  arc  caUed  the  transcen- 
dental €Uid  occult  sciences  of  initiation;  which  man- 
kind know  by  the  names  of  mythology,  astrology, 
theurgy,  geomancy,  magic,  soothsaying,  and  divi** 
nation ;  but  which  is  really  and  properly  the  circle 
of  mystic  sciences  comprehended  under  the  titie 
of  theosophy.  It  is  thus  that  it  was  studied, 
eulogised,  and  enforced  by  Aben  "Exiu,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Scotus,  Beuchlin,  Alcuin,  Albertus  Mag* 
nuB,  Paracelsus,  Erigena,  Helmont,  Poirel  Cam- 
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panella,  Drexelius,  Babenos  Maunis,  Greber,  Lui- 
lius,  and  Boehmen,  with  many  others.  Those 
esoterics  who  were  so  widely  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Asia  during  the  medisByal  ages,  under 
the  varied  names  of  diviners,  prophets,  Mani- 
oheeans,  freemasons,  astrologers,  alchemists,  Bosi* 
crucians,  $t  id  gernu  amne,  damaging  our  glorious 
science  by  their  blundering  initiations,  were  not 
Jewish  Cabbalists,  but  only  half-learned  scholars 
who  had  diverged  from  them. 

''Mark  me  now.  We  divide  our  initiations 
into  three  classes  —  the  celestial,  the  intelligible 
universe,  and  the  infernal.  Between  these  three, 
the  alchemical  or  hermetic  researches,  are  the 
mediative  power. 

"  Am  I  understood  ?  '* 

"  So  far,  well,"  replied  Ben  Megas. 

He  opened  one  of  the  books  of  the  Cabbala,  and 
read:  — 

"  Alchemy,  Ben  Megas,  is  the  science  which 
discovers  'the  most  secret  laws  of  chemistry,  the 
essences  of  material  natures,  and  the  composition 
or  decomposition  of  all  physical  things.'  This  is 
the  wide  and  sweeping  field,  which  by  this  branch 
of  learning  lies  open  be&re  you,  Ben  Megas.  You 
see  it  solves  all  that  is  essential  and  real. 

"  Very  well.  The  first  thing  we  require  is  the 
philosophic  fire  —  without  this  nothing  can  be 
done.  The  want  of  it  is  the  cause  of  the  invari- 
able failures  committed  by  the  subordinate  theoso- 
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pbists  —  who  are  able  to  attain  nothing  hut  the 
common  kitchen  fire.  This  philosophic  fire  is 
the  *B\£KTtap,  or  the  fiery  essence  which  is  the 
primwn  mohiU  of  the  nniyerse.  It  animates 
all  physical  things;  it  puts  all  in  motion.  It 
is  the  first  element  in  nature.  It  elicits  aU. 
This  principle  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  others,  under  the  name  of  Jove  — or 
Jupiter  Elicius ;  and  thus  Ovid  applies  the  term : 

*  £lieimit  coelo  te,  Jupiter ;  nnde  minores 
Nunc  quoque  te  celebrant,  Eliciumque  yocant.* 

This  fire  is  the  soul  of  the  universey  the  mediator 
between  all  physical  and  spiritual  things,  the  first 
great  emblem  of  God.  Some  of  the  Cabbalistio 
philosophers  believe  that  the  Eternal  resides  in  it; 
others  that  it  might  contain  the  seat  of  the 
blessed.  I  believe  neither  of  these.  Nor  are 
you  to  confound  this  theory,  with  those  embraced 
by  Ihe  Persians,  Indians,  Arabs,  Sabeeans,  &c. 
They  derived  theirs  from  us ;  but,  in  passing  into 
their  hands,  it  was  transmuted  till  it  became 
merely  gross  and  material — while  ours  is  tran- 
scendental and  ineffable. 

''  Artephius  has  devoted  much  attention  to  ex- 
plaining this  fire.  His  enthusiastic  and  learned 
convert  and  disciple,  Pontanus,  followed  in  his 
steps,  and  treated  of  it  yet  more  folly,  when 
giving  directions  to  his  scholars,  so  that  they 
might  make  no  mistake.    Hear  what  he  says : 
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"  *  Our  fire  ib  mineral,  it  is  equable,  it  is  con- 
tinual. It  does  not  evaporate  if  it  be  not  too 
strongly  excited.  It  participates  of  sulphur.  It 
is  not  taken  from  matter.  It  destroys  all ;  it  dis- 
solves, it  congeals,  it  calcines,  all.  Artifice  is 
required  both  in  discovering  and  preparing  it.  It 
costs  nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  Moreover  it 
is  humid,  vaporous,  analysing,  metamorphosing, 
penetrating,  subtle,  etherial,  gentle,  unconsuming, 
uninflaming,  surrounding  all,  containing  all,  and 
absolutely  unique.  It  is  also  the  fountain  of 
living  water,  in  which  the  king  and  queen  of 
nature  continually  bathe  themselves.  This  humid 
fire  is  essential  in  every  work  of  alchemic  art  — 
in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  for  the  tohols 
art  consists  in  this  fire.  It  is  both  a  natural  fire, 
an  unnatural  fire,  and  an  anti-natural  fire.  It  is 
a  fire  at  once  hot,  dry,  moist,  and  cold,  which 
neither  bums  nor  inflames.  Think  of  what  I  tell 
you  and  labour  diligently,  and  do  not  avail  your- 
self of  any  foreign  material.' 

''  Here,  Ben  Megas,  is  what  another  says : 
"  *  Our  phihsophio  fire  is  a  labyrinth  from  which 
the  most  sagacious  can  scarcely  extricate  himself; 
for  it  is  altogether  occult  and  secret.  The  fire  of 
the  sun  cannot  be  this  secret  fire.  It  is  inter- 
rupted and  unequal.  It  cannot  furnish  a  heat, 
exact  in  every  degree,  measure,  and  duration. 
Its  fervour  cannot  penetrate  the  depth  of  moun- 
tains, nor  kindle  the  coldness  of  rocks  and  mar- 
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bles,  that  receive  the  mineral  yapours  of  which 
gold  and  edlver  are  formed. 

«<  The  vulgar  fire  of  our  kitchens  hinders  the 
amalgamation  of  miscibles,  and  consumes  or  eva- 
porates the  delicate  ties  of  constituent  particles. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  tyrant. 

'' '  The  central  and  innate  fire  in  matter  has  the 
property  of  mingling  substances,  and  propagating 
new  forms.  But  it  cannot  be  this  philosophic 
heat,  so  much  renowned,  which  produces  the  de- 
composition of  metallic  seeds ;  for  that  which  is 
in  itself  a  principle  of  corruption  cannot  be  a 
principle  of  restoration,  but  by  accident.' 

"This  thaumaturgic  fire,  this  essential  spirit  — 
vvtvfia  —  is  perfectly  invisible,  and  can  only  be 
seen  in  its  second  development,  lighty  and  felt  in 
its  third  development,  he<U.  It  is  the  parent  of 
light  and  flame,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with 
them,  since  these  are  but  its  sensible  develop- 
ments —  the  external  manifestation  of  an  internal 
and  mysterious  principle.  It  is  a  secret  element 
in  the  universe ;  difficult  to  be  discovered ;  diffi- 
cult to  be  retained ;  and  difficult  to  be  used. 

''In  distilling  this  fire  from  the  labyrinthine 
being  of  nature  great  care  is  necessary ;  for  any 
error  on  the  part  of  the  CabbaHst  might  cause  his 
destruction.  This  has  happened.  The  philoso- 
pher neglected  to  attend  to  all  the  rites  prescribed, 
and  was  smitten  by  the  fiery  spirit. 

''  Having  obtained  this  philosophic  fire,  we  are 
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fbmiahed  with  ilie  key  that  unlocks  the  whole 
mysterieB  of  nature.  The  power  that  is  to  set 
matter  free  from  spirit,  spirit  from  matter.  We 
pour  unceasing  streams  of  it  upon  '  the  womh  of 
metallic  seeds '  [«'.  $.  the  alembic] ;  we  come  in 
connection  with  all  that  is  spiritual — far  thUfire 
M  the  intiMion  to  spirit  life — and  are  prepared 
'  to  throw  light  on  every  part,  and  reduce  to  order 
every  anomaly  of  materialism.'  We  can  compose 
and  decompose ;  resolve  all  that  is  '  mundane,  es* 
sential,  sensible,  material,'  on  the  one  hand,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  formless  matter  or  Darkness,  the  Priu'- 
ciple  of  Evil ;  and,  therefore,  where  the  Infernal 
commences.  On  the  other  hand,  we  analyse,  me- 
tamorphose, combine,  and  exalt  it  until  it  attains 
the  form  m  which  the  essential  is  lost  in  the  super- 
essential  or  ideal ;  from  which  spring  life  and  in- 
tellect. And  then  we  have  reached  '  Eternal  In- 
nocence,' 'Free  Spirit,*  'Time  without  limit,*  or 
'  Immortality ;  *  and  there  the  celestial  being  com- 
mences. Between  these  two  sole  Principles  in 
being — the  Principle  of  Good  and  the  Principle 
of  Evil — the  celestial  and  the  infernal  —  the  oc- 
cult or  philosophic  iire  is,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  *  Mediator.'    Understand  me  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do,"  replied  Ben  Megas. 

**  Before  you  arrive  at  this  stage  in  your  re- 
searches, you  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  spirits  who  reside  in  matter.  At  another 
time  I  shall  speak  of  these  more  plainly.    As  your 
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efforts  approach  perfection,  these  pure  and  beautiful 
beings  will  be  more  with  you  ;  until  at  last  when 
your  studies  are  realised,  you  will  join  them  com- 
pletely. This  wiU  be  when  you  have  arrived  at  that 
part  of  the  initiations  where  the  material  dissolves 
in  the  ideal  and  intellectual.  You  will  then  have 
found  the  exact  combination  necessary  to  make 
the  elixir  vitce  or  essence  of  Kfe — the  cup  of  Im- 
mortality. This  cup  of  life  will,  when  drunk^ 
purge  away  all  in  your  body  that  is  material^ 
essential,  and  leave  only  that  which  is  spiritual, 
intellectual,  life,  immortal.  The  same  ingredients 
which  compose  thia  cup  of  life,  that  sets  the  spirit 
in  matter  free  from  all  that  is  simply  sensible  in 
it,  will  in  another  proportion  produce  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  which  will  conveirt  all  that  is  true 
or  mercurial  in  matter  into  the  purest  gold ;  while 
all  that  is  not  mercury  wlQ  be  destroyed. 

*'  In  this  I  have  given  you,  Ben  M^as,  a  partial 
outline  of  one  portion  of  our  ineffable  philosophy. 
There  you  see  the  two  vases ;  there  is  the  small 
one,  in  which  I  make  the  secret  fire;  th^re  are 
the  nine  primitive  forms  of  matter. 

"  This  will  be  as  much  as  you  can  remembev^ 
and  understand  at  present." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TREMBLINGS   OF   THE    8PIBIT. 

Steinbebg  was  a  Jew  of  the  credulous  sort.  He 
believed  in  the  Talmud,  Cabbala,  the  Targums, 
Maimonides,  and  everybody — if  they  were  only  a 
rabbi.  Some  of  his  supefstitions  were  ludicrous 
enough.  He  had  few  things  in  common  with 
either  his  wife  or  his  daughter.  He  had  his  own 
sacred  plate,  and  his  own  knife  and  fork ;  and  he 
tried  to  inspire  a  devout  and  ardent  spirit  even 
into  the  hard  hearts  of  his  stone- ware  and  crockery ; 
for  all  his  personal  property  was  marked  with  the 
words  *Dr)^5^  ^'y^y — even  to  his  fiying-pan! 
This  was  Steinberg's  seal  royal,  and  woe  be  to 
him  or  her  that  used  the  article  it  was  on.  If 
any  one  did,  a  perfect  pantomime  ensued.  Stein- 
berg swore,  stamped,  danced,  prayed,  spun,  and 
threatened,  all  in  a  breath.  He  never  sat  upon  a 
seat  after  a  Gentile  either.  He  had  a  great 
liking  for  their  money,  and,  as  it  was,  roost  of 
his  business  was  done  with  this  race ;  but  Stein- 

*  Lift  up  your  heart 
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berg  entered  into  the  necessaiy  arrangements 
never  to  have  his  mle  infringed.  In  the  room 
where  aU  his  bnainess  of  anj  importance  was 
conducted  there  was  one  chair  with  a  wooden 
bottom — for  that  oonld  be  washed — which  he 
always  appropriated  to  himself.  If,  however,  by 
some  extraordinary  stroke  of  ill-luck  one  of  his 
visitors  forestalled  him  by  applying  this  chair  to 
his  own  use,  Steinberg  was  furnished  with  an 
enormous  handkerchief,  with  which  he  instantly 
began  fussing  and  mopping  over  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  others,  all  the  time  complaining  of  *'  dusht," 
and  ''  lazy  shervantsh,"  and  grunting  Uke  the 
learned  pig  when  nuzzling  amongst  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  though  the  chair  was  already  as 
clean  as  hands  could  make  it.  The  result  always 
was,  that  he  could  not  dust  it  sufficiently  dean 
to  be  allowed  contact  with  his  old,  rusty,  drab 
terminatians;  and  so  the  wide-spread  handkerchief 
left  open  upon  the  seat 

At  the  time  we  see  him  now  it  was  the  last 
evening  of  the  passover  feast.  He  was  intensely 
engaged  in  his  devotions;  for  indeed  he  was  very 
pious  in  Ids  way,  and  fasted  every  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  till  sunset.  He  was 
reciting  his  prayers,  at  the  same  time  walking  up 
and  down  the  room  at  a  violent  pfK^,  working  his 
arms  rapidly,  rolling  his  head,  and  wagging  his 
tongue  between  his  teeth.  At  intervals  he  paused 
to  pat  his  dog  upon  the  back ;  who  for  the  most 
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part  occupied  himself  in  spinniog  around  like  a 
whipping- top,  in  the  Tain  attempt  to  orertake  his 
tail— -emblem  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  expectations. 
Having  concluded  his  prayers,  Mr.  Steinberg  went 
to  a  seat,  and  taking  up  the  Oobar,*  a  book  of 
which  he  did  not  understand  a  word,  he  began 
reading  it  with  indefatigable  energy,  while  he 
continually  rocked  his  body  to  and  fro. 

The  only  other  person  present  was  his  especial 
Mend,  Levi  Abraham.  Mr.  Abraham  was,  in  a 
small  degree,  an  initiate  of  the  Cabbala.  He  was 
a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  very 
reverend  aspect.  One  could  not  help  feeling  awed 
in  his  presence.  His  severe  physiognomy  was 
half  buried  in  a  long,  grey  beard.  His  skin  was 
of  a  deep  olive  tint ;  his  nose  sharp  and  aquiline ;  ^ 
his  black,  piercing  eyes  gleamed  from  beneath  a 
pair  of  shaggy  eyebrows.  His  light  coverlet  hung 
very  loosely  around  his  spare  form,  fastened  at 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  leaving  a  passage  for 
his  thin,  cold  hands.  He  was  incessantly  engaged 
in  writing,  while  he  mumbled  half  sentences  to 
himself.  Ever  and  anon  he  suspended  his  work, 
to  perform  various  mystic  operations  to  a  small 
lamp  that  burnt  before  him;  and  then  he  pre- 
sented to  it,  by  means  of  a  small  pincers,  some 
metallic  body  that  inflamed,  while  a  blue  sul- 

*  The  Gobar  is  the  text-book  of  the  Cabhala ;  and  the 
reading  it,  even  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  mean- 
ing, is  considered  rery  meritorious. 
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phureous  vapour  hovered  round  it,  and  then 
dropped,  melting  hot  into  a  small  vessel  that  he 
held  beneath.  Having  collected  as  much  as  he 
wanted,  he  poured  a  liquid  into  it  from  a  vial  at 
his  side;  and  then  he  placed  it  over  the  flame, 
constantly  stirring  it,  and  muttering  broken  words. 
Small  scintillations  escaped  from  it  with  an  ex- 
plosive noise;  and  when  these  had  ceased,  he 
mingled  it  with  another  liquid,  and  the  process 
was  complete. 

Mr.  Abraham  had  been  ill,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  When  in  this  con- 
dition, he  made  a  vow  that  if  God  would  restore 
him  to  health,  he  would  write  His  name  on  parch- 
ment, with  the  most  durable  ink  he  could  procure 
from  the  arts,  a  hundred  times  every  day,  imtil 
he  had  done  so  a  hundred  thousand  times.  And 
at  each  time  he  would  repeat  the  name  to  himself, 
and  say  a  prayer. 

By  his  knowledge  of  alchemy,  he  had  invented 
an  ink,  which  he  called  the  **  concentrated  ink  of 
metallic  substances;''  and  he  proposed  that  it 
was  durable  as  the  parchment  itself.  It  eva- 
porated rapidly,  so  he  was  obliged  to  make  it 
often,  and  in  small  quantities. 

After  a  long  while,  he  seemed  to  be  much 
wearied  with  his  task.  So  looking  on  Steinberg, 
who  was  still  deeply  absorbed  in  his  book,  he  said, — 

**  Dost  thou  know,  Solomon,  of  the  dying  of 
Rabbi  Ben-U225iel  ? " 
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'.[  Yesh ;  I  know.  M j  dear  nobil  freund !  Hish 
mind,  they  shay,  ish  in  ein  state  of  unendlioh  ir« 
ritation." 

''  Yes,  brother ;  he  suffers  much  on  acconnt  of 
the  awful  change  that  must  soon  pass  oyer  him." 

"Ah!"  half  soliloquised  Steinberg.  "The 
shtruggle  mit  death  !  Zhat's  mot  it  ish.  21  timor 
di  morire  fa  trsmare  %  pxk  eoraggiosij — the  fear  of 
death  shakes  the  strongest  man  aHve.  An  ex- 
cellent ixhpounder  of  the  holy  law,  Levi,  ish 
fEdlen  amongsht  ush." 

"  Moses  himself — ^blessed  be  he !— <x)uld  hardly 
be  better." 

"  Tm  bin  sehr  kiank  myshelf  seyne  thee  wash 
here  lastly.  I*m  had  much  dolors,  and  never 
could  get  no  slipp.  Cosht  me  drei  poundsh  to 
pay  my  medicine  wit." 

"  How  is  the  child  ?    Is  it  well  with  her  ?  " 

'*  Ya,  ya,"  groaned  Steinberg. 

"  The  time  of  brother  Cohen's  marriage  with 
her  is  approaching  now,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  *Tish  shettled  for  the  last  eine  briefe  to  be  on 
the  shecond  of  Tammuz — ^in  ein  fortnight  after 
the  Shabuaut."* 

"Gfod  has  blessed  thee  with  a  lorely  child, 
Solomon.  She  is  an  ornament  to  our  afflicted 
race.  I'm  glad  so  suitable  a  husband  is  found  for 
her,  and  pray  they  may  be  as  happy  as  we  expect.'* 

*  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
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"Ja,  ja,"  growled  Steinberg,  off  the  loss  of 
his  three  pounds.     "Happy  enough." 

"  What  portion  hast  thou  fixed  to  give  her,  my 
brother  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Abraham. 

Steinberg  looked  inexplicable  :  then  he  turned 
his  eyes  upwards  for  another  dose  of  comfort : 
and  then  he  slowly  raised  his  fore<-finger  to  his  ear. 
In  this  way  he  signified  to  his  "freund  "  that  he- 
had  some  suspicion  he  was  earwigging  him. 

After  a  few  moments,  however,  he  relented, 
and  drawled  out,  with  an  uneasy  jerk — "  It'sh 
not  shettled." 

"  But  you  know." 

"No.  Due  or  drei  hundret  shoverinsh  I 
thinksh  to  sink  mit  her." 

"Nay,  Solomon,  I  say.  To  such  a  man  as 
Isaac  Cohen — what  will  the  brethren  say  ?" 

"  Shay !  Yat  caresh  I  als  any  of  them  shay ! 
Yat  doesh  it  matter  to  me  vot  they  tinksh  mit  ? 
Cospetto  !  Yat  should  I  give  away  my  shubstance 
for  ?  Yat  for  should  I  pay  my  monete  to  Isaac 
Cohen  for  no  goot  ?  Did  I  shay  to  him,  mill  you 
take  mein  daughtersh  to  you  for  eine  wife? 
Prayersh  of  Abraham !  If  he  can't  become  her 
his  wife  witout  monete,  let  him  leave  her.  I 
Tantsh  him  not." 

"  This  sounds  ill,  Solomon,  I  tell  you,  for  an 
Israelite :  and  especially  towards  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Cohanim." 

"For  vat!     Fm  a  poor  man,  brother  Levi: 
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Yater  Abraham  knowsh  I'm  a  poor  man.  I'm 
bin  torn  to  pieshes  wit  dolors.  I'm  had  losshes 
— sehr  losshes :  and  mit  all  my  thrifty  shavins  I 
can  hardly  cover  them.  Yosh  dere  not  de  affisdr 
of  Jacob  Erankein,  which  losht  me  dirteen  dou- 
Band  shoverinsh  ?  And  then  there  wash  my  agent 
in  Kaplesh,  to  whom  this  commission  I  conshign 
— *  Shend  me  a  parshel  of  the  finesht  shpedmens 
of  aatic  ooinsh  and  gate  bronzes  mich  you  can 
getsh:  and  wit  these  15,000  ducati  you  alsho 
shall  worth  them  ndt.'  Yell,  he  resheive  my 
ducati  and  my  conshignment,  all  simplesh  and 
direct ;  and  the  firsht  ting  I  hear  mit  him  ish, 
dat  he'sh  made  up  eine  marriage  mit  some  anti- 
quary's daughter,  and  all  my  monete  ish  spent 
wit  flaring  up  on  hish  JuHa  or  Sharah,  michever 
she  is.  Then,  vash  not  mein  best  boxh  of  jew- 
ellery shtole  from  my  shop  eine  monat  past,  and 
I  no  trace  of  the  roguesh.  To  shay  notin  of 
biUsh  and  coinsh  unpaid :  and  the  bankrupt  gold- 
smith, mit  whom  I  lent  a  hundert  tousand  poundsh, 
and  rU  not  get  als  many  pennish.  I'm  a  needy 
man,  Levi,  I  tell  you.  The  God  of  my  vaters 
grant  I  may  not  be  broughtsh  to  want."  And 
Steinberg  clasped  his  hands  in  a  seeming  pas- 
sionate conflict  with  his  misfortunes. 

"  'Never  mind  a  feather  or  two,  Solomon,"  said 
Mr.  Abraham;  ''You  have  enough  left,  and  you 
wiU  fly  the  lighter." 

''Oh  Cappital"    gasped  Steinberg.       "You 
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know  not  vat  you  shay.     You've  gotch  too  much 
noishy  voice — il  ienypwie  trop  facilement^' 

And  then  he  took  up  his  Gobar  and  began  to 
read  with  tremendous  fervour.  Abraham  turned 
to  make  himself  some  more  ink. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


BABON   PUT0W8KI. 


It  was  the  same  eveningy  and  about  ten  o'clock, 
that  two  travellers,  seated  on  horseback,  rode  at  a 
rapid  pace  over  the  great  road  that  enters  London 
from  Bath  and  the  western  counties.  One  was  a 
young  man  of  about  seven-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  moderate  stature,  and  slightly  built.  His 
ample  military  cloak,  a  very  little  open  in  front, 
disclosed  a  short  braided  jacket,  buttoned  to  the 
throat.  His  cavalry  overalls,  strapped  and  topped 
with  leather,  had  rows  of  large  silver  buttons 
down  the  sides.  Double- ro welled  spurs  were 
fixed  to  his  boots ;  which  ever  and  anon,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  he  pushed  against  the  sides 
of  his  jaded  horse.  Suspended  to  his  belt  he 
carried  a  heavy  sabre.  A  pair  of  long  epaulettes 
of  silver  bullion  marked  his  rank  as  that  of  lieu- 
tenant of  Prussian  grenadiers ;  and  on  his  head  he 
wore  the  low  flat  foraging  cap  belonging  to  the 
officers  of  that  corps. 

His  companion  was  a  man  of  widely  different 
stamp.     He  was  taller,  broad-chested,  and  pow- 
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erfdl;  long  limbed,  musctdar,  and  wiry;  alto- 
gether he  looked  the  perfection  of  military  har- 
diness and  activity ;  equally  ready  to  endure  ex- 
posure and  fatigue  in  the  field,  or  to  enjoy  a 
temporary  repose  in  good,  snug,  snoozy  quarters. 
A  black,  shaggy  beard  and  immense  hanging  mous- 
taches adorned  the  lower  part  of  his  coimtenance ; 
and  the  purple  scar  produced  by  a  recent  sabre- 
cut,  from  the  eye-brow  completely  across  the 
cheek,  gave  a  rather  unattractive  appearance  to 
the  upper  half.  Contempt  of  danger  and  reck- 
less daring  were  legibly  written  on  every  feature ; 
and  when  he  smiled — which  was  but  seldom — ^his 
gUttenng  eyes,  and  certain  lines  about  the  mouth, 
gave  a  cruel,  almost  a  savage  expression  to  his 
physiognomy.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  captain 
of  heavy  dragoons,  and  a  ponderous  sword  himg 
by  his  side.  He  kept  his  cloak  wrapped  tightly 
around  him;  as  much  it  seemed  to  screen  him 
fi*om  observation  as  to  protect  him  £rom  the  cold ; 
for  the  night  was  excessively  foggy. 

"  How  far  are  we  fix)m  London  now,  Futowski  ?  *' 
asked  the  younger  one. 

"  'Tis  hard  for  me  to  say.  BagaUHh  !  Those 
few  dim  rays  before  us  flickering  like  drowned 
star-light  must  be  Brentford,  I  think.  JDia/volo  ! 
but  the  musty  air  smells  homely  still." 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  an  Englishman  again  ?  *' 

"  Santa  Vergine !  Not  I.  No  power,  even  if  it 
were  the  devil  who  has  served  me  so  well  yet, 
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should  have  brought  me  here  if  it  had  not  been  to 
carry  away  some  of  their  heavy  gold.  Wo  betide 
Maria  Theresa  if  I  get  it ! ''  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  and  clenching  his  fist  with  convulsive 
energy. 

"  I'm  all  of  a  toss  with  impatience  to  be  at  our 
work,"  said  the  younger  one.  "What  do  you 
think  will  be  the  first  move  ?  " 

"  If  I  have  a  word  in  the  matter — and  that  all 
tile  direction  will,  as  usual,  ML  on  my  shoulders, 
I  make  no  doubt — well  then,  I  say,  we  shall  ad- 
vance upon  Lintz  at  the  same  time  that  Velasquez 
bears  down  upon  Vienna.  But  curse  me !  if  we 
are  not  quick  the  Hungarian  Diet  wiU  be  assem- 
bled, and  Maria  Theresa' wiU  make  an  impression 
that  a  few  ounces  of  blood  will  not  suffice  to  blot 
out." 

"And  then?" 

"  Victory  is  ours — that  must  be.  But  it  would 
cost  many  a  brave  man  his  mess,  Motjisk.  No 
matter.  A  soldier  or  two  will  be  a  cheap  pur- 
chase of  such  ends.  Look  you :  — the  plan  already 
mooted,  if  acted  upon  with  due  precaution,  will 
carry  triumph  through  Vienna  and  up  to  the  gates 
of  Presburg,  before  Philip  or  Charles  Emmanuel 
have  collected  a  single  regiment.  And,  if  we  can 
get  the  country  without  their  help,  why,  by  all 
law — human,  celestial,  and  infernal,  the  place  is 
our's — isn't  that  just  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  dia- 
bolical sneer. 
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^*  Gk>  on/'  said  bis  companion. 

''  The  plan  is,  that  our  division  penetrate  into 
the  Austrian  territory  and  take  lintz  by  surprise. 
A  small  force  would  be  enough  to  effect  that. 
This  expedition  ought  commence  between  sunset 
and  BUBrise.  A  party  of  active  guerillas,  weU 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  accustomed  to 
such  enterprises,  might  accomplish  it  with  little 
loss.  Not  so,  if  we  approached  it  in  broad  day* 
light,  with  the  few  light  troops  which  we  can 
afford  to  devote  to  this  service.  The  country  is 
wild,  and  swarms  with  the  Austrians.  Our  first 
shot  would  bring  overpowering  numbers  against 
us,  and  not  one  of  us  would  ever  enter  the 
gates ;  while  the  narrow  defile  between  the  moun- 
tains would  render  a  safe  retreat  impossible.  But 
to  approach  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  throw 
out  a  few  videttes  to  feel  the  way,  and  give  the 
main  body  an  alarm  in  case  of  necessity,  though  a 
little  desperate,  will  most  likely  be  success^." 

"If  we  are  discovered,  it  will  be  certain  death 
to  us  aU/'  said  the  young  man.  "  Our  bodies 
would  be  riddled  like  a  hair-sieve,  and  we  not  able 
to  pay  back  a  single  shot." 

"Well,  that*s  an  after  consideration.  When 
there's  work  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done,"  replied 
the  other  tersely. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  his  companion  in  a  careless 
tone.  "  When  we  are  in  for  fighting,  there's  no- 
thing to  be  done  but  take  it  kindly,  and  mix  up 
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the  neat  and  the  ugly  jobs  together,  so  as  to  make 
a  middling  sort  of  stuff." 

*'  And  hark  you,  Motjisk/*  resumed  the  other ; 
"  should  my  lucky  demon,  who  has  helped  me  so 
feithMly  in  many  a  less  honest  cause  than  the 
present,  fail  me  now ;  and  should  he  take  to  flight, 
the  coward !  before  a  few  pounds  of  cast-iron  from 
an  Austrian  cannon,  I'll  even  risk  my  last  adven- 
ture by  my  self  without  him.  Cospetto!  The  Virgin 
be  praised !  Tm  no  schoolboy  to  quail  before  bam- 
boo and  popguns,  nor  a  mad  Jew  in  search  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  And  if,  boy,  I  am  out  in  my 
reckoning  for  this,  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1*11 
even  take  a  last  random  shot  at  the  head  of  Maria 
Theresa  herself — understand  me.  And  if  in  my 
way  to  her  throne  I  should  stumble  either  over  an 
amorous  dame  awaiting  her  adored,  or  an  insane 
lover  serenading  his  mistress,  hagateUo!  I'll  still 
play  my  part  to  the  life,  and  send  them  to  para- 
dise with  her." 

*'You  are  not  overburdened  with  conscience, 
Putowski,"  said  the  young  soldier.  "  Confound 
it  all,  I  don't  like  what  you've  just  said — I  may 
as  well  out  with  it." 

''Conscience,  boy!  Too  unsalable  a  com- 
modity in  this  world,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
next." 

''  What  place  is  this  ?"  asked  the  other. 

''It  should  be  Hammersmith.  Holy  mass! 
what  light  is  that  bouncing  and  jumping  about 
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like  an  opera  girl  in  the  fields  there  to  the  left 
of  us?  Mayhap  it's  some  old  woman's  sprite 
come  out  to  entice  us  to  her  den  to-night."  And 
he  laughed  ironicaUy  at  his  suggestion.  ''An  ugly 
piece  of  weather  this/'  he  pursued,  *'  to  measure 
out  for  two  who  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for 
a  better.  A  curse  upon  this  rotten  mist !  I  can 
see  nothing  to  perfection.  Around  and  about  is  a 
thorough  English  fog,  as  if  it  were  cooked  up 
from  Beelzebub's  Sunday  caldron  on  purpose  to 
blind  and  choke  me;  while  the  blinking  stars 
squint  mockingly  on  my  confusion.  Push  the 
spurs  into  the  flanks  of  that  lazy  beast  of  thine, 
Motjisk ;  the  old  iyy-owl  will  else  have  gone  to 
roost,  though  it  is  not  quite  morning." 

The  steaming  horses  struck  off  into  a  maddened 
gallop,  which  was  scarcely  checked  before  they 
were  pulled  up  outside  Steinberg's  door. 

''  This  is  the  house,  or  my  memory  plays  me 
traitor,"  said  the  elder  horseman.  ''No  matter. 
If  it  belongs  to  somebody  else  we'll  knock  a  reply 
out  of  it.  Haye  at  my  mark,  and  no  time  for 
parley,"  he  pursued,  as  he  thundered  away  at  the 
door. 

Strange  mutterings  were  indistinctly  heard,  ac- 
companied by  a  short  cough.  A  window  over  the 
door  opened  slowly;  and  a  head,  buried  to  the 
throat  in  a  white  cotton  nightcap,  was  thrust  forth. 

**Pa%ienM/  Whosh  dat?  Yatsh  the  matter 
mit  you  ?"  said  a  yoice — whose  but  Steiuberg's  ? 

(I  2 
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''  Corpo  di  Baeoo  /"  replied  the  horseman. 
"  Matter,  man !  What  should  he  the  matter  when 
people  knock  at  the  door  ?  Isn't  it  they  want  to 
come  in  ?** 

"Yat  heesnisse  iah  it  you  hecome  mit  this 
house  ?"  growled  Steinberg. 

"  That's  old  Steinberg,  else  I've  forgotten  his 
croak,"  observed  the  traveller. 

"  Ya,  ya,  mein  title  ish  Mishter  Steinberg." 

"Well,  look  you,  Mishter  Steinberg,"  said  the 
other,  with  a  sneer,  "  I  don't  use  to  stand  on 
words  or  trifles.  So,  if  you  don't  see  fit  to  come 
down  and  receive  a  friend  in  a  delicate,  lady-like 
manner,  I'll  even  do  what  I've  often  done  when 
I  got  my  living  at  the  trade  of  an  Italian  lover, 
and  had  to  carry  off  a  new  mistress  every  week — 
try  the  virtue  of  my  sword  at  door-hacking ;"  and 
he  drew  it  as  he  spoke. 

"Yater  Abrahamsh!  Here'sh  a  shtorm  and 
turmoil.  Who  are  you?  Yat  are  you  come 
mit  ?     Yat  do  you  mean  wit  dis  strepitusnessf" 

"  Let  me  in,  and  I'll  tell  ye,  friend  usurer,  an- 
tiquary, coin-seller,  miser,  swindler,  or  whatever 
name  you  call  yourself.  A  right  understanding  is 
sympathy,  amtoo  mio,  and  sympathy  is  bond  and 
union.  Eh,  Steinberg  ?  Look  at  me— do  I  look 
like  a  spendthrift  in  want  of  money  ?  or  do  you 
take  me  for  a  thief?" 

"iVd  temo  moUissimo — I  am  very  much  afraid 
of  it." 
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"  A  curse  upon  your  fears  and  your  Greek. 
Are  you  coming  ?" 

'*  Ja  ja !"  conceded  Steinberg,  with  a  cough  and 
a  grunt. 

**  Carl,  take  the  horses  to  the  nearest  stable," 
said  Putowski  to  the  lieutenant.  **  You'll  find 
me  up  aloft  in  the  old  raven's  nest/' 

''It  was  ill  done,  Steinberg,  it  was  ill  done,  I 
tell  you,"  he  said,  as  the  door  was  opened,  '*  to 
keep  a  j&iend  there,  palavering  and  juggling  in 
that  way.  But — -per  un  JEhreo  / — it  is  well  you've 
come  as  you  did,  for  I  was  bent  to  kick  up  the 
devil." 

"  But  I  didn't  know  only  a  shight  mit  you." 

"  Then  make  a  breach  in  those  thick  ears  of 
thine,  and  I'll  try  to  make  it  plain  to  thy  stupid 
scuU.  Hark  you.  I  am,  or  rather  I  was,  Arnold 
Peroival ;  now  Baron  Putowski,  at  your  service," 
and  he  bowed  with  mock  servility.  *^  And  I  want 
some  of  your  money;  so  tip  up  handsomely. 
Mend  miser,  if  it's  only  for  old  acquaintance 
sake." 

"  You've  come  wit  bad  timesh,  signer,"  mut- 
tered Steinberg,  deprecatingly.  "  I'm  shwimmin' 
in  troublesh — eat  up  mit  kranks,  even  in  my  slipp. 
I'm  a  needy  man,  signer;  livesh  no  tag  witout 
much  caresh.  Mine  ish  no  letto  di  dammasco — 
damask  bed." 

**  Look  ye !"  said  the  stranger,  in  an  indifferent 
voice,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  resting  one 
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hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  crossing  his 
legs  composedly,  but  at  the  same  time  fixing 
Steinberg  with  his  glittering  eye.  "Look  ye, 
friend  Steinberg !  it's  many  a  year,  now,  since  we 
first  met — no  matter  where,  for  whose  occasion, 
npon  what  business,  or  to  what  intent — and  you 
tried  hard  to  swindle  me  out  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds,  in  good  English  sovereigns ;  and,  dattore 
mio,  would  have  succeeded,  only,  my  stars  be 
praised !  in  me  you  found  you  had  your  match 
for  wit  and  cunning — so,  Fortuna  be  thanked !  I 
know  you  pretty  well,  body  and  soul — ^in  desig- 
nation, avocation,  character — in  everything  but 
creed.  Have  a  care,  man,  I  say,  how  you  trifle 
with  me.  Money  I  intend  to  have,  if  I  can  find  it 
in  your  den  or  any  of  your  cosy  crannies,''  and 
he  grasped  his  sword-hilt  menacingly  as  he  spoke. 
''  Humph  !  Think  you  not,''  he  pursued,  seizing 
a  book  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  flinging  it 
open  on  his  knee;  "think  you  not,  Kaster 
Steinberg,  I  know  that  this  is  the  book  by  which 
you  profess  to  act  for  the  eternal  well-being  of 
your  soul — ^humph !  that  is,  if  you  have  a  soul — 
and  that  in  this  book,  I  say,  this  book  of  saintly 
hieroglyphics  and  Hebrew  trumpery,  lying  is  for- 
bidden and  made  a  crime  to  merit  endless  punish- 
ment here  and  hereafter;  and  yet,  Mister  Steinbergs 
look  ye,  you — old  and  grey-headed  sinner  that  you 
are— -whom  God  could  have  made  'eine  vater'  of 
such  a  daughter  as  you  have,  but  to  save  you  firom 
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utter  reprobation —  you,  I  say,  can  look  me  in  the 
face  and  tell  me  you  have  no  money — a  pretty 
tale,  cospetto  !  " 

**  There' sh  als  the  billsh  and  monet  I  lent  to 
your  freund  the  Tuscan  ambasctatore.  I'll  loozh 
every  ducat.     It's  trown  me  in  much  imbarazzo.** 

'*  Well,  never  mind  him  now,  amors  tnio.  JEgli 
k  unpreito  furbo — he's  a  very  knave.  Like  you, 
Mend  swindler,  egli  k  %l  piU  gran  briecone  eke  mat 
8%a  stato — he's  the  greatest  rogue  that  ever 
Hved." 

"Bonesh  of  Jacob !     You  no  neet — " 

**Affare! — business,"  said  the  soldier,  oracu- 
larly. 

"Vat  monete  do  you  mont,  signor?" 

"Half  a  million — say  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand, — every  sovereign  of  it." 

"  YeU,  call  eine  due  or  drei  tags  and  I'll  treat 
wit  you,  signor." 

"  Per  Jovem  !  two  or  three  '  tags ! '  Why  man, 
I  must  leave  here  in  an  hour  or  two.  What  you 
do  must  bo  done  now." 

"  I  can't.     Itsh  the  feasht  of  the  Pasach." 

"The  feasht  of  the  Jew's  harp?"  said  the 
stranger :  and  he  laughed  immoderately  at  his  sug- 
gestion. 

"  Ja !  ja !"  grunted  Steinberg  uneasily ;  "  you 
musht  come  when  itsh  done." 

"  I  shall  have  the  money  now,"  said  the  stranger, 
coolly. 
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"  "What  bondah  am  you  gotch  to  leave  wit  me  ?" 
asked  Steinberg. 

**  Here — and  to  them  you  see  the  king's  seal, 
and  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom/' 

"  This  the  king'sh  siffillo,  signer  ? " 

*'  Didn't  I  say  so,  friend  osurer  ? " 

**  Ber  gute !     I  shuppozh  itsh  all  shafe." 

The  soldier  smiled  an  ironical  smile.  Where- 
upon, Steinberg  shuffled  off  to  his  strong  box,  and 
produced  bills  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds;  which,  with  fatherly  ten- 
derness and  an  uneasy  growl,  he  deposited  with 
the  cavalier. 

''I  shall  ixhpect  to  be  paid  wit  the  entire 
shum  mit  one  lot." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  stranger.  "How  else 
would  you  have  it,  man — un  tanto  la  seUimana  f — 
BO  much  a  week." 

"  And  if  I  should  be  in  want  of  monet  I  shall 
write  mit  you." 

"  To  be  sure,  friend ;  you  must  write  often  to 
your  humble  servant.  Ze  vostre  lett&rs  mi  »ono 
Bempre  grate — your  letters  are  always  welcome  to 
me.  "J^^  ^{&in\yQTg}  Molto  fed»lmente  il  voiiro — > 
very  faithfully  yours.  That's  the  style,  amieo  mio, 
isn't  it?  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  he  laughed  at  his 
joke  to  his  heart's  content. 

"AddiOy  favorite  ! — ^fistrewell,  darling;"  he  said, 
placing  his  great  hand  in  Steinberg's,  "ib  v% 
amo — da  capo  al  piede — I  love  you,  from  top  to 
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toe.  Enough — Umo  cT  essarvi  nojoso,  Addio! — 
I  fear  I  sludl  tire  you.     Farewell." 

The  same  hour  the  horsemen  departed. 

Our  readers  may  dislike  heing  presented  to 
such  a  person  as  this.  But  we  haye  an  end  to 
serve  in  giving  his  character  such  prominence. 
What  that  is,  their  per^icacity  will  hardly  fail  to 
discover  in  the  proper  place. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE    UARRIAGE. 


Ikmedtatelt  on  tlie  close  of  the  Pasach,  the  seven 
days'  feasting  and  rejoicing  which  precede  a 
Jewish  marriage  were  commenced  at  Mr.  Cohen'-s. 
For  David  was  now  to  be  united  to  Miss  Hermon 
Aben  Baruch,  to  whom  he  had  for  several  months 
been  affianced. 

It  is  usual  to  keep  the  feast  at  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  bride :  but  for  various  family  reasons 
Mr.  Cohen  desired  that  all  the  friends  of  the  be- 
trothed should  be  assembled  at  his  own.  These 
are,  indeed,  days  of  festivity.  Visitors  are  made 
welcome  at  all  hours ;  but  the  guests  usually  as- 
semble at  about  from  one  to  two  or  three  o*  clock. 
They  are  all  of  the  gentle  sex ;  male  visitors  being 
jealously  excluded.  If,  however,  they  come  — 
and  generally  they  do — they  are  allowed  free 
intercourse  amongst  the  lower  rooms ;  where  the 
tables  are  kept  constantly  and  abundantly  spread 
with  cakes,  preserves,  pies,  pates,  wines,  and 
fruits  of  the  richest  description,  in  endless  variety. 
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But  on  no  terms  whatever  are  thej  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  the  family  circle.  This  is  the 
rule;  bnt,  like  all  others,  it  has  exceptions. 
These  are,  when  the  male  visitor  is  closely  allied 
to  the  family,  or  is  on  tenns  of  very  intimate 
friendship  with  its  members.  Then,  "  by  parti- 
cular desire,"  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  upper 
house.    Here  the  display  is  very  brilliant. 

It  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  rejoicing.  At 
the  head  of  the  room  sat  Mr.  Cohen.  This  was 
the  first  marriage  amongst  his  own  family ;  and 
as  he  looked  around  upon  the  young  and  blushing 
beauties  present,  he  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
calm  and  quiet  delight.  On  his  right  hand  sat 
his  son  David ;  on  his  left  the  expectant  bride, 
Miss  Aben  Baruch.  Miss  Aben  Baruch  was  sup- 
ported by  Mary  Cohen;  David  by  his  brother 
Isaac.  And  next  Isaac  sat  his  affianoed  bride  — 
Adeline.  Beyond  them  were  the  guests,  all  clad 
in  the  most  brilliant  attire.  The  display  of 
jewellery,  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  stomachers, 
necklaces,  earrings,  &c.,  was  immense.  To  one 
who  entered  the  room  without  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  love  which,  ever  since  they  were  a 
nation,  the  Jews  have  had  for  profusion  of  orna- 
ment, it  would  have  seemed  to  border  upon  ex- 
travagance. Most  of  the  guests  were  very  young. 
Pew  of  them  were  older  than  the  bride  — eighteen 
years  —  and  seldom  could  so  large  a  company  be 
met  withy  in  which  every  face  was  moulded  with 
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Bach  classic  loTelinesB,  as  were  the  feuses  of  these 
Jewish  women.  Many  a  soft  starry  eye  amongst 
the  happy  group  was  tamed  upon  the  bride  with 
trembling  rapture — the  &youred  object  of 

"  Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 

from  all  ih&t  was  fair  and  beautiM ! 

To  conduct  the  ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion 
is  a  post  of  distinguished  honour.  The  bride  is 
suffered  to  take  no  part  in  the  entertainment  save 
that  of  sitting  down  to  look  on.  She  was  very 
elegantly  dressed.  A  large  veil,  airy  as  the  rain- 
boWy  and  spiritual  as  the  Italian  summer  cloud, 
wreathed  her  in  misty  folds,  from  the  pensiye 
brow,  where  it  was  bound  with  orange-blossoms 
and  flowers  of  paradise,  to  the  beautifully  slip- 
pered feet,  buried  amongst  the  billowy  cushions 
that  scattered  the  floor. 

The  management  of  the  entertainment  was  con- 
fided to  Mary  and  Adeline.  Both  were  mag* 
niflcently  dressed.  Adeline's  attire  was  a  tunic 
of  pale-rose  crape,  covered  with  a  long  robe  of 
amber-coloured  silk  damask,  richly  embroidered 
with  crimson  and  gold.  It  was  open  at  the  bosom, 
and  from  thence  was  buttoned  downwards  to 
the  feet.  A  scarf  of  brilliant  cashmere  encir- 
cled her  waist ;  and  an  embroidered  jacket  of  pale 
blue  velvet,  with  loose,  open  sleeves,  completed 
the  costume.  Bracelets  of  costly  stones  gleamed 
soft  and  star-like  on  her  finely-sculptured  arms. 
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Her  long  glossy  tresses  fell  in  negligent  masses 
aronnd  lier  shoulders,  flashing  with  jewelled  drops, 
such  as  must  have  glittered  on  Danae  when  she 
came  forth  from  her  shower-hath. 

A  cold  collation  was  served  first.  This  over, 
mnsic,  singing,  and  dancing  formed  the  principal 
entertainments.  Adeline  graced  the  festivities 
hy  some  of  her  most  brilliant  performances,  and 
Mary  most  ably  supported  her.  The  dancing  on 
these  occasions  is  kept  up  in  great  spirit,  and 
many  of  the  dances  performed  are  ancient  ones, 
and  therefore  exceedingly  simple.  There  is  one 
round  intended  to  represent  the  human  passions. 
The  dances  in  it  are  generally  performed  singly, 
though  sometimes  two  persons  stand  up  together. 
That  one  which  is  intended  to  symbolise  the'  be- 
ginning and  triumph  of  love,  is  perhaps  as  in- 
teresting as  any,  and  merits  to  be  described  at 
length.  It  is  a  very  expressive  lively  dance. 
One  of  the  ladies  commences  tripping  about  on 
the  '*  light  fmtastic  toe  "  with  much  airiness  and 
vivacity ;  at  the  same  time  enacting  to  the  life  all 
those  feminine  artifices,  which  characterise  the 
courtly  and  finished  lady  when  first  slightly 
affected  by  the  evil  genius  of  flirtation.  A  male 
member  of  the  party,  who  personifies  her  admire^, 
describes  a  single  half  circle  around  her,  dancing 
all  the  while.  He  imitates  an  earnest  pursuit, 
while  she  as  dexterously  avoids  him — either  by 
retreating  till  she  gets  almost  behind  him,  or  else 
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waving  her  handkerchief  to  forbid  his  approach. 
This  is  continued  some  time — ^how  long  depends 
quite  on  the  tact  of  the  lady — ^when  he  gets  rather 
down-hearted  at  her  unsusceptibility.  And  then 
she  accords  him  a  few  gracious  smiles,  a  few 
attractive  airs;  but  all  mingled  with  that  damp 
cold  kindness,  which  none  but  the  ladies  know  so 
well  how  to  assume,  and  which  so  often  puzzles 
us  of  the  sterner  sex  to  know  what  encourage- 
ment means.  At  last,  completely  out  of  spirits, 
he  gives  up  pursuit,  and  with  a  gentle,  mournful 
motion,  turns  his  back  upon  her.  And  now  it  is 
her  work  to  calm  and  pacify  him.  At  first  he 
refuses  to  be  pleased  with  her,  and  avoids  her  in 
the  same  manner  as  she  avoided  him.  But  of 
course  it  is  a  hopeless  task  for  him  to  try  to  be 
vexed  with  her — ^nothing  else  could  be  expected — 
and  he  is  soon  completely  overpowered  by  her 
fascinations,  and  again  approaches  her.  The  lady 
rewaaxLs  him  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  presents 
him  her  hand,  he  takes  it,  kisses  it,  waves  hia 
handkerchief  above  his  head  with  a  triumphant 
air,  and  they  perform  a  halaneez,  &u;ing  each  other. 
The  dance  is  effective  on  the  spectators  in  propor- 
tion as  the  persons  engaged  in  it  have  exhibited 
dignity,  gracefulness,  and  skill. 

The  musical  and  Teipsichorean  part  of  the  re- 
joicing terminated  at  about  half  past  six  o'clock. 
Soon  afterwards  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  served 
up.     All  was  carried  out  in  the  most  splendid 
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and  luxuriouB  style;  and,  to  a  goarmand,  the 
scene  would  have  been  like  the  whole  of  Paradise 
let  in  at  once  upon  his  vision.  Soup,  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl  ranged  the  ample  mahogany  in  triple 
column ;  thickly  interspersed  with  bottles  of  wine. 
The  table  was  also  decorated  by  magnificent  can- 
delabra, and  a  princely  service  of  plate.  More 
than  forty  of  the  guests  sat  down.  Mr.  Cohen 
asked  a  blessing,  and  the  entertainment  b^;an. 

The  whole  scene  was  most  inspiriting,  and  the 
dinner  passed  off  delightfully.  Enlivened,  too, 
by  the  harmless  petit  morceau,  or  the  innocent 
pleasantry  of  the  youthful  company;  and  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  Mr.  Cohen  entered  into  the 
feeling  of  the  occasion  as  heartily  as  the  most 
buoyant  damsel  present. 

Then  the  gloriously  majestic  145th  Psalm  was 
sung.  Adeline  played  a  vivid  accompaniment; 
Mary  joined  with  her  harp.  Bublime  was  the 
Boul-breathed  melody  of  so  many  female  voices, 
that  with  fine  emphatic  utterance  chanted  forth 
the  glowing  aspirations,  their  countenances  en- 
kindled by  the  high  and  lofty  theme : — 

I  will  extol  Thee,  my  God,  0  King ; 

And  I  will  bless  Thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ; 

And  His  greatness  is  unsearchable. 

The  Lord  ia  gracious  and  full  of  compassion ; 

Slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy. 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all. 

b2 
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And  His  tender  mercies  are  oyer  all  His  works. 

The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Him; 

To  all  that  call  upou  Him  in  truth. 

He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  Him; 

He  also  will  hear  their  cry  and  will  save  them. 

Our  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord; 

And  let  all  flesh  hless  His  holy  name  for  eyer  and  ever. 

"  Miss  Steinberg !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  as 
she  skipped  up  to  the  piano  and  threw  her  arms 
npon  Adeline's  neck.  "  WbnH  you  give  us  ap- 
plause now  ?  Didn't  we  sing  that  in  true  and 
proper  spirit  ?" 

**  That  very  thought  was  just  passing  through 
my  mind/'  replied  Adeline.  "Your  execution 
was  admirable ;  but  better  than  all  is  the  fervent 
feeling  with  which  you  breathed  forth  the  tri- 
umphant strain.  Is  it  not  very  glorious  —  and 
God  hath  said  it."  And -Adeline  hummed  in  a 
dim  and  cloudy  voice —  "He  will  ftilfll  the  desire 
of  them  that  fear  Him ;  He  also  will  hear  their 
cry  and  will  save  them !  Do  you  expect  to  prove 
thisy  Miss  Lowitz  ?"  asked  Adeline,  pressing  her 
hand. 

^'  I  can't  say  that  I  have  thought  much  about  it. 
One  doesn't  half  feel  these  beautiM  things  as  one 
ought,  you  know.  Indeed  the  character  of  the 
proper  servant  of  Jehovah  seems  to  me  so  sublime, 
that  he  who  fully  possesses  it  must  be  almost  a 
wonder  in  creation." 

"  Well,  my  sweet  Mend,  I  certainly  won't  do 
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anything  like  lecturing  you ;  so  I  will  only  Bay, 
that  I  should  like  you  to  think  on  these  and 
similar  assurances  in  future.  Do  try.  If  all  our 
people  would  but  do  this,  and  then  act  upon  the 
convictions  of  duty  thus  obtained,  we  should  no 
longer  go  mourning  and  uncomforted,  our  captiv- 
ity would  soon  be  turned." 

"  But,  Miss  Adeline,  we  have  no  business  with 
it.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  never  meant 
to  be  studied  by  women,  you  know.  It's  only  the 
men,  and  chiefly  the  rabbins,  that  have  to  do  with 
them.  That's  one  reason  why  I  so  like  these 
times  —  they  are  almost  the  only  ones  when  we 
are  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  talk  about  them.  It 
is  very  hateful  to  feel  so  excluded  from  spiritual 
things  as  we  are." 

^*li  is.  But  it  is  an  exclusion  entirely  of 
man's  doing.  Do  let  me  entreat  you,  and  prevail 
npon  you,  not  to  believe  that  doctrine  of  corrupted 
Judaism,  that  woman  is  not  to  read  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  is  written  to  you  as  much  as  to  any  in- 
dividual of  the  human  race,  and  as  much  as  though 
no  one  beside  yourself  had  ever  lived.  For  mark, 
the  eternal  condition  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
has  no  effect  upon  yours ;  it  is  between  you  and 
God  alone  —  and  the  Bible  unfolds  to  you  what 
His  will  and  purpose  is  with  respect  to  your  sal- 
vation, the  way  in  which  He  desires  you  to  walk, 
so  that  ultimately  He  may  take  you  to  live  with 
Him  for  ever.    Then  think  how  important  it  mxist 
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be  that  you  should  read  His  conditions  again  and 
again,  so  that  you  may  know  them  well,  and  thus 
neyer  break  them.  You  might  perhaps  think  me 
rude  and  troublesome,  if  I  urged  this  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  what  I  feel  to  be  its  import- 
ance. Begin  now,  my  love.  I  cannot  express  to 
you  the  sweet  serenity  and  happiness  I  have 
enjoyed,  since  I  commenced  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
make  its  laws  my  delight.  You  are  not  happy, 
Miss  Lowitz  ?  I  know  you  will  excuse  me—^ven 
if  for  a  moment  my  earnestness  should  seem  dis- 
agreeable. I  have  always  felt  greatly  concerned 
about  you,  since  I  became  aware  that  you  pos- 
sessed such  serious  views." 

"  I  should  like  to  converse  with  you  alone,"  re- 
plied Miss  Lowitz ;  ''  and  if  yoii  will  allow  me  I 
shall  be  able  to  find  a  convenient  season.  I  will 
indeed  think  on  what  you  have  said  to  me  —  I 
promise  you  that.  But  I  must  be  careful ;  I  am 
already  tried  much.  I  believe  if  my  father  knew 
me  to  read  the  Bible,  I  should  become  the  victim 
of  such  persecution  as  would  compel  me  to  aban- 
don either  that  or  my  home.  Now  indeed,  some- 
body will  be  getting  impatient  if  I  don't  say  what 
I  came  to  say.  You  play  the  office  of  the  Ho- 
sanna  Eabba  excellently.  Nay  now,  I  wont  be 
stopped."  8he  pursued,  as  Adeline  placed  her 
finger  upon  her  lips,  to  impress  silence.  **  We 
have  had  the  whole  account,  with  marginal  refer- 
ences, of  the  way  in  which  you  perform  that  hor- 
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ridly  hard  music ;  so  I  have  been  requested  to  come 
to  you  and  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  it  us  now. 
WiU  you  ?" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  suggestion  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

*'  Well  then,  in  my  opinion,  it  can  never  obtain 
universal  favour  inalai^  and  mixed  company 
like  this.  The  music  is  all  in  headlong  time  — 
the  words  require  it  should  be ;  and  the  responses 
produce  a  regularly  returning  cHnk  which,  to 
some  ears,  is  disagreeable.  So,  you  wiU  think  it 
isn't  best  to  choose  it." 

**  Then  one  of  the  Hosannas  firom  the  Daily 
Prayers  is  what  we  shall  all  like." 

''As  you  pass  her,  then,  will  you  tell  Miss 
Cohen,  if  you  please  ?" 

And  then  Mary  and  Adeline  burst  forth  in  an- 
other of  the  sacred  chants  in  constant  use  among 
their  people. 

"0,  thou  sanctuary  of  the  King!  0  Eoyal 
City!  Arise,  and  come  forth  fix>m  thy  subver- 
sion ;  thou  hast  dwelt  long  enough  in  the  abode 
of  calamity,  for  He  will  now  pity  thee  with  kind- 
ness.    Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride. 

"  Shake  off  the  dust ;  arise,  0,  my  people !  and 
adorn  thyself  with  thy  beautiful  attire;  for  by 
the  hand  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite  redemption 
draweth  nigh  to  my  soul.  Come,  my  beloved,  to 
meet  the  bride. 

''  Bouse  thyself,  rouse  thyself;  arise,  shine,  for 
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thy  light  is  come.  Awake,  awake,  utter  a  song ; 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  reyealed  upon  thee. 
Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride. 

''  Be  not  ashamed,  neither  be  thou  confounded. 
0,  Jerusalem,  why  art  thou  cast  down  ?  why  art 
thou  disquieted  ?  In  thee  the  poor  of  my  people 
shall  take  refuge,  and  the  city  shall  be  built  on 
her  own  heap.  Gome,  my  beloyed,  to  meet  the 
bride. 

''They  who  spoil  thee  shall  become  a  spoil; 
and  they  that  swallow  thee  up  shall  be  removed 
far  away ;  thy  Grod  will  rejoice  in  thee,  as  the 
bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  the  bride.  Come,  my  be- 
loved, to  meet  the  bride. 

''  On  the  right  cuid  on  the  left  wilt  thou  be  ex- 
tended, €uid  the  Eternal  wilt  thou  revere ;  through 
the  means  of  a  man,  the  descendant  of  Pharez, 
will  we  rejoice,  and  be  glad.  Come,  my  beloved, 
to  meet  the  bride. 

"0,  come  in  peace,  thou  crown  of  thy  husband; 
also  with  joy  and  mirth,  in  the  midst  of  the  faith- 
ful and  beloved  people.  Enter,  0,  bride !  Enter, 
0,  bride !     Come  my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride." 

Then  came  on  the  interesting  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting the  bride  with  a  marriage  gift  by  each  of 
the  family  and  guests.  Mr.  Cohen  gave  first  —  a 
copy  of  every  one  of  the  books  used  in  the  Jewish 
services,  together  with  the  most  important  of  their 
standard  theological  works ;  quite  a  large  library 
—and,  as  he  laid  them  before  her,  he  blessed 
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Her.  Each,  gift  is  accompanied  by  a  motto  suit- 
able to  the  time.  Some  of  the  mottoes  presented 
to  Miss  Aben  Baruch,  we  shall  write  here ;  and, 
if  any  of  our  fair  young  friends  are  verging  on 
that  important  period  of  their  life  to  which  they 
are  especially  applicable,  they  may  find  that  se- 
yeral  of  them  will  repay  the  trouble  of  a  little 
serious  thought. 

Mr.  Cohen's  motto  was  business-like  and  prac- 
tical: 

Lovers  may  live  on  very  aerial  food, 
But  husbands  require  something  solid. 

David's  was  a  delicate  tribute  to  his  bride : 

The  great  felicity  of  conjugal  life  consists  in  the  re- 
flection that  we  are  beloved  by  one  whose  love  we  have 
deserved,  and  that  we  are  kecessabt  to  his  happiness. 

Isaac's  was  very  like  himself: 

'  What  is  a  Toung  Lady?  A  thing  to  dance,  sing,  flirt, 
play  well  on  the  piano,  talk  flippantly  in  poor  English 
and  worse  Italian,  order  the  servants  about,  have  her 
own  way  in  everything,  dress  tastefully,  make  a  nice  cup 
of  tea,  and  preside  elegantly  at  the  table. 

What  is  a  Woman?  A  being  of  intellect  and  feeling; 
who,  by  the  instincts  of  her  nature,  is  made  the  guardian 
of  peace,  and  love,  and  innocence ;  the  first  who  initiates 
man  into  a  knowledge  and  apprehension  of  something 
above  the  sensual  and  selfish ;  the  barrier  between  amity 
and  discord  in  social  life ;  the  soother  of  anguish  and 
sorrow;  the  fountain  of  gentleness  and  pity;  an  un- 
changing friend;  and  the  link  of  spirit  beauty  which 
connects  the  natures  of  earth  with  those  of  heaven. 
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Adeline's  was  like  herself — gentle  and  wo- 
manly: 

Woman  should  manage  her  sensibilities  in  compos- 
ing the  happiness  of  herself  and  all  in  connection  with 
her,  as  gardeners  do  their  flowers  in  making  a  chaplet — 
first  select  the  choicest,  and  then  dispose  them  in  the 
roost  proper  place,  where  they  will  g^ve  a  lustre  to  each 
other ;  each  one  reflecting  a  part  of  its  colour  and  gloss 
on  the  next. 

Mary's  was  of  the  same  high-sooled  character : 

To  create  and  preserve  a  happy  home  is  the  ultimate 
result  of  woman's  ofiice,  the  end  to  which  all  her  en- 
terprise and  labour  tends,  and  of  which  the  whole  of  her 
desire  prompts  the  execution. 

Miss  Hallevi's,  written  originally  in  French, 
was  translated  by  Adeline.  It  contains  truth  too 
excellent  to  be  slightly  passed  over : 

Nothing  in  the  character  of  woman  is  of  more  value 
than  the  possession  of  a  sweet  temper,  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  her  native  virtues  have  their  source  in  tliis. 
Home  can  never  be  happy  where  it  is  wanting.  It  falls 
on  the  heart  of  man  like  warm  sunshine  on  the  young 
blossoms  of  spring.  He  is  made  loving  and  happy, 
and  the  pains  of  hfe  are  forgotten.  A  good  temper 
difihses  a  heaven  over  a  whole  family  circle.  It  is 
the  smile  of  nature,  and  captivates  more  than  outward 
beauty.  It  is  a  thing  which  man  can  converse  with,  and 
the  language  of  which  he  can  comprehend,  and  deeply 
feel,  and  retain  through  life.  With  gentleness  in  him- 
self, comfort  in  his  house,  and  a  sweet  temper  in  his 
wife,  the  earthly  felicity  of  man  is  complete. 
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Mr.  Nathan's — a  yalued  friend  of  Mr.  Cohen's 
fiftmily — was  clear  and  pointed : 

Pertinacity  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  qualities 
in  human  nature.  An  ounoe  of  it  in  the  maiden  wUl 
become  a  potmd  in  the  wife. 

His  hrother's  —  though  somewhat  eccentric  — 
comes  to  us  with  the  seal  of  truth  attached  to  it : 

It  is  never  too  late  to  repent,  to  do  good,  to  get 
married,  to  train  children  for  God,  nor  to  prepare  for 
heaven. 

His  sister's  has  the  same  seal : 

Purity  in  the  heart, 

Intellect  on  the  brov  — 

The  sum  of  human  happiness. 

Miss  Lowitz's  wiU  bear  reviewing  more  than 
once: 

Sexual  Distinctions.  —  Man  is  bold  and  daring; 
woman  timid  and  unassuming.  Man  has  a  stern  and 
confident  heart ;  woman  a  soft  and  gentle  one.  Man  is 
great  in  doing;  woman  in  sufieriug.  Man  has  judg- 
ment; woman  sensibility.  Man  has  knowledge;  woman 
taste.  Man  is  a  being  of  justice ;  woman  an  angel  of 
mercy.  Man's  study  is  to  prevent  affliction ;  woman's  to 
soothe  and  relieve  it 

Miss  Carolina  Lowitz's  is  very  good : 

Love  is  the  health  of  the  soul  — 
Passion  is  its  fever. 

The  following — hy  a  young  Mend  of  David — 

we  like  much : 

The  Mother! 

The  first  beloved  — 

The  latest  remembered. 

B 
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The  next  two  may  go  together : 

AU  Love !  ^ 

All  Faith!— ■ 

All  Happiness. 
Love  and  smile  — 
And  man  is  conquered. 

The  last  we  shall  give  is  by  Mr.  Elihu.  And 
put  into  sense,  and  then  into  English,  it  contains 
a  sound  maxim. 

The  mind — igspedally  the  infant  mind — is  one  of 
the  most  inscrutably  important  of  the  domestic  duties. 
Therefore  it  should  be  our  constant  study,  miss,  to 
mildly  and  sweetly  elicit  all  the  various  degrees  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  and  talents,  so  to  speak,  from  the  affec- 
tionate little  a-b-c  books  up  to  the  tip-top  summit  of 
that  igstromary  tree,  the  tree  of  knowledge,  miss,  in  the 
most  loving  and  consistent  manner  possible. 


The  next  morning  rose  clear  and  cloudless,  and 
^calm  as  at  the  dawn  of  the  first  sabbath.  The 
golden  overarching  sky  looked  down  upon  earth, 
as  though  it  longed  to  clasp  it  in  an  embrace  of 
unutterable  love.  And  so  thought  Adeline,  as 
passing  out  of  her  chamber,  she  glided  softly 
down  the  staircase,  and  descended  the  steps  into 
the  noble  garden.  The  sliglitest  breath  that 
crept  among  the  trees  was  audible,  and  bore  on 
its  wings  the  scent  of  fragrant  flowers.  After 
lingering  awhile  amidst  the  vine-wreathed  bor- 
ders, and  the  bright  lilies,  and  the  large  trees  of 
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damask-rose,  she  went  on  tbrongh  the  shadowy 
paths,  until  she  reached  a  small  conservatory  that 
stood  in  a  sweetly  secluded  spot.  Here  she 
sat  down,  completely  enshrouded  amongst  green 
leaves  and  pearly  blossoms,  and  taking  a  book 
of  prayers,  began  to  compose  herself  for  reciting 
the  b^^  ynyOy  Hear,  O  Israel,  or  Shema  of 
the  morning. 

But  Isaac  had  seen  her  go  into  the  garden,  and 
pass  along  the  porch  of  trees  which  led  to  the 
conservatory.  And,  &s  was  to  be  supposed,  he 
followed  her;  and  perceiving  that  she  had  not 
commenced  the  devotional  exercise,  opened  the 
door. 

"  I  seem  to  intrude ;  will  you  mind  ?  " 

''Oh,  certainly  not.  But  I  cannot  attend  to 
you  yet.     Have  you  said  the  Shema  ?" 

"  Dear  no.  Isn't  it  horrid,  Adeline  ?  I  do  be- 
lieve I'm  going  desperately  wicked." 

''  If  it  is  so,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  see  it. 
That  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  it  is  not  so ;  for  I 
happen  to  know  that  you  are  generally  pretty 
strict,  sir.  Tet  if  you  mean  to  attend  to  your 
duty  this  morning,  it  ia  indeed  time.  Our  Mends 
will  be  coming  soon." 

**  It  is  quite  true ;  may  I  join  you  ?  " 

''Nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure.  It  is 
a  yery  important  time ;  and  I  am  glad  to  mingle 
our  prayers  together.  I  should  be  yet  more  de- 
lighted if  Miss  Aben  Baruch  were  here  too. 


I. 
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"And  such  another  time,  Adeline — beloved 
Adeline/'  said  Isaac,  and  there  was  a  soft  tremor 
in  his  voice,  ''  there  will,  in  six  little  weeks,  be 
here  again.     Do  not  be  angry." 

And  Adeline  was  not  angry,  as  with  consum* 
mate  delicacy  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  blushing 
cheek.  Of  course,  in  a  novel,  we  should  be  ex- 
pected to  say  she  was;  but  then,  in  real  life,  well- 
regulated  people  do  not  display  any  such  false 
sensibility.  Adeline  had  long  known  that  Isaac 
loved  her  with  all  the  profound,  unwavering  affec- 
tion of  which  a  perfect  man' s  heart  is  capable.  And 
the  love  which  she  returned  him  was  too  pure,  and 
her  nature  too  noble,  to  allow  her  to  profess  any 
indifference  to  whatever  she  was  assured  would 
be  an  addition  to  his  happiness.  She  repaid  his 
chaste  embrace  with  a  smile  that  was  heightened 
in  beauty  by  her  changeM  cheek;  and  accom- 
panied by  a  look  from  the  lucid  depths  of  her 
large  blue  eyes,  such  as  only  a  woman  can  look, 
and  with  the  power  of  which  to  fascinate  hearts 
none  were  more  eminently  endowed  than  Adeline. 

The  Shema  concluded,  they  both  walked  into 
the  house. 

'*  Very  fine,  Mary !  you  expect  a  day's  enjoy- 
ment, no  doubt  ? "  said  Isaac  to  his  charming  sister, 
as  she  tripped  gracefully  into  the  room  where  he 
sat,  and  courtesied  before  him  to  display  the  Mry- 
like  dress  of  pink  gauze  which  floated  airily 
around  her  elegant  person. 
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**  Before  I  answer  that  question,  sir,  I  should 
like  to  hear  why  you  think  so/'  replied  the 
damsel. 

''By  that  stream  of  brilliant  eloquence  now 
pouring  out  of  those  tell-tale  eyes  which  it  is  your 
privilege  to  own,  miladi/'  answered  her  brother. 
*'  Have  a  care,  oh !  blue-eyed  maiden,  how  you 
use  your  ocular  powers.  Don't  be  such  a  sweet 
innocent  as  to  suppose  that  we  of  the  ragged  sex 
cannot  read  the  language  of  the  eyes — that  most 
eultivated  speech  of  all  speeches,  and  which  has 
flourished  since  Adam  and  his  gentle  wife  Eve 
first  mingled  their  loving  looks  together." 

"Enjoy  myself?  well,  let  me  think.  Why, 
certainly — what  should  prevent  ?  I  think  I  ought 
to.  Come,  now,  do  you  like  me  ?"  and  she  turned 
with  a  gay  smile  to  a  full-length  mirror  that  re« 
vealed  her  graceful  form  and  her  expressive 
countenance  lit  up  with  a  world  of  living  delight. 

"  You  are  got  up  with  some  measure  of  taste, 
at  any  rate/'  repUed  Isaac,  with  a  sort  of  half- 
thoughtful  smile,  that  was  peculiar  to  himself, 
when  he  wished  to  throw  a  damper  upon  her. 
''  But  I  think,  sweet  sister,  I  like  you  quite  as 
well  when  you  are  sitting  placidly  down  to  bake 
cakes  and  your  face  covered  with  smuts,"  he  pur- 
sued, taking  up  her  prettily  arranged  head  be* 
tween  his  hands  and  laying  a  double  kiss  upon 
her  lips,  as  the  good  people  did  in  days  of  yore. 

"  Tes,  sir,  but  you  are  spoiling  my  hair  and 
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hurting  my  dress/'  cried  Mary,  struggling  to 
release  herself,  "  and  you  know  I  can't  have  you 
do  that.  Come,  Isaac,  this  minute !  save  up  the 
displays  of  your  affection  till  you  see  me  quietly 
stirring  pancakes  or  reading  the  Talmud.  I  am 
Mly  aware  of  my  matchless  attractions;  hut 
fraternal  love  and  admiration  of  them  is  quite  out 
of  place  at  these  seasons,  when  things  will  not 
permit  me  to  receive  them  graciously.  Isn't  this 
the  fifty-second  time  I  have  told  you  that  there 
are  occasions  when  young  ladies  are  only  to  look 
at,  not  to  touch?  Just  as  I  allow  myself  to 
helieve  that  after  a  half-hour's  advancing  and 
retreating  before  my  toilette  glass,  I  have  success- 
fully laid  on  the  last  finishing  touches,  you  always 
find  a  sudden  inspiration  of  the  '  feeling  beautiful 
and  infinite '  that  destroys  half  my  labour.  Be 
more  recollected  in  future.  I  haven't  time  to 
extend  this  lecture  to  a  more  judicious  length. 
The  Doctor's  carriage  has  just  come ;  and  we  must 
go  to  see  him.  So,  sir,  take  up  your  book  and 
follow  sail." 

The  queenly  scold  was  sweeping  out  of  the 
room ;  but  seeing  that  Isaac  followed,  she  stopped, 
and  walked  away  leaning  upon  his  arm. 

During  this  little  episode  between  Mary  and 
her  brother,  Adeline  had  retired  to  assist  in  the 
last  duties  of  Miss  Aben  Baruch's  marriage  toilette. 
First,  her  long  hair  was  cut  off:  for,  according  to 
Jewish  custom,  the  wife  is  not  allowed  to  wear 
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her  own  Hair.  It  is  perhaps  striking  that  the 
women  feel  no  regret  at  losing  this  becoming 
adornment,  and  which — so  say  the  Macassar  ad- 
vertisements— is  "a  woman's  pride."  Habit  seems 
completely  to  reconcile  them  to  the  spoliation. 
Kext  her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were  painted, 
and  her  nails  dyed  with  henna.  Then  the  bridal 
dress  was  put  on.  It  was  made  of  silk,  with 
satin  stripes,  and  profiisely  encrusted  with  jewel- 
lery ;  and  the  scarf,  head-dress,  and  veil  achieved 
the  toilette. 

Then  she  was  conducted  to  the  room  in  which 
the  eatertainment  of  the  preceding  days  had  been 
held.  At  the  upper  end  was  a  raised  dais,  with  a 
chuir  of  state,  in  which  she  was  placed  to  sit.  A 
maiden  was  stationed  on  each  side — both  holding 
in  the  right  hand  a  long  wax  candle. 

The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  all  assembled,  and  the  important 
moment  which  was  to  indissolubly  unite  two 
spirits  amidst  the  duties  and  sorrows  of  life  was 
near.  At  exactly  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Aben  Baruch 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Mr.  Cohen,  Isaac, 
Adeline,  Mary,  and  the  bridegroom.  The  bride 
pushed  aside  her  veil ;  her  father  kissed  her ;  and 
pronounced  over  her,  for  the  last  time  with  the 
sole  and  supreme  authority  of  a  parent,  the  in- 
junction to  faithfully  serve  the  God  of  her  fathers, 
and  the  blessing.  Then  the  ceremony  began. 
Kabbi  Aben  Baruch  placed  himself  in  front  of  his 
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daaghter,  and  Mr.  Coken  immediately  led  David 
to  bis  riglit  band,  tbe  Mends  present  forming  a 
circle  aroand  them.  Tbe  religious,  moral,  and 
social  duties  to  be  observed  by  tbe  busband  and 
wife  were  read  aloud  in  Hebrew.  Tbe  greater 
portion  of  tbe  service  is  cbanted — every  one 
taking  part  in  it.  A  large  gold  ring  was  then 
given,  wbicb  the  rabbi  placed  upon  the  forefinger 
of  the  bride's  right  band.  This  was  followed  by 
the  prayers ;  all  present  joining  in  tbe  responses. 
On  the  conclusion  of  that  part  of  the  ceremony^ 
Dr.  Aben  Baruch  placed  tbe  right  hand  of  tbe 
bride  in  tbe  right  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
repeated  over  them  tbe  marital  benediction.  He 
then  gave  the  bride  a  piece  of  sugar,  and  taking 
a  glass,  filled  with  water,  broke  it  over  her  bead. 
The  sugar  is  intended  as  a  type  of  the  solace  and 
support  which  love  is  amidst  the  trials  of  earth, 
the  water  of  its  purity,  the  broken  glass  of  the 
irrevocable  nature  of  the  union  so  solemnly  made. 
The  scene  seemed  to  awaken  memories — memo- 
ries lonesome  and  painful — in  the  bosoms  of  some 
of  tbe  women  present.  Was  it  in  one  a  remem- 
brance surpassingly  sweet  at  tbe  moment  over  all 
others — of  a  thousand  nameless  graces  which  had 
now  ceased  to  exist,  each  of  them  inspiring  tbe 
spirit  with  tbe  delight  of  its  own  moumfulness — 
of  a  succession  of  vivid  emotions  mingled  with 
''thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum," 
as  when  love  and  poetry  happily  meet  together, 
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flowing  fsoftly  and  harmoniously  from  lips  that 
**  murmnred  near  the  living  brooks  a  music  sweeter 
than  their  own  ? "  Had  some  seraph  child,  fading 
away  in  the  cold  embrace  of  untimely  death, 
soared  through  the  immense  abyss  on  steady  wing, 
and  attained  the  crown  worn  by  the  triumphant 
spirits  in  those  abodes  of  perfect  felicity,  where 
the  centuries  of  our  noisy  earth  seem  nothings  in 
the  eternal  silence? — oh!  lofty  thoughts! — she 
looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  that  heaven — ^but  it 
fiuies,  and  the  grassy  hillock  that  marks  its  rost- 
ing-place — the  last  of  earth — ^by  the  working  of 
some  secret  power,  far  buried  Tvdthin  the  heart's 
deep  infinite,  suddenly  rises  in  palpable  representa- 
tion to  imagination's  eye,  covered  with  the  mellow 
sunset,  there  so  often  seen,  glancing  in  quivering 
flashes  through  the  leaves  of  monotonous  yews 
and  hoary  eld,  and  brightening  with  stripes  of 
burnished  gold  the  oblivion  of  the  wavering  burial- 
place — and  instantly  feelings  '*  sweet  but  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul "  as  the  thoughts  had  being  and 
breathed  themselves  forth  with  the  accordant 
prayer  that,  long  after  the  mourned  and  mourner 
are  forgotten,  will  continue  to  mingle  its  elegiac 
music  with  the  feelings  of  stored  hearts — for 
when  will  earth  be  unvisited  by  such  sorrow  ? — 
in  the  same  chant,  "most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly,'' surcharged  throughout  with  one  sigh-like 
note,  elevated  or  depressed  in  modulation  only  as 
each  singer  has  her  booI  touched  or  her  heart 
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saddened  by  a  fainter  or  a  deeper  shade  of  sorrow 
or  of  grief — untU,  it  may  be,  that  eternal  Hope 
lifts  up  her  voice,  so  that,  like  the  echo  of  the 
afar-off  forest  hymn,  it  appears  to  reach  the  sky, 
and  tells,  in  tones  that  seem  heralds  of  the  im- 
mortal melodies,  the  spirit-music  calm  and  dear 
of  angel  voices,  that  God  is  heaven  and  heaven  is 
Gbd — and  therefore  to  live  is  love.  And  yonder  ia 
another — her  princely  head  prostrate  with  all  its 
plumes,  heroic  yet  with  dying  falls,  for  the  singer 
weeps !  Haply  she  is  thinking  of  the  days  of 
light  and  joy  when  her  head  so  gently  rested  on 
her  young  lord's  bosom — that  hour  of  purest 
bliss — tranquil  as  the  waveless  summer  lake  when 
its  mirrored  crystal  mingles  with  the  heaven's 
calm  ether;  or  the  peaceful  summit  of  the  far 
flushing  cloud,  soft  sleeping  in  the  glory  of  the 
sunshine  on  the  blue  serene  of  the  meridian  sky, 
when  there  is  not  a  breath  in  heaven — yet  in  its 
deep  hush,  fraught  with  strong  and  passionate 
affection  —  strong  and  passionate  as  the  heart's 
fullest  worship  could  inspire — oh,  cruel  husband! 
how  much  more  loved  than  lovely !  how  couldst 
thou  And  a  heart  so  irrecoverably  lost  to  goodness^ 
as  to  quit  —  desert — thine  adoring  wife,  who,  if 
it  could  have  added  to  thy  happiness,  would,  like 
the  turtle-dove  in  the  dim  and  lonely  forest-tree^ 
glad  only  in  the  present,  have  bowed  her  noble 
head  and  died,  without  one  sign  given  to  the 
fading  brightness  of  heaven  and  beauty  of  earth 
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—  notbing  except  one  last  long  losing  sigh, 
breathed  from  the  immortal  depths  within  her 
soul  —  and  breathed  for  thee  —  as  her  spirit 
spread  wing  for  its  eternal  flight,  and  her  gentle 
form  fell  lifeless  on  thy  bosom.  Peace  to  je, 
grieved  ones !  and  may  your  trast  breathed  forth 
with  the  low  mourning  notes  of  Judea  Capta's 
prayer  be  realised,  and  ere  the  sun  measures 
other  summers  more,  your  feet,  early  sandaled 
with  immortality,  shall  wander  in  company  with 
holy  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  on  the  pellucid 
crystal  which  surrounds  the  fountains  of  eternal 
life. 

And  it  was  so.  One  young  mother  had  just 
stooped  over  the  unconscious  bier  of  her  first-bom. 
Another  had  been  separated  from  her  husband, 
because  he  was  a  fiery  Talmudist,  and  she  a  simple 
student  of  the  Bible.  Another — yon  beautiful 
pensive- looking  woman;  so  exquisitely  lovely  in 
her  moumiulness — ^had  just  before  been,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  divorced  from  her  husband,  after 
having  been  married  to  him  rather  more  than  two 
years,  because  in  that  time  she  had  failed  of  pre- 
senting him  with  an  infant.  From  her  disap- 
pointed, defrauded,  and  despairing  heart  ascended 
the'  groan-like  prayer,  which  is  the  language  of 
the  souFs  deep  yearnings  towards  the  bright  and 
lovely,  that  the  young  and  blushing  bride  before 
them  might  receive  a  happier  fate ! 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 


TH£    BALL. 


**  0  Japiter !  bow  weaxy  are  my  spirita." 

Shakspere. 

A  FEW  evenings  lateri  and  that  appointed  for  the 
ball.     The  room  was  superbly  lit  up  with  that 
most  chaste  and  brilliant  of  artificial  lights,  the 
wax   candle,   suspended  in  magnificent  lustres. 
There  were  in  truth  grandeur,  profusion,  and 
style  sufficient  in  the  entertainments  of  that  even- 
ing.     Both  eye  and  ear  were  ravished  by  the 
luxurious  pleasures  collected  around  them.     All 
useless  furniture  had  been  removed.     Immense 
mirrors  hung   around  the  room,  reflecting   the 
beauty  that  stood  or  passed  before  them.     Along 
the  sides,  and  at  each  of  the  comers,  were  large 
vases  filled  with  exotic  plants,   which  scattered 
far  and  wide  a  delicious  perfume.     At  intervals 
clusters  of  candles  glistened  'in  soft  radiance  on 
snowy  marble  stands.    Elegance  and  splendour 
seemed  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  disposition  of 
everything.     The  first  step  into  the  room  was 
like  entering  an  ideal  world.     The  most  stoical 
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philosophy  was  for  a  time  unable  to  resist  the 
power  of  its  enchantment;  and  acknowledged, 
against  its  will,  the  tremendous  sovereignty  of 
Mammon. 

The  room  was  filled  with  company ;  and  sundry 
preliminary  flourishes,  in  the  form  of  agonising 
shrieks  from  the  fiddles  and  the  great  bassoon 
in  the  orchestra^  announced  that  the  proceedings 
were  about  to  commence.  The  leader  started 
up,  twiddled  his  fingers  about  his  nose  with  great 
glee  and  importance,  hit  a  couple  of  smart  cracks 
on  the  edge  of  his  music  stand,  and  the  band 
struck  up  a  selection  from  Yerdi.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  dancers,  all  ready  for  action.  That 
instant  the  exhilarating  march  changes  to  a  spi- 
rited waltz,  and  away  go  the  whirling  couples, 
gyrating  like  mad.  One  pair  after  another  comes 
before  you,  and  is  immediately  lost  in  the  bewil- 
dering mazes  of  the  dance.  You  see  a  face  that 
you  know — you  determine  to  watch  it — impos- 
sible. In  a  moment  it  vanishes  amongst  fifty 
others ;  it  is  lost  in  a  maelstrom  of  faces.  The 
men  flag ;  the  women  appear  so  heated,  that  to 
the  calm  bystander  the  impression  of  faintness 
becomes  painful.  They  wiU  cease  directly,  and 
give  themselves  time  to  recover.  But  no — a  fresh 
impulse  seizes  on  both  musicians  and  couples; 
the  leader's  stick  flourishes  with  redoubled  ra- 
pidity— the  movement  becomes  more  furious — the 
music,  itself  gone  mad,  has  maddened  the  dan.« 
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cers;  the  men  augment  their  speed,  and  the 
women,  with  dress  flying  ahroad,  and  ringlets 
given  to  the  wind,  are  whirled  away,  away ;  we 
shut  our  eyes  and  draw  back,  quite  dizzy  from 
the  scene. 

David  Cohen  and  his  young  wife  threw  them- 
selves amongst  the  flushed  multitude.  But  Ade- 
line— ^where  is  she  ?  Seated  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  saloon,  under  the  orchestra^  the  only  part 
where  there  is  any  reasonable  share  of  elbow- 
room.  Ofben  during  the  evening,  when  for  a 
moment. the  pulsations  of  the  great  artery  had 
ceased,  she  had  met  the  enraptured  gaze  of  the 
gay  cavalier,  and  heard  the  hushed  exclamation 
of  applause.  But  Adeline  felt  no  answering  throb 
within  her  placid  breast.  It  was  rather  strange, 
perhaps,  thas  she  should  not ;  for  the  triumph  of 
conscious  power  is  one  of  the  strongest  emotions 
that  can  agitate  the  heart  of  woman.  But  amidst 
the  giddy  fluster  her  spirit  maintained  the  same 
dear  tranquillity  which  always  distinguished  it 
— a  tranquillity  as  free  from  stagnation  and  insen- 
sibility on  the  one  hand,  as  from  hurry  and  ex- 
citement on  the  other.  You  saw  at  once  that 
those  deep  reflective  eyes,  from  which  she  looked 
out  with  such  calm  and  observant  inquiry,  were 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  gauds  and  glitter; 
that  she  perfectly  understood  the  true  meaning 
of  the  scene  before  her.  Her  disposition  to  pro- 
found thoughtfulness  frJfllled  the  office  of  expe- 
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rienoe.  To  her  it  was  a  phenomenon  which  would 
commence  a  new  moral  epoch — a  shadow  on  the 
soul's  dial,  moving,  though  too  slowly  to  he  no- 
ticed hy  the  superficial  and  unheeding.  To  every 
solicitation  that  she  would  joia  in  the  dance,  she 
made  hut  one  answer — ^that  while  exceedingly 
ohliged  hy  the  attentions  thus  shown  her,  she  had 
no  desire  for  it,  and  would  greatly  prefer  to  remain 
a  spectator.  She  was  chiefly  interested  in  specu- 
lating on  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  came 
near  her,  as  illustrated  in  their  manners,  dresses, 
and  physiognomies.  At  a  little  distance  fit>m  her 
stood  a  lady  of  ahout  forty  years  of  age,  who 
evidently  plumed  herself  much  upon  her  dignity. 
She  was  exceedingly  fastidious  and  select  in  her 
introductions,  and  all  her  movements,  and  even 
the  tones  of  her  voice,  were  modulated  hy  the 
cold  rules  of  etiquette.  Yet  Adeline  thought  she 
could  discover  a  true  woman's  heart  heating  he- 
neath  that  formidahle  exterior  of  silk  and  cere- 
mony. There  was  another  that  Adeline  noticed, 
who,  if  any  one  crossed  her  in  her  efforts  to  elhow 
her  way  from  one  part  of  the  crowded  room  to 
another,  would  let  her  eyes  fall  upon  them  with 
the  petrifying  glare  of  a  Medusa,  and  then  turn 
them  elsewhere  to  enact  the  rolling  witchery  and 
the  fascinating  languishment  of  flirtation.  One, 
too,  she  observed  with  a  fiice  redolent  of  light  and 
pleasant  scandal;  she  was  talking  to  another, 
whose  malicious  light-heartedness  could  not  be 
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mistaken.  By  the  rapid  twinkle  of  her  eyes,  and 
the  caustic  pleasantry  of  her  countenance,  it  was 
plainly  exhibited  that  the  repartees  passing  be- 
tween them  were  such  as  to  make  the  ears  of  l^e 
absent  tingle.  There  were  several  exquisites,  too 
—exquisites  just  *'  come  out."  Adeline  noticed 
the  elevated  smile  that  curled  their  lips,  as  they 
moved  about  with  that  vulgar  advertised  modesty 
which  seeks  notice,  while  it  professes  a  supreme 
and  haughty  indifference.  One  amongst  them 
Adeline  might  easily  have  supposed  the  whole 
place  belonged  to,  if  she  had  not  known  the  con- 
trary— ^he  strutted  up  and  down  so,  gazing  about 
on  everything  and  everybody  with  an  air  of  such 
sublime  satisfaction,  and  neck  straight  and  erect 
like  a  superannuated  stork,  walking  about  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs. 

And  then  the  eyes.  Adeline  looked  upon  them 
tUl  her  conception  grew  confused,  and  they  indo- 
lently floated  through  her  imagination  in  pictu- 
resque disorder,  like  a  dream  on  the  shell- wreathed 
shore  of  the  sunny  sails  of  long-absent  ships  seen 
coming  homewards  on  the  main.  They  conveyed 
so  many  different  kinds  of  expression.  Why 
doesn't  somebody  write  an  essay  upon  eyes? 
Even  a  collection  of  passages,  describing  their 
effect,  firom  those  of  Eve,  as  painted  by  Milton, 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  down  to  the  large,  lovely, 
lamping  orbs  of  the  Marchioness  of  Abercom, 
would  be  an  intensely  interesting  study.     The 
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ezpressioii  of  Euiopa's  eyes  must  have  been  tre" 
mendous ;  for,  as  the  story  is  g^ven  us  by  Lucian, 
her  beauty  tempted  Jupiter  to  steal  her;  and, 
judging  by  the  fine  ado  made  over  her,  he  was  no 
little  proud  of  his  theft.  He  swam  with  her  from 
PhoBnicia  to  Crete,  making  the  sea  calm,  the  winds 
hushed.  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  rode  before 
them  in  their  best  chariot,  to  dear  the  road  and 
level  any  refractory  waves.  The  Tritons,  each 
one  holding  a  torch,  danced  about  them ;  the 
Syrens,  sailing  on  dolphins'  backs,  sung  to  them 
in  harmonious  measure ;  and  Yenus  herself  came 
behind  them  in  a  sea-shell,  strewiug  roses  and 
flowers  on  their  heads.  And  who  wiU  do  justice 
to  Psyche  ?  Who  captivated  Cupid,  enlisted  the 
favour  of  half  the  gods  —  all  it  may  be,  for  all  of 
them  came  to  her  wedding ;  Yulcan  cooked  up  the 
feast ;  Granymede  served  the  nectar ;  Apollo  strung 
his  harp ;  the  Muses  sang ;  and  Venus  tripped 
about  to  her  sweet  heart's  content.  Petronius — 
who  is  a  great  authority  in  these  delicate  inqui- 
ries— ogives  to  the  eyes  the  appellation  of  facetoa : 
and  describes  the  Loves,  and  Pleasure,  too,  living 
in  the  midst.  Musseus,  in  the  story  of  ''Hero 
and  Leander,"  imparts  a  wondrous  brilliancy  to 
the  eyes  of  the  lady. 

Oe  ^e  TaXauH 
TpEiC  xofHraQ  if^evo'avro  fr&jwxevai  cic  ^e  tiq  '  Hpov( 

If  the  reader  is  at  all  interested  in  such  contem- 
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plationsy  we  would  invite  his  special  attention  to 
the  word  rcOi^Xcc. 

And  Adeline's  observation  was  also  attracted  by 
several  gigantic  specimens  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
beard.  Kot  a  beard  gracefully  trimmed  and  pol- 
larded till  it  was  nothing  but  a  mere  luxuriance, 
but  thoroughly  patriarchal  ones  of  wondrous 
dimensions.  There  was  no  end  to  them  —  they 
were  faces  that  might  have  walked  out  of  Titian's 
canvas.  Adeline  loved  everything  that  belonged 
to  ancient  Judaism ;  and  she  would  have  been  quite 
contented  that  every  Jew  should  wear  his  beard ; 
but  these  —  it  was  too  much  —  she  would  have 
preferred  them  in  the  canvas.  They  seemed  to 
her  a  littie  too  sublime  for  so  common  an  occasion. 

The  course  of  her  meditation  was  stopped  by  a 
voice  so  weU-beloved,  close  to  her  ear.  It  was 
Isaac's. 

''I  am  glad,  dear  Adeline/'  said  he,  clasping 
hor  hand  warmly,  "  to  have  finished  my  work  at 
last.  And  after  all,  in  adding  those  lights  and 
vases  at  the  end,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  not  much 
improved  the  general  effect.  If  you  turn  your  eye 
full  in  that  direction,  don't  you  become  impressed 
by  a  disagreeable  glare  ?" 

"  If  you  looked  on  them  only,  perhaps  so.  Yet 
I  think  them  quite  necessary.  They  certainly 
harmonise  well  with  the  whole ;  they  supply  the 
something  that  was  wanting." 

**  I  would  rely  upon  your  taste  in  a  thing  of  a 
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thousand  times  the  value ;  the  excellence  of  your 
decisions  is  established.  We  look  magnificent  to- 
night." 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

''  To  look  around  upon  all  this  life  and  gaiety, 
one  would  think  that  there  can  be  no  such  tiling 
as  unhappiness.  Ours  is  a  beautiful  life,  if  we 
will  but  make  it  so.  And  those  men  are  won- 
drously  ungrateful,  who  represent  the  world  as 
simply  a  scene  of  melancholy,  desolation,  and 
woe." 

**  In  that  I  entirely  agree  with  you.  I  haye 
very  high  views  of  the  happiness  wliich  might  be 
attained  by  a  proper  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  conferring  our  deep  and  solemn  affec- 
tions upon  pure  objects.  If  mankind  would  only 
begin  to  love  each  other  —  to  feel  nothing  else  but 
love  —  and  let  no  grosser  emotion  intercept  it^ 
what  delightful  consequences  we  should  soon  wit- 
ness. But  to  talk  of  this  in  the  present  condition 
of  mankind  is  valueless.  Por  selfishness  must 
first  be  eradicated.  And  this  can  only  be  when 
every  human  being  has  received  the  impress  of  the 
Divine  Mind  —  for  God  is  love,  and  love  is  God." 

''The  world  is  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,"  said  Isaac ;  *^  those  who  believe  all  men  to 
be  honest  until  they  are  proved  to  be  false ;  and 
those  who  believe  all  men  fSolse  until  they  are 
proved  to  be  honest." 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  mode  of  belief 
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is  the  right  one/'  said  Adeline;  "  and  I  deroutly 
hope  we  shall  ever  preserve  the  lucid  transparency 
of  a  pure  heart,  which,  having  no  evil  intentions 
and  feelings  in  itself,  cannot  imagine  them  in 
otiiers." 

**  A  ball-room  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
some  of  its  aspects ;  though  a  selected  pleasure  of 
'  all  who  aspire  to  a  position  in  the  world  pre-emi- 
nently called  '  ton.*  My  great  delight  is  to  con- 
template it  from  such  an  elevation  as  this — the 
mysterious  evolutions  of  the  throng  put  me  so  in 
mind  of  those  heavings  and  movings  one  sees  in  a 
cheese,  when  in  what  some  call '  prime  condition,' 
but  which  all  people  of  good  sense  call  rotten." 

"Well,  do  not  let  us  quarrel  with  it  either," 
replied  Adeline.  "  An  ingenious  mind  may  per- 
haps discover  a  profound  philosophy  in  it  all.  It 
may  be  a  necessary  safety-valve  by  which  the 
mere  rage  of  movement  can  escape,  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  that  quiet  deportment  which 
is  so  essential  in  cultivated  life.  I  myself  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  scene.  But  there  are  numbers 
who  do,  and  a  great  one.  Very  well ;  if  dancing 
makes  them  happy,  let  them  dance.  I  think  the 
mode  of  recreation  which  you  and  I  prefer  by 
far  the  best,  because  in  it  we  obtain  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical  pleasure.  But  I  very  much 
dislike  that  vulgar  stoicism  in  philosophy,  and  that 
splenetic  misanthropy  in  religion,  which,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  individual  characters  of 
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those  engaged,  would  treat  the  whole  with  a  bitter, 
scornful  sneer.  This  is  not  the  way  of  God,  nor 
of  the  Bible;  and  I  believe  He  must  be  very 
angry  with  those  who  act  it.  Let  our  labour  be, 
first  to  gain  the  deepest  love  towards  ourselves, 
and  then,  in  a  spirit  of  love,  try  to  turn  the  minds 
of  those  who  compose  our  circle,  habitually  to 
studies  that  are  great  refined  and  pure  —  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  the  majesty  of  truth,  the 
beauty  of  holiness  —  and  all  these  things,  as  far 
as  mistake  is  connected  with  them,  will  peaceably 
adjust  themselves.  There  will  then  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  true  and  eternal  sources  of 
happiness.  Every  day  in  our  career  of  bright 
rejoicing  life  will  open  to  us  fresh  springs  of  de- 
light in  our  intimate  and  filial  communion  with 
Him  who  being  nothing  but  love  Himself,  feels 
nothing  but  love  for  His  creatures,  while  He  sees 
them  humbly  striving  to  know  Him,  and  to  per- 
form His  will ;  we  shall  feel  that  to  rejoice  always 
is  the  law  of  Him  who  has  filled  earth  and  sky 
with  gladness,  so  that  wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes,  they  are  met  by  the  iLyiiptdfiov  yeXaafm  of 
nature.'' 

"  Excellent  truths,  eloquently  spoken.  I  have 
been  watching  that  pale,  intellectual  girl,  now 
stretched  fainting  on  the  lounge  yonder.  The 
mighty-looking  man  who  stands  by  her  side 
walked  up,  looking  cold  and  irosty  as  an  iceberg, 
newly  imported  from  the  pole,  bowed   himself 
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into  her  notice,  and  led  her  out  to  dance.  And, 
now  observe ;  instead  of  the  quiet,  graceful  being 
reposing  in  a  flower-sofb  calm,  as  though  wrought 
by  Praxiteles  in  marble,  there  is  a  flushed  and 
breathless  young  creature,  almost  gasping  for 
life  from  tight-lacing,  weariness,  and  excitement. 
What;  is  it,  Adeline,  can  possess  young  ladies,  that 
they  crucify  themselves  by  such  slow  lingering 
means  as  those  modem  inventions  of  steel  and 
whalebone  ?  Some  judicious  friend  should  per- 
EHiade  them  to  believe  the  truth,  that  no  man  with 
the  three  grains  of  judgment  necessary  to  make 
him  worth  having  for  a  husband,  likes  a  small 
waist  in  his  wife ;  he  is  afraid  of  it,  for  he  knows 
it  is  unnatural,  and  he  cannot  expect  her  to  be 
healthy;  therefore  his  domestic  joys  will  be 
spoiled,  because  it  is  impossible  he  could  accept 
happiness,  while  the  being  who  is  dearest  to  him 
is  incapable  of  sympathising  with  it.'' 

A  hand  unceremoniously  laid  on  Isaac's  arm, 
stopped  the  conversation,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
right  hand  was  grasped  as  if  by  a  vice. 

*'  Adolphus !"  gasped  Isaac,  as  he  turned  round 
to  the  new-comer. 

"  Indeed  it  is.     How  are  you,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Perfectly  well.     And  you  ?" 

"Exactly." 
Have  you  seen  father — David — Mary?" 
Not  yet.     I  inquired  for  you  first ;  and  your 
Cerberus  was  going  to  call  you.     But  I  had  no 
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patience  to  waste  over  such  shufflmg:  so  I  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  on  the  voyage  of  discovery 
for  myself.  He  thought  you  were  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room. I  elbowed  from  room  to  room,  until 
to  my  horror  I  found  myself  in  one  that  had  all 
the  appointments  of  a  lady's  drawing-room. 
However,  to  cut  short,  I  at  last  arrived  here  in 
safety.  You  wonder  why  I  came  earlier  than 
you  expected  ?" 

''  I  wished  to  ask  the  question." 

"Well,  I've  come  to  get  married." 

"  An  excellent  reason,  certainly.  Couldn't  you 
manage  it  in  India  ?" 

"  Kot  to  my  satisfaction.  And  there  was  no 
policy  in  waiting  to  be  miserable." 

''A  young  man  in  an  elegant  position,  and 
miserable  because  he  couldn't  get  a  wife,  might,  I 
should  think,  soon  make  a  thumping  fortune  by 
going  roimd  the  country  in  a  caravan,  and  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  the  Unfortunate  Youth." 

''  I  should  be  glad,  Isaac,  to  leave  here  now. 
This  heat  is  too  oppressive,"  said  Adeline. 

"  1  observed  that  a  price  is  paid  for  admission. 
What  means  it  ?"  asked  St.  Manr. 

'*  That  the  ball  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  poor 
people  in  Poland,"  replied  Isaac. 

"  This  sort  of  charity  is  just  like  Judaism." 

"And  Christianity,  too,"  suggested  Isaac. 

"  Exactly.  You  get  up  a  ball  and  make  your- 
self mad  with  enjoyment,  out  of  simple  benevo- 
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lenoe.  There's  somethiDg  grand  in  the  inyention 
—  dancing  out  of  pure  Bympathy  with  sorrow, 
misfortune,  and  death.  The  arrangements,  how- 
ever, are  marked  by  superb  design  and  elegant 
taste ;  under  whose  presiding  genius  were  they 
made?" 

"  Miss  Steinberg's,  assisted  by  Mary." 

"  The  balls  don*t  look  half  so  gay  as  they  used 
to,  I  think.  In  India  they  sometimes  carry  them 
out  on  a  fine  scale.  A  little  before  I  left,  I  at- 
tended one  at  which  a  live  governor  and  his  wife 
were  present.  The  lady  wore  eleven  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  jewellery  —  so  they  said." 

"  Her  appearance  was  sufficient  to  cast  a  glow 
over  the  whole  company,  I  should  think.  But  read 
Pliny's  account  of  the  embellishment  of  LoUia 
Paulina:  'Smaragdis  margaritisque  opertiim,  al- 
temo  textu  fulgcntibus  toto  capite  crinibus, 
spiris,  auribus,  coUo,  manibus,  digitisque.'  " 

"You  have  some  odd  people  here.  Who  is 
that  with  the  copper-face  yonder  ?  He  is  posi- 
tively a  rara  avis" 

"None  of  us  know  much  of  him.  He  is  a 
Moorish  Jew ;  and  is  reputed  to  possess  enormous 
wealth." 

"  A  Jew !  is  he  ?  I'm  ashamed  of  him,  then. 
I  haven't  often  stumbled  over  a  more  unlucky 
phiz.  Gracious !  there's  a  spectacle,"  he  pursued 
as  the  Moor  exhibited  his  molars  in  a  free-and- 
easy  grin.     "You're  too  late.     He  has  closed  the 
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doors.  And  I  do  declare  he's  got  the  assurance 
to  offer  the  loan  of  his  blackness  to  that  pale 
young  person  opposite.  And  she  accepts — ^blesa 
her  taste !  Smothering  is  too  good  for  her  —  she 
deserves  doing  to  death  in  a  bag  of  soot." 

"Now,  we  must  introduce  you  to  father,  Mr. 
St.  Maur;  so  come."  And  making  their  way 
through  the  crowds  as  gently  as  they  could,  they 
passed  out  of  the  saloon. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

MR.  COHEN'S  PniVATE  BYMAOOOUE.  ITS  FURNITURE, 
DECORATION,  AND  DEDICATION.  AND  A  FEW  OTHER 
MATTERS. 

*' Beautiful  art!  my  worship  is  for  thee — 
The  heart's  entire  devotion.   When  I  look 
Upon  thy  radiant  wonders,  every  pulse 
Is  thrill'd  as  in  the  presence  of  divinity! 
Pictures,  bright  pictures,  oh !  they  are  to  me 
A  world  for  mind  to  revel  in.    I  love 
To  give  a  history  to  every  face,  to  think  — 
As  I  thought  with  the  painter —  as  I  knew 
What  his  high  communing  had  been." 

Lit  E.  Ii. 

Fos  a  long  time  Mr.  Cohen  liad  been  determined 
that,  like  many  others  amongst  his  brethren,  he 
would  have  a  small  synagogue  attached  to  his 
house.  Yet  in  aU  this  long  time  he  had  never 
really  had  it  built.  At  last  he  had  begun  it  in 
earnest ;  and  in  the  month  Nison,  of  the  year  of 
which  we  have  been  writings  it  was  finished ;  and 
on  the  first  of  Ayier  it  was  to  be  dedicated  as  a 
house  of  prayer. 
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Beautiful  exceedingly  are  these  little  temples. 
For  ourselves  —  we  never  can  think  of  tlietii  save 
with  feelings  of  deep  delight.  That  caricatured 
dmplicity — that  palpahlci  undisguised  meanness — 
which  so  frequently  characterise  the  house  of  God 
amongst  Christians,  and  especially  dissenting  con- 
gregations—  as  if,  although  nothing  is  too  good 
or  too  heautiM  for  their  own  house,  anything  is 
good  enough  for  His  —  this,  we  say,  is  not  known 
here.  Elegance,  grandeur,  harmony,  and  chaste- 
ness,  mingling  in  a  thousand  forms  of  perfect 
loveliness,  mark  the  disposition  of  aU  witMii 
them.  And  vases  of  flowers  and  hlossoms  are 
often  there — filling  with  lovely  perfumes  the  soft 
and  solemn  atmosphere  of  "  dim  religious  light." 

Mr.  Cohen's  was  sixteen  cuhits,  or  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  eight  cuhits  hroad.  Each  side  of 
it  was  a  row  of  seventeen  pillars,  which — with 
their  capitals  and  their  entahlature  lying  across 
them,  carved  in  exquisite  imitation  of  dusters  of 
grapes  and  pomegranates — were  all  of  cedar. 
These  supported  the  ribhed  roof — so  chastely 
decorated,  and  divided  into  compartments  distinct 
yet  never  separated  from  the  whole  —  and  with 
the  floor,  the  steps,  and  the  sides,  all  composed  of 
polished  cedar.  A  carpet  of  goat  skins,  dyed  H 
brilliant  crimson,  covered  the  floor;  and  upon 
this  numerous  costly  divans  of  sky  blue  satiii 
damask  were  strewed. 

A  cornice  of  brass,  adorned  with  carvings  of 
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the  flowerSi  andleayes,  and  fruit  of  pomegranates, 
Btretched  from  pillar  to  pillar ;  and  from  this  were 
suspended  hangings  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet 
Damascns  silk,  splendidly  wrought  with  gold  em- 
bioideiy  in  various  devices,  as  cherubim,  &c.  by 
the  hands  of  Adeline  and  Mary.  At  a  distance 
of  three  cubits  from  the  end,  a  curtain  of  the  same 
material  was  drawn  across  the  room.  Behind  this 
was  the  ark. 

The  ark  was  made  of  cedar.  It  was  a  cubit- 
and-a-half  high,  a  cubit  wide,  and  a  cubit  deep. 
A  pair  of  folding  doors  enclosed  it ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  inside  was  inlaid  with  plates  of  pure  gold. 
Over  it  were  two  cherubim;  the  tips  of  their 
wings  touching  each  other.  In  this  ark  the 
"testimony" — the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew 
was  deposited. 

In  the  midst  of  the  room  was  a  large  table, 
covered  with  a  luxurious  drapery  of  lace,  broca- 
telle,  and  damask;  which  would  almost  stand  alone, 
from  fhe  stiffiiess  produced  by  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  woven  through  it  in  clusters  of  flowers  and 
leaves.  A  golden  candlestick — ^which  for  delicacy 
of  workmanship  and  elegance  of  design,  seemed 
as  if  it  might  have  come  from  fairy-land— occu- 
pied the  centre.  Gleaming  amidst  the  burnished 
leaves  and  branches,  were  seven  lamps,  each 
tipped  with  its  steady,  unwavering,  little  globe 
of  light,  kept  constantly  burning.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant and  mystical  ornament,  a  loveliness  placed 
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there  for  its  own  sake— not  toyiw  light,  but  to  he 
Hght.  Like  the  deep  still  lake  sleeping  in  the 
tranquil  glory  of  the  moonbeams,  or  the  wooing 
brightness  of  the  stars;  or  the  crystal  waters 
rising  and  falling  in  the  fountain,  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  utility  were  forgotten  —  enough  that 
it  was  a  feeling  of  admiration,  that  it  was  beau- 
tiful. 

On  the  same  table  were  also  two  basons;  the 
one  used  to  hold  the  blood  of  the  Passover,  the 
other  that  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement ;  and  several  vases,  spoons,  and  dishes, 
all  made  of  pure  beaten  gold,  and  used  in  the 
various  services.  Each  of  the  basons  weighed 
nearly  one-third  of  a  maneh.  * 

A  smaller  table  stood  behind  it.  On  this  the 
sacred  books  were  arranged.  And  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  was  a  large  silver  dish,  heavily  laden 
with  gp'apes,  and  other  fruits,  all  the  growth  of 
the  beloved  land  of  Judea.  Any  person  who  en- 
tered the  synagogue  took  fireely  of  these  fiiiits,  if 
he  chose ;  and  when  the  supply  in  the  dish  be- 
came scanted,  it  was  refilled. 

A  large  silver  laver,  surrounded  with  lotus- 
cups,  occupied  the  space  beyond  the  larger  table. 
This  laver  was  filled  with  water  of  Lebanon,  j- 

•  A  maneh,  or  60  shekels,  is  2  lbs.  3  oz.  6  dwts.  16  grs. 

Troy. 

•f  This  perAime,  called  by  way  of  eminence  water  of 
Lebanon,  is  indeed  a  most  delicious  one.  In  vain  should 
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which  cast  around  and  about  a  most  delicate 
and  lovely  perfume — ^that  winged  the  imagination 
&!  &r  away  amongst  the  flower-groves,  and 
spice-woodSy  and  starry-winged  birds  of  Canaan's 
bright  land.  This  was  used  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  ablution. 

Mr.  Cohen  allowed  no  distinctive  places  to  be 
set  apart  for  the  men  and  the  women.  He  hated 
it.  They  mingled  in  their  worship  radiscrimi- 
nately  together. 

Joining  with  this  sanctuary  there  was  another 
small  room,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  robes  were 
kept ;  and  whither  the  family  adjourned  to  clothe 
themselves  ia  the  Talith,  and  put  on  their  Phy- 
lacteries. It  was,  in  feu^t,  Punished  with  books, 
and  altogether  fitted  up  as  an  elegant  library.  On 
a  stand  at  the  end  the  robes  were  deposited.  The 
stand  was  covered  with  white  watered  silk;  on 
this  the  robes  were  laid ;  and  over  all  was  thrown 
a  priceless  lace  spread  of  the  same  material  as  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  capes  are  made.  The 
window  curtains  were  of  lace  and  watered  silk 
looped  back  with  bright  blue  cords  and  tassels,  and 
orange  flowers.  A  luxurious  brocatelle  lounge  was 
placed  for  the  family  to  occupy  whilst  reading. 
Over  it  was  a  statuette  standing  on  the  tip  of  one 
foot  with  outspread  wings,  and  holding  in  one 

we  searcli  amongst  the  dealers  iu  modem  essences  for 
anything  to  equal  it  It  is  composed  of  myrrh,  spike- 
nard, calamus,  cinnamon,  aloes,  and  the  chief  spices. 
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hand  a  wreath  of  roses^  ^m  which  depended  a 
curtain  of  gossamer  lace  that  floated  dreamily 
around  the  seat,  inviting  to  delicious  contempla- 
tion and  repose.  And  the  ceiling  and  the  wall 
were  very  beautiM.  The  ceiling  was  painted 
with  the  most  delicate  flowers  in  their  natural 
colours ;  and  from  it  to  the  floor  all  round,  the 
waU.  was  draped  with  fluted  cerulean  sOk  damask, 
and  adorned  with  large  paintings  in  massive  gilt 
frames. 

On  the  flrst  of  Ayier,  Babbi  Aben  Baruch  came 
to  dedicate  this  beautiful  little  temple.  At  twelve 
o'clock  he  went  into  the  library  to  robe  himself 
for  the  ceremony.  The  colour  of  the  robe  was 
blue.  A  girdle  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet 
cord  fastened  it  around  his  waist.  On  his  head 
he  wore  a  mitre,  upon  the  front  of  which  was  a 
golden  plate  with  the  words  Holiness  to  the 
LoBD  inscribed  upon  it.  The  men  put  on  the 
Talith  and  Phylacteries,  and  the  service  began. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  chanted.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  rabbi  and  Mr.  Cohen's  family  retired 
from  the  synagogue  to  meet  the  rest  of  his  friends 
who  were  coming  to  join  him  in  keeping  the  feast 
of  the  dedication.  Por  such  a  season  is  a  time  of 
immense  rejoicing,  and  every  one  enters  into  the 
feeling  with  much  gladness  of  heart. 

''I  think,  AdeUne,  father  has  fitted  up  this 
place  very  tastefoILy,  and  made  it  quite  one  of  the 
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prettiest  synagogues  we  have  amongst  us/'  said 
Isaac.     "  Do  you  think  so  too  ? " 

"  I  do,"  replied  Adeline.  "  It  is  a  work  quite 
after  my  own  heart." 

"  Now  indeed,  then,  I  shall  like  it  better  than 
before.  "Well,  come  into  the  next  room,  and  let 
us  look  at  his  pictures.  I  haven't  seen  them 
since  they  were  hung." 

"  The  more  I  study  this  picture  the  greater  is 
my  admiration  of  it,"  said  Isaac,  as  he  stood  be- 
fore a  copy  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds'  fine  composi- 
tion, "The  Infant  Samuel."  "There  is  more  of 
the  simple  smiling  beauty  of  nature,  and  less 
affected  sentiment,  about  it  than  can  be  found  in 
the  works  of  many  Italian  masters  with  high- 
sounding  names — oiil  with  it,  and  say  Raphael 
at  once.  The  feeling  threughout  is  pure,  elevated, 
and  sustained.  It  seems  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  subject.  If  you  notice,  when  they  are  present, 
you  will  see  women  look  very  lovingly  on  this 
delightful  picture;  and  what  triumph  would  a 
painter  have  more  ?  " 

"  Very  fine,  sir ! "  said  Adeline  smiling.  "  But 
let  me  keep  tranquil,  for  I  want  to  understand  it. 
Indeed,  I  feel  with  you.  Those  eyes !  and  lips ! 
— and  that  face — so  holy! — so  ethereal!  My 
sense  of  delight  is  overpowering  and  I  tremble. 
It  was  a  happy  skill  which  prompted  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds  to  make  all  his  portraits  historic,"  she 
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said  after  a  while.  ''This  always  confers  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  gives  dignity  to  feebleness, 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  reflection  to  be  a 
general  one,  and  not  at  all  intended  to  disparage 
the  great  master.  The  organization  of  his  mind 
constituted  him  a  painter ;  and  his  peculiar  genius 
made  him  a  painter  of  portraits.  £ut  let  me  say 
that,  while  I  admire  his  fine  talents  in  the  master 
qualities  of  colouring  and  expression,  I  must 
think  him  confused  in  his  conception  of  story, 
and  elaborate  without  correctness  in  his  outline. 
He  had  more  ease  but  less  elegance  than  Lely ; 
more  grandeur  but  less  pathos  than  Vandyke ;  and 
few  native  artists  have  exceeded  him  in  rich  va- 
riety, profound  feeling,  and  nobleness  of  design." 
"  And  he  had  a  very  accurate  practical  know- 
ledge of  even  the  commonest  details  of  nature," 
said  Isaac;  "and  hence  he  has  so  successfully 
given  that  consistency  of  expression  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body, 
and  so  perfectly  depicted  the  nice  changes  produced 
in  them  by  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind, 
pain,  grief,  joy,  &c.  Yonder  is  a  mighty  picture 
— a  fiiU-sized  copy  of  the  *Last  Judgment*  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  indescribably,  painfiiUy 
august.  That,  I  say,  is  a  sublime — a  true  sub- 
lime— a  new  sublime — more  sublime  than  the 
Greek  sublime,  although  so  worshipped.  And 
now,  as  they  say  contrasts  are  best,  look  at  this 
Baroccio — 'Hangar  and  IshmaeL'    It  will  touch 
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you  most  exquisitely — it  is  a  tearM  picture.  I 
can  never  forget  the  effect  it  had  when  I  first  saw 
it.  My  feeling  was  so  intense  that  I  was  glad  to 
turn  away  from  it  to  rest,  and  prepare  my  mind 
for  a  new  view.  I  sat  down;  determined  to  trans- 
late my  feelings  into  words,  and  send  them  to  a 
friend  to  whom  I  was  writing.  But  in  what  a 
wonderful  way  has  the  painter  managed  to  create 
out  of  a  few  colours  and  a  pot  of  varnish.  I  laid 
down  my  pen,  leaned  my  head  in  my  hand,  and 
thought  and  thought.  AU  the  figures  arraQged 
themselves  in  perfect  order,  all  the  colours  were 
properly  reflected  in  the  little  camera  obscura  of 
my  brain.  But  it  was  useless.  I  could  not  have 
described  what  I  felt  if  pens  were  brushes,  and 
words  were  bladders  of  paint.  Having  attempted 
which  sentiment,  let  us  turn  to  look  at  a  bad 
picture — a  bad  conception — badly  drawn — in  a 
bad  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo — De  Louther- 
bourg's  '  Deluge.*  " 

' '  You  are  severe, ' '  replied  Adeline.  ' '  B^member 
that  to  discover  the  faults  in  an  effort  of  that  kind 
is  exceedingly  easy,  while  the  subject  is  the  most 
difficult  that  can  be  undertaken.  Few  who  have 
attempted  it  have  been  anything  like  successful. 
And  indeed,  the  Deluge  is  just  one  of  those  pic- 
tures respecting  which  the  opinions  even  of 
acknowledged  judges  must  always  disagree.  But 
come,  what  have  we  to  do  with  a  carping  criti- 
cism ?     Let  us  cease,  and  search  for  beauties." 
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''Well,  here's  a  landscape  by  Claude,  that  I 
think  you  will  like." 

''It  quite  sustains  me  in  my  high  opinion  of 
everything  he  did.  Whenever  I  see  the  elassio 
ruin  which  he  so  loved  to  make  into  compositions 
— ^the  Corinthian  pillars,  with  their  entablature 
lying  across  them,  and  the  broken  capitals  and 
j&iezes  at  their  feet — ^it  gives  me  deeper  delight 
than  I  can  express.  So  exact,  complete,  and  well- 
defined,  it  seems  to  speak  to  me  of  an  age  of  calm- 
ness and  order — ^when  Time  allowed  himself  to 
stand  still  a  little,  and  look  placidly  on  what  he 
was  about — and  not  as  now,  an  age  of  wondrous 
intellect  and  majestic  conceptions,  but  incongruous 
and  disorderly  withal ;  as  if  Time,  anxious  to  over- 
take in  the  &ture  what  he  has  lost  in  the  past, 
was  hurrying  on  in  confused  march,  with  leaders 
and  baggage,  standard  and  the  sutler's  wagon,  all 
jumbled  together.  Claude's  distances,  too,  are 
matchless ;  yet  they  are  the  smallest  parts  of  his 
pictures,  always  subordinate  portions  of  a  grand 
whole.  There  is  no  mapping.  The  air  comes  to 
us  clear  and  pure  over  a  country  free  as  the  savan- 
nahs of  the  West.  But  see  this  nymph  crowned 
with  flowers.  And  suck  a  head;  and  such  life- 
breathing  flowers.  And  she  wears  them  so  se- 
renely— so  profoundly.     Oh,  I  like  that !" 

"One  cannot  pass  from  such  works  without 
taking  away  a  certain  pleasing,  dreamy  feeling  of 
delight  and  musing,"  said  Isaac.     "I  cannot 
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think  of  any  decoration  to  a  man's  study  more 
beautiM  than  a  few  landscapes.  They  seem 
eternally  suggesting  new  thoughts  in  your  bosom, 
as  they  do  fresh  and  richer  beauties  from  their 
own.  I  think,  too,  I  would  prefer  them  all  pretty, 
cheerful,  third-rate  pictures.  To  gaze  upon  those 
tremendous  first- rates  is  often  enough  to  put  us 
ordinary  people  in  a  feyer.  Some  of  them,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  on  the  old  supposition-— 
that  no  man  could  be  a  great  author  unless  hei 
wrote  a  big  book,  nor  a  poet  unless  he  wrote  a 
big  poem ;  and  so  they  have  painted  us  canvases 
of  overpowering  dimensions.  Confess  now,  if 
you  have  not  sometimes  felt  your  head  ache  while 
you  were  gazing  on  one  of  these  vast  performances; 
and  has  it  not  made  you  long  for  the  sight  of  a 
couple  of  donkeys  and  a  few  yards  of  common  ? 
"With  which,  turn  we  to  a  brilliant  composition 
by  Gainsborough.  That  river  stealing  through 
the  wood  is  a  thing  of  life.  It  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  ideal  pastoral — ^like  Qaspar  Poussin's." 

"  That  prince  of  painters  of  the  poetic  pastoral! 
The  author  of  '  The  Picturesque '  strangely  con- 
cludes that  spring  is  not  a  painter's  season :  Gas- 
par  Poussin  is  a  living  refutation  of  this  assump- 
tion. He  loyed  the  bright,  transparent,  thin 
leaves  of  spring,  bursting  into  the  full  leafage  of 
summer.  He  never  indeed  presents  you  with 
positive  spring;  cmd  happily  not.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  gloom  of  winter  retained  in  it — too 
much  of  the  upspringing  of  the  new  from  the 
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grave  of  the  old.  It  is  the  office  of  the  true  poet 
and  painter  to  produce  something  which,  though 
true  to  nature,  is  elevated  and  refined  above  it. 
He  has  therefore  painted  a  season  quite  Elysian 
— one  which  conveys  the  idea  of  unfading  bloom. 
True  poetry  bursts  in  beauty  over  all  his  country ; 
there  is  no  'false  glitter.'  Eresh  spring  its  flowers 
from  the '  daedal  earth ;'  or  seem — ^they  are  so  very 
beautiful — as  if  spring  had  indeed  descended  from 
heaven,  '  veiled  in  a  shower  of  shadowing  roses.' 
I  think  all  seasons  suitable  to  the  true  painter— 
*  TJt  pictura  poesis,*  and  ut  poesis  pictura.  I  have 
an  autumn  scene  of  Gaspar  Poussin's.  It  is 
evening ;  and  the  poetry,  as  it  should  be,  is  mel- 
ancholy. Everything  exactly  accords  with  the 
season  and  the  hour — ^that  when 

*  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight,' 

the  birds  will  soon  be  asleep  in  their  forest^tree, 
'And  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.' 

The  whole  picture  is  very  true  and  very  simple ; 
the  colour  brings  to  one^s  fancy  that  of  objects  in 
dreams.  There  is  the  *  sear  and  yellow  leaf; '  mix- 
ing with  the  dull  hazy  brown,  which  connects  itself 
with  the  solemn  green  of  the  foreground.  In  the 
second  distance,  a  black  river  steals  with  oppres- 
sive silence  amongst  the  shadows  of  a  deep  wood. 
The  air  breathes  heavily.  You  hear  ominous 
whispers  in  the  vast  forest  gloom.  A  few  clouds 
are  perspectively  going  off  to  their  repose,  float- 
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ing  in  a  skj  of  cold  blue,  mingling  with  the  faint 
ruddy  light  which  continues  to  linger  behind. 
There  is  no  figure — the  subject  would  not  bear 
one.  The  spectator  himself  is  all  it  will  allow. 
Thus  the  whole  tenderness  and  peace  of  departing 
day  is  preserved." 

''Let  us  turn  to  the  statues/'  said  Isaac. 
"  Pirst,  we  will  do  reverence  to  Aristides  the  Just — 
great,  austere,  self-contained — the  stem  enemy  of 
vice,  the  worshipper  of  virtue.** 

''Pull  of  his  grand  and  unapproachable  ab- 
stractions," said  Adeline,  "he  asks  nothing  but 
justice  from  all— even  from  the  gods.  Nay,  they 
shall  submit  to  justice,  too !  Great  leveler !  But 
virtue  so  proud,  so  uncompromising  as  this,  in  a 
creature  who  feels  his  proneness  to  sin,  is  more 
than  a  mistake— it  is  rebellion.  But  here  we 
have  Truth,  with  her  invariable  mirror.  Which 
mirror,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  a  very  poor 
allegory.  It  certainly  images,  and  images  faith- 
fully ;  but  it  is  only  the  surface  of  things.  That 
sort  of  truth  is  not  very  valuable ;  and  often  we 
are  better  without  knowing  it,  for  it  leads  us  to 
vn*ong  conclusions  respecting  what  is  concealed 
beneath." 

"But  whatever  is  presented  to  it,  it  reflects 
faithfully,**  said  Isaac% 

"  Which  has  a  very  humble  significance,"  replied 
Adeline.  "It  would  do  to  illustrate  the  simple 
thing,  to  8p$ak  the  truth  —  a  prime  excellence  in 
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morals,  but  the  humblest  condition  of  eternal 
truth  —  but  it  leaves  the  exalted  act  of  attaining 
truth  quite  unsymbolised." 

"  Here  is  a  work  of  art  which  you  will  not 
greatly  admire,  Adeline ;  that  little  boy  —  cherub 
he  is  called  —  that  holds  the  drapery." 

"Very  pretty;  but  so  sage,  so  serious.  An 
infant  that  must  not  smile  —  what  can  be  made  of 
it?  And  must  not  smile,  lest  he  be  mistaken 
for  a  thing  of  earth  —  for  some  other  love  than 
the  celestial.  Strange !  that  the  artist  should  so 
mistake  the  conception.  Love  on  earth  and  love 
in  heaven  is  the  same  feeling :  emanating  from  the 
same  source  —  the  bosom  of  our  God :  only  the 
one  is  shackled  and  distorted  by  sin  and  sense, 
the  other  large,  imconfined,  bright,  pure  as  eter- 
nity. An  infant  without  a  smile!  Heaven  is 
filled  with  smiles;  light,  bounding,  joyfiil  as  a 
summer  sunbeam." 

"  Now,  dear  Adeline,"  said  Isaac,  in  a  soft  and 
tender  voice,  *'  I  have  to  show  you  something  that 
you  mil  like — above  all  else.  It  is  a  little  group 
of  two  infant  children.  The  one  is  kissing  the 
other,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  just  crowned 
with  roses.  I  was  quite  sure  that  if  you  saw  it 
first,  I  should  find  much  difficulty  to  persuade  you 
to  move  from  it.  And  therefore  it  was  that  I 
hid  it." 

He  went  behind  the  drapery  and  produced  the 
group,  which  he  deposited  in  its  place  in  the 
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centre  of  the  table.  '*  Now  come  ajid  sit  here 
while  you  look  at  it/'  he  pursued,  as  he  drew  her 
towards  the  lounge. 

"  How  exquisitely  natural !  How  serene,  how 
guileless  they  are  !"  exclaimed  Adeline.  "  Oh, 
it  is  perfect  loyeliness !  Those  countenances  so 
fuU  of  thought  as  well  as  beauty  —  of  love  and 
angel  hopes.  And  those  brimming  eyes —  brim- 
ming with  innocence  and  bliss  —  and  all  is 
realised !  Happy  is  the  function  of  the  poet,  the 
painter,  and  the  sculptor.  To  move  the  world, 
to  sooth  it,  to  re-people  it ;  but  to  shun  its  con- 
fusion and  toil !  To  create,  to  fill  with  beauty, 
to  persuade,  to  elevate,  to  command.  To  dream 
back  the  greatness  and  goodness  and  glory  of  the 
past.  To  image  the  mystery,  the  grandeur,  the 
majesty  hidden  in  the  misty  ^ture.  To  inspire 
men  to  moral  purpose  and  achievement.  To  exalt 
earth  to  heaven !" 

"Adeline,  dearest,"  said  Isaac,  "are  you  the 
author  of  the  '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  ?'  " 

"I  am  not.  I  might  be  glad,  perhaps,  if  I 
were;  it  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent.  But 
I  rejoice  to  possess  the  ardent  spirit  of  an  enthu- 
siastic admiration.  Admiration !  from  which  the 
nobler  delight  of  knowledge  springs  —  without 
which  sense  and  intellect  were  vain  —  which  in 
the  vast  immortal  cycles  that  are  before  me,  shall, 
gushing  in  impoUuted,  unperverted  streams,  be 
my  life,  my  joy,  my  bliss — ^in  the  constant  sue- 
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cession  of  its  vivid  emotions  for  ever  increasing 
my  delights,  because  it  lets  me  into  God.  The 
feeling  which  even  on  earth — clouded  and  dimmed 
though  it  is — enables  me  to  fling  off  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  life :  and  when  beneath  its  melancholy 
skies,  so  seldom  irradiated  with  gleams  of  redeem- 
ing happiness,  I  am  inclined  to  weep  and  be  rest- 
less, it  imparts  a  flowing,  calmy  peace,  a  felicitous 
tranquillity  like  some  sweet  monotone  in  music, 
fitiUing  my  unquiet  heart  into  supreme  repose. 
Strengthened,  inspired  by  it,  I  dash  off  the 
thraldom  of  the  present  and  take  refuge  in  the 
illimitable  future.  There  I  can  command,  make 
my  own  destiny,  and  attain  the  summit  of  my 
highest  wishes.  It  is  only  by  thus  living  beyond 
reality,  and  hoping  beyond  possibility,  that  I  can 
ever  expect  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  human  hap- 
piness and  the  utmost  limit  of  human  power." 

"You  are  a  philosopher,  Adeline.  It  is  well 
for  you.  To  me  existence  seems  a  heavy  bondage. 
What  is  our  life  ?  A  disconnected  series  of  broken 
firagments  —  good  and  evil  jumbled  together  — 
blackness  mingled  with  little  brightness  —  an  un- 
consciousness of  itself —  a  tomb  to  pure  feeling 
and  passion  —  a  mystery  which  seems  to  make  us 
fools  —  a  destiny  in  which  innocence  is  only  the 
sport  of  malignity  and  death.  It  is  vain  to  feast 
the  imagination  with  bright  remembrances.  In 
such  a  being,  then,  how  deadly  is  the  strife  of  an 
impassioned  soid.    Hunted  and  scourged  by  weori- 
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ness  and  Buffering — ^weeping  only  that  it  may 
longer  lire  to  weep— -its  highest,  noblest,  purest 
affections  wasted  or  turned  against  itself — and  ex- 
hausting itself  in  mighty  but  useless  longings  for 
succour  and  deliverance.  In  vain  man  struggles 
to  escape  from  this  bitter  subjection.  He  looks 
around  and  aboye,  but  there  is  the  same  inclement 
sky.  As  a  Jew,  Adeline,  I  often  indulge  a  mo- 
mentary pride  in  the  trueness  and  origin  of  our 
religion ;  but  whenever  I  do,  a  cold  chill  always 
comes  over  my  heart.  One  invisible  chain  of 
suffering  links  us,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  together. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  Christians  especially  must  be 
happier  than  we  are.  They  have  an  object  of 
faith,  though  a  mistaken  one.  Ve  have  nothing 
but  uncertainty." 

"  "While  it  is  our  duty  to  strictly  examine  our- 
selves, that  we  may  justly  estimate  our  position 
with  respect  to  God,  let  us  not  too  presumptuously 
aspire.  Whenever  we  feel  tempted  to  doubt  the 
kindness  of  our  Father  in  those  things  which 
surround  us,  let  us  strengthen  ourselves  by  the 
reflection  how  much  the  spirit  of  earth  must 
always  mar  our  best  and  most  sacred  conceptions. 
So,  instead  of  wasting  in  idle  despondency,  we 
shall  think,  feel,  no ;  and  then  think,  feel,  no  again. 
Nothing  which  falls  short  of  this  can  be  called  lifb. 
And  oh !  how  does  the  intellect  kindle  when, 
out  of  simple  trust  in  the  knowledge  and  good- 
ness of  a  Mind  that  is  higher  than  it,  and  which 
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cannot  err,  it  has  built  up  for  itself  a  place  of  rest. 
It  is  this  '  feeling  and  faculty  divine'  within  us 
that  visits  with  illumination  our  uncompanioned 
heart,  and  preserves  our  happiness  calm  and  self- 
consoled  even  in  the  longest,  darkest  hour.  Till, 
filled  with  a  loftier  inspiration,  our  conception 
itself  changes,  our  soul  enlarges,  our  feelings  are 
stimulated  almost  to  the  point  of  realization,  as  by 
'touch  ethereal  of  Heaven's  fiery  rod,'  our  hearts 
bum  with  love,  lit  up  with  celestial  fire." 

"  That  was  indeed  well,  even  eloquently,  ut- 
tered, Adeline.  But  mind  you,  I  too  can  harangue 
like  one  of  the  Grerman  poets,  if  I  have  a  will. 
At  present  I  would  prefer  to  be  silent.  For  you 
have  left  me  almost  where  Jacob  was  when  the 
candle  went  out." 

"Let  us,  with  a  calm  certainty  which  He 
Himself  will  impart,  offer  unto  Gbd  the  sacrifice 
of  a  contrite  heart  and  humble  spirit;  it  is  one 
which  He  has  declared  He  will  accept.  It  is  such 
doubts  as  you  have  been  expressing  that  stand 
between  us  and  our  inheritance.  Jehovah  will 
not  exercise  his  power  on  our  behalf  while  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  His  ways.  We  are  to  be 
humble,  yet  confident.  You  are  a  noble-minded 
Jew,  Isaac ;  be  a  patriot  Jew  too.  "We  are  now 
fighting  in  a  moral  struggle  for  our  country,  for  our 
own  sweet  Judea.  That  is  our  country,  not  where 
/  we  have  lived  and  breathed  alone — not  that  land 
which  we  have  loved  because  in  it  we  first  saw 
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the  soft  spring  time,  the  heauty  of  sammer  skies^ 
the  brightness  of  heaven  and  the  gladness  of 
earth — but  the  land  for  which  we  have  longed — for 
which  we  have  hoped  and  suffered — ^for  which  our 
souls  have  burned,  and  our  hearts  have  beat  in 
unison  with  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  heroic 
breasts — that  land  for  which  we  have  lived,  for 
which  we  have  prayed — of  which  we  honour  the 
mighty  exiles  living,  of  which  we  love  the  illus- 
trious dead." 

Adeline  had  perhaps  never  spoken  so  impasr 
sioned  before ;  at  any  rate,  Isaac  never  witnessed 
it  if  she  had.  And,  as  the  fervour  of  her  spirit 
kindled  her  countenance,  and  lit  up  her  large  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes,  tni  at  the  closing  sentence  her 
usual  dignified  look  heightened  to  the  majestic, 
he  gazed  in  irrepressible  admiration. 

"Adeline,"  he  said,  after  a  brief  pause,  "I 
didn't  think  you  could  speak  with  such  passionate 
ardour  as  that.  In  ftiture  I  shall  believe  you  can 
do  anything  you  like." 

**  Oh,  no  !"  she  replied,  in  her  old  voice,  so  pro- 
foundly calm.  ''I  cannot  do  so  much  as  that. 
Though  I  believe  my  mother  would  have  taught 
me  the  broadsword  exercise,  if  she  thought  it 
could  be  of  any  possible  use.  But  our  friends 
will  be  wondering  what  detains  us.    Let  us  go. 
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CHAPTER  xyn. 

MT8TEBIES   OF  THE   CABBAIA  CONTINIIBD. 

Onb  thing  we  would  whisper  to  the  reader.  If 
by  means  of  these  papers  on  the  Cabbalistic  initia- 
tions we  introduce  him  to  the  art  and  mystery  of 
transmuting  the  common  metals  into  gold,  we 
shall  expect  a  very  handsome  present  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  share  in  his  fortunate  discovery, 
if,  indeed,  we  do  not  claim  a  regular  per  centage 
upon  all  the  "  yellow  mischief,"  he  may  thus  ma- 
nufacture. 

As  to  the  elixir  yitae — the  cup  of  life,  the  am- 
brosia of  the  gods,  the  vase  of  immortality,  the 
beautifier  of  the  body,  the  exalter  of  the  soul  — 
he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  the  names  of  the  in- 
gredients which  compose  it. 

Not  is  it  a  thing  to  be  sneezed  at.  No  doubt 
medicines  so  strong  in  their  therapeutic  proper- 
ties, so  tremendously  energetic  in  their  action, 
may  be  so  commingled  as  to  produce  a  wondrous 
purgation  and  exhilaration  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion.   Por  ourselves,  indeed^  we  have  had  some 
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thoughts  of  getting  a  professor  to  mix  us  a  mild 
dose  —  stipulating  of  course,  that  it  shall  he  made 
after  Dr.  Eaustus's  infallible  recipe. 

At  the  same  time,  they  must  not  he  so  insane 
as  to  expect  from  it  the  gift  of  immortality — not 
even  a  restoration  of  youth,  like  Godwin's  St. 
Leon.  These  are  consequences  which  can  only 
exist  in  the  imagination  of  the  Cabbalist.  We 
observe  this,  to  save  the  trouble  of  seeking  after 
the  apportions  necessary  to  produce  these  the 
sublimest  results  expected  from  it. 

Aben  Baruch  and  Ben  Mcgas  are  seated  toge- 
ther in  the  Cabbalistic  room. 

"  Well,  Ben  Megas,"  said  the  rabbi,  "  I  need 
not  ask  if  you  are  ambitious,  even  ambitious  to 
be  rich." 

'*  '"Ea  fie  K€phaivovTa  KeKXfjcrOai  icajcov,*  says 
Euripides.  Ha !  ha !  But  we  don't  feel  in  that 
way — though  men  may  say  it  of  us.  Yet  what 
matters  their  judgment?  No,  Ben  Megas;  gold 
is  of  little  worth  except  as  a  means  of  doing  good  > 
to  yourself  and  family  first,  others  after.  A  de- 
sire to  be  rich  is  not  only  natural,  it  is  right,  it 
is  an  excellence. 

"  Now  not  only  is  the  means  of  turning  the 
metals  into  gold  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  Ben 
Megas,  but  it  comes  in  the  way  of  all  our  initia- 
tions. The  three  bodies  we  use  for  that  purpose 
are  the  same  three  upon  which  we  rely  in  all  our 
operations  upon  matter.    Else  I  can  hardly  tell  if 
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we  should  be  justified  in  occupying  so  much 
valuable  time  in  the  research  as  we  do. 

"  Often  you  have  heard  the  philosopher's  stone 
laughed  at  —  you  have  heard  it  abused — treated 
as  a  fable  —  the  wise  men  who  seek  for  it  called 
madmen  —  maniacs.  And  yet,  Ben  Megas,  it  is 
true  —  it  exists.  It  is  very  easy  to  ridicule  that 
of  which  we  know  nothing  —  or  which  is  past 
our  comprehension  —  nothing  easier. 

"  Listen  now !  Ben  Megas.  I  have  myself  suc- 
ceeded in  the  transmutation  of  lead  into  gold; 
but  it  was  very  impure,  and  so  charged  with 
salts,  that  on  submittng  it  to  the  action  of  fire,  it 
became  a  compound  mineral,  hard,  malleable, 
ductile,  but  valueless.  Other  philosophers  are 
reputed  to  have  found  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
stone  necessary  to  make  fine  gold,  as  Helmont, 
Eosencreuz,  Helvetius,  Pontanus,  Berigardus,  &c. 
If  they  did  succeed  the  secret  died  with  them. 

''  This  stone  is  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as 
gold,  it  is  of  a  deep  crimson  in  colour,  breaking 
like  glass,  and  melts  like  wax  if  held  to  the  fire." 

"In  what  way  does  it  act?"  said  Ben  Megas. 

"  Now  tarry  a  little, "  replied  Aben  Baruch. 
"  You  will  know  all  in  course.  I  was  speaking 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  It  is  a  specific  prepa- 
ration of  chemical  powers,  a  most  fixed,  strong, 
concentrated  essence,  which  when  mingled  with 
metals  while  in  a  state  of  fusion  does  '  by  the 
impulse  of  a  spiritual  love' — what  among  men 
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would  perhaps  be  styled  a  magnetic  virtae— imme- 
diately and  indissolubly  unite  itself  with  all  that 
is  true  in  the  metal,  which  is  its  mercurial  body ; 
while  all  that  is  gross  and  impure,  is  burnt  or  vola- 
tilized, leaving  behind  nothing  but  a  mass  of  the 
purest  gold ;  gold  purer  than  any  that  is  dug  &om 
the  mines.    Am  I  comprehended?" 

"  Certainly." 

"ITot  only  can  we  make  the  philosopher's  stone 
to  do  this,  but  we  can  bring  it  to  what  will  be  its 
perfection.  That  is  if  it  be  thrown  into  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  while  melting  over  our  secret  fire,  the 
whole  shall  be  changed  to  philosopher's  stone. 
Also  if  it  be  projected  upon  pure  mercury,  the 
whole  shaU  be  transmuted  to  philosopher's 
stone. " 

"And  what  are  the  ingredients  that  compose 
the  stone  ?" 

"  Once  more,  sir  impatience !  wait.  Ben  Megas, 
hearken  now ;  this  hurry  of  thine  will  work  an 
evil  end.  All  our  trials  are  made  in  a  cold,  im- 
passive, deliberate  spirit.  Thine  ears  have  caught 
the  earthly  itch.  It  is  not  the  ineffable  interests 
of  our  mysteries  draw  thee  so,  it  is  their  newness ; 
thou  art  simply  curious.  Once  more,  I  say,  be 
careful;  be  quiet;  be  profound;  or  thou  wilt  do 
nothing  here." 

'*  I  am  sorry  I  was  led  to  interrupt  you,  I  will 
remember." 

"  It  is  well.     Attend  to  me.    There  are  but 
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nine  primitiye  earths :  and  yet  the  smatterers  in 
Ghemistry — ^those  shameless  pretenders  to  alchemic 
learning,  who  pronounce  with  unblushing  impu- 
dence upon  all  questions  of  our  science — these 
reckon  thirty-eight  simple  metallic  substances. 
Nor  will  they  ever  be  reduced  by  their  useless 
blundering  labours,  because  they  can  only  attain 
the  common  flame. 

"All  metals  are  composed  of  earth  and  fire. 
The  difference  in  metals  arises  simply  £:om  the 
varied  proportions  of  the  fiery  essence,  and  the 
earth  which  form  them.  Now,  mark  me ;  every 
metal  contains  as  much  fire  as  its  nature  will 
absorb.  If  more  were  added  to  it  the  whole  would 
be  sublimated.  So  then,  we  say,  if  we  find  a  body 
which  by  subtilising,  purifying,  and  digesting, 
wiU  mingle  with  the  hidden  and  occult  basis  in 
the  metal  —  which  is  always  the  same  —  the 
whole  will  be  converted  into  gold.  This  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  will  do.  You  understand  what 
is  intended  ?'' 

"As  far  as  mere  explanation  serves,  I  do." 

"Yery  good.  We  go  to  experiments  anon. 
And  now  for  the  ingredients  which  compose  the 
stone. 

'*  The  elements  of  the  cup  of  immortality  and 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  ^re  three  of  the  most 
active  and  universal  agents  that  have  ever  been 
discovered  in  physical  things — mercury,  nitre, 
and  sulphur.    The  exact  quantity  and  order  of 
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mingling  these  being  found,  a  Btiictly  prescribed 
amount  of  gold  is  added  to  them,  and  we  have  the 
cup  and  the  stone  —  the  one  liquid,  the  other  solid 
or  in  powder  as  we  please. 

"The  first  of  these  elements  —  mercury  —  is 
the  basis  of  all  metals. 

"  The  second  element  —  nitre  or  azote  —  com- 
poses nearly  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
enters  very  largely  into  the  composition  of  all 
physical  things.  In  truth|  it  is  a  principle  con- 
stituent of  the  fiery  essence  which  they  contain ; 
and  which,  mixing  with  the  earth,  mineralises  it, 
thus  forming  a  salt.  Joined  to  an  alkali,  we 
obtain  the  natrum  of  the  ancient  alchemists ;  what 
is  now  called  saltpetre.  From  nitre,  we  distil 
aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia  —  solvents  which  no 
metals  can  resist. 

"  The  Scripture  figure  '  vinegar  upon  nitre '  is 
taken  from  the  dissolving  powers  which  this  salt 
has  when  mingled  with  that  liquid.  Its  cleansing 
properties  is  why  we,  even  to  this  day,  use  it  in. 
our  baths. 

''  The  next  element,  sulphur,  is  also  a  simple 
substance.  It  operates  with  irresistible  power 
upon  all  bodies  when  assisted  by  nitre,  aqua  regia, 
or  aqua  fortis ;  and  if  projected  with  them  upon 
mercury,  enables  us  to  make  transmutations. 

''  As  to  the  gold  "which  still  more  exalts  the 
properties  of  the  elixir  especially,  it  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  every  metal  yet  known. 
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*'  The  basis  of  our  research  in  transmutmg 
metals  is,  that,  by  matoratioD,  we  will  do  as  much 
in  a  short  time  as  it  takes  nature  perhaps  ages  to 
accomplish. 

''  We  transmit  incessant  streams  of  the  secret 
fire  through  the  vase  in  which  the  metals  we  desire 
to  transmute  are  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  these  we 
continue  to  exalt  and  modify  with  the  ingredients 
composing  the  philosopher's  stone,  mingled  as  our 
increasing  knowledge  may  suggest. 

"  To  illustrate.  "We  wish  to  convert  lead.  If 
we  find  a  body  which  will  so  dissolve  or  agitate 
the  salt  which  is  its  secret  nature  as  to  blow  away 
or  bum  all  that  is  not  mercury  therein ;  and  if  in 
this  body  we  have  also  the  strict  amount  of  sulphur 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  mercury,  the  whole 
will  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  the  finest  gold. 

"  But  remember,  Ben  Megas,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  lowest  efibrts  of  our  lore ;  one  upon  which 
I  shall  not  suffer  you  to  waste  much  of  your  time ; 
for  the  Cabbalist  has  so  many  objects,  endless  in 
variety,  leading  him  onwards  to  a  higher  life." 

And  then  he  proceeded  to  experiments :  which, 
as  they  present  no  points  that  could  be  laid  hold 
on  for  description,  we  must  leave  amidst  the  dark- 
Iiess  in  which  they  were  performed. 
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CHAPTER  XYin. 

DEATH    OF    BEN    UZZIEL. 

Poor  Steinberg  had  got  a  soul :  and,  like  everybody 
else  until  it  has  found  repose  in  the  bosom  of  its 
lovely  Father,  he  felt  it  was  a  very  tremendous, 
unquiet  sort  of  possession.  The  Sabbath  morning 
had  been  ushered  in  by  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Ben  TJzziel — the  language  of  sorrow  and  un- 
certainty upon  his  lips.  Steinberg  shuddered  when 
he  heard  it.  If  Ac,  a  prince  in  Israel,  felt  so  dis- 
turbed in  dying,  who  was  to  expect  peace?  It 
was  vain  that  he  read  the  Talmud — ^that  he  went 
to  his  Gobar — that  he  took  neither  breakfast  nor 
dinner — ^that  he  recited  prayers  by  the  dozen, 
strewing  dust  upon  his  head,  and  beating  his  fore- 
head upon  the  ground — that  he  repeated  the  most 
encouraging  portions  of  the  Jewish  casuistry — he 
could  get  no  comfort.  He  tried  still  sterner  modes 
of  recommending  himself  to  some  expression  of 
the  Divine  favour.  He  exposed  himself  to  the 
coldest  water  he  could  obtain — he  beat  his  bare 
body  till  the  excessive  pain  of  the  weals  obliged 
him  to  desist.     To  symbolise  his  sense  of  the  bit- 
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temess  of  sin,  he  chewed  one  of  the  most  nau- 
eeously-bitter  roots :  and  then  the  violent  sickness 
produced  by  it  compelled  him  to  cease  that  also. 
He  vowed  to  devote  large  sums  to  charitable  uses : 
and  yet,  dear  soul,  though  he  fully  believed  that 
all  these  things  put  together  had  certainly  made 
the  scale  of  his  merits  preponderate,  and  so  his 
safety  was  secured,  he  could  not  feel  satisfiled. 
No  still  small  voice  within  his  soul  whispered  of 
love  and  joy  and  peace  on  earth,  and  soft  rest 
beneath  immortal  skies — ^nothing  except  a  low, 
desponding  melancholy.  To  be  sure,  he  felt  a 
sort  of  hope,  but  it  brought  little  comfort.  There 
was  no  undisturbed  confidence,  no  sweet  assurance, 
such  as  the  Christian  possesses;  nothing  but  an 
indistinct  and  shadowy  trust  that  the  Divine  mercy 
would  be  extended  to  him,  although  he  knew  not 
why. 

0  hard  religion !  Unlike — how  imlike — that 
generous,  loving  trust  which  the  Lord  of  glory 
delights  to  receive  from  His  creature — ^that  blessed 
relationship  into  which  He  waits  to  enter  with 
all  those  who  believe  upon  Him,  as  He  has  re- 
vealed HimseK  in  His  written  word. 

"  Father,  dear,  it  makes  me  very  sad  to  see  you 
so  unhappy.  What  is  it  ?"  said  Adeline,  rising 
from  the  tea-table  to  throw  her  arms  upon  his 
neck  and  kiss  his  pale  lips. 

"Death!  my  child — death!"  he  said,  slowly. 
'^The  death  of  Ben  Uzziel  has  shook  me.    Tell 

t2 
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me  again  wl^it  it  was  his  disciples  said  to  him 
when  they  found  him  weeping." 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  i^e,  dear  papa,  if  I  seem, 
to  be  undutiful  to  you,  and  cross  your  will ;  for  it 
is  from  reyerence  for  you  that  I  speak.  Your 
nerves,  just  now,  are  much  excited;  ask  some 
other  time.  Calmly  rest  your  spirit  upon  the 
infinite  love  and  mercy  of  our  Father,  leaving  the 
vain  teachings  of  man,  and  you  will  find  a  happier 
death  than  Eabbi  Ben  TJzziel." 

'*  I  believe  that  my  soul  is  safe,  if  thy  wishes 
can  make  it  so.  Slessed  be  the  God  of  my  fathers 
for  the  comfort  of  thee,  my  child  !  and  may  His 
blessing  be  upon  thee  for  ever.  Dost  thou  pray 
that  I  may  be  right  at  last  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  dear  papa !"  said  Adeline,  kiss- 
ing him  fervently,  her  face  bedewed  with  tears. 
"  I  do  indeed  pray  very  earnestly  for  you,  and  for 
dear  mamma,  too." 

"  Thank  thee,  my  daughter.  Kneel  then,  and 
let  me  bless  thee." 

And  Adeline  bowed  her  head,  while  with  out- 
spread hands  her  father  repeated  over  her  the 
usual  benediction. 

'*  Now,  my  child,  tell  me  what  I  asked  you." 

'*  It  was  this,  my  dear  father :  One  of  his  dis- 
ciples, seeing  him  weep  in  prospect  of  death,  thus 
addressed  him:  'Eabbi,  Light  of  Israel,  thou 
strong  rock,  right  hand  piUar,  why  dost  thou 
weep  ?*     He  replied,  '  If  they  were  carrying  me 
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before  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  is  here  to- 
day and  to-morrow  in  the  grave — ^who,  if  he  were 
angry  with  me,  his  anger  would  not  last  for  ever 
— if  he  pnt  me  in  bondage,  his  bondage  would 
not  be  for  eyerlasting — and  if  he  condemned  me 
to  death,  that  death  would  not  be  eternal;  whom 
I  could  sooth  with  words  and  bribe  with  riches ; 
yet  even  in  these  circumstances  I  should  weep. 
But  now  I  am  going  before  the  King  of  kings,  the 
only  blessed  Gk)d,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever ; 
who,  if  He  be  angry  with  me,  His  anger  wiU  last 
for  ever — if  He  put  me  in  bondage.  His  bondage 
will  bo  eyerlasting — ^if  He  condemn  me  to  death, 
that  death  will  be  eternal ;  whom  I  cannot  sooth 
with  words  nor  bribe  with  riches.  When,  further, 
there  are  before  me  only  two  ways,  the  one  to 
darkness,  the  other  to  paradise — and  I  know  not 
to  which  they  are  carrying  me,  should  I  not 

weep?V* 

'*  0  God !"  said  Steinberg,  clasping  his  hands, 
"  if  our  sins  are  so  great  that  Thou  wilt  not  for- 
give, save  us  by  the  merits  of  our  ancestors — of 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  by  the  merits  of 
Bebekah,  Leah,  and  Bachael;  by  the  merits  of 
our  holy  law;  by  the  merits  of  oar* holy  men  and 
teachers;    by  the  merits  of  Jesse,  the  j&ither  of 

^  This  reflection  of  one  of  their  chief  rabbis  is  taken 
from  the  Jewish  prayer-book.  In  the  Talmud,  it  is  said 
that  Babbi  luani,  "on  his  death-bed,**  made  a  similar 
reflection. 
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David— of  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner— ^f  Utiieali  the 
son  of  Kenez,  who  constantly  protect  xis;  through 
the  merits  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  all  the  illus- 
trious of  our  nation.  Adeline,  my  daughter,  you 
will  say  the  Kaddish  when  thy  father  is  gone 
from  thee  ?" 

"  0  my  dear  father/'  said  Adeline,  "  I  cannot 
hear  you  speak  of  it." 

"But  will  you,  my  child?"  persisted  Stein- 
beig,  in  a  hard,  dry  tone. 

''Papa,"  said  Adeline,  in  a  steady  mournful 
voice,  "it  sinks  into  my  heart,  it  unnerves  me 
when  I  see  you  resting  your  hopes  on  the  wicked 
fidsehoods  of  men."  Adeline  was  frightened  at 
what  she  had  said;  and  a  cold  misty  thrill  of 
alarm  quivered  to  the  extremities  of  her  palpi- 
tating veins,  lest  her  father  should  be  angry  at 
her  daring  to  hold  such  language  to  him.  The 
whole  conflict  was  too  much  for  her  gentie  spirit, 
and  in  thick-flowing  tears  she  continued  brokenly, 
"Papa,  do  read  the  Bible.  The  moment  our  spirit 
quits  the  body,  we  rise  to  the  abodes  of  happy 
angels  and  blissful  spirits,  or" — she  could  pro- 
ceed no  further. 

"The  Bible  is  for  the  rabbins — I  believe  the 
rabbins  —  0  Gk)d,  all  against  me  —  my  child  un- 
faithful —  Curse  upon " 

"Father!  father!"  sobbed  the  terrifled  Ade- 
line, "  Do  not  say  so !  I  will  say  anything  you 
command;  I  will  do  anything  to  make  you  happier." 
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*^  Lay  your  hands  upon  your  breast,  and  pro- 
mise that  when  I  am  dead  you  will  say  the 
Kaddiflh*  every  morning." 

•  Death  to  the  Jew  is  firanght  with  soxrowftil  eoniem* 
plations.  In  the  grave  his  body  is  beaten  by  the  Eyil 
One,  and  suffers  other  terrors  too  numerous  to  mention. 
His  soul  goes  away  into  some  dreadful  place,  and  en- 
dures a  process  of  burning  for  eleven  months.  Thus 
after  all  the  fasting,  and  mortification,  and  charity,  the 
soul  of  the  d}ang  Jew  is  not  to  expect  the  rest  of  heaven. 
It  enters  into  a  purgatory  from  which  the  prayers  and 
alms  of  hb  children  are  requisite  to  free  it  One  of  the 
Jewish  prayers  has  this  preface :  '*  It  is  customary  among 
the  dispersed  of  Israel  to  make  mention  of  the  souls  of 
their  departed  parents  (or  other  relatives)  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  on  the  ultimate  days  of  the  three  festi* 
vals ;  and  to  offer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls." 

This  is  the  prayer — called  Kaddish : 

**May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  honoured  father 
who  is  gone  to  his  repose ;  for  that  I  now  solemnly  vow 
charity  for  his  sake.  In  reward  of  this,  may  his  soul  be 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life,  with  the  souls  of  Abra« 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Sarah,  Bebekah,  Baohael,  and 
Leah ;  with  the  rest  of  the  righteous  males  and  females. 
Amen." 

In  reference  to  the  time  of  offering  this  prayer,  we 
read :  **  The  custom  is  for  eleven  months  to  repeat  the 
prayer  called  Kaddish,  and  also  to  read  the  lesson  in  the 
prophets,  and  to  pray  the  evening  prayer,  at  the  going 
out  of  the  Sabbath,  for  that  is  the  hour  when  the  souls 
return  to  hell ;  but  when  the  son  prays  and  sanctifies  in 
public,  he  redeems  his  father  and  mother  from  hell." 

The  same  high  authority  says,  that  the  prayer  **  should 
not  be  offered  more  than  eleven  months,  lest  reproach 
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"I  do  promise  yon  that  I  will,"  replied  Ade- 
line, placing  her  hands  npon  her  bosom. 

"For  the  fiill  eleven  months  ?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

"Elessings  be  npon  thy  head,  my  danghter. 
And  yon  will  perform  charity  for  my  sake  ? " 

"  I  will,  my  dear  father." 

"  It  is  well ; "  and  he  again  blessed  her.  "  And 
now,  my  child,  get  the  books ;  it  is  time  to  offer 
the  evening  sacrifice." 

should  be  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  departed  father 
and  mother,  as  if  they  were  wicked,  for  twelve  months 
are  the  term  appointed  for  the  wicked."  For  *'  Israelites 
who  sin  with  the  body,  and  also  Gentiles,  descend  into 
hell  and  are  judged  there  twelve  months.  After  the 
twelve  months  their  body  is  consumed  and  their  soul  is 
burnt,  and  the  wind  scatters  them  under  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  the  righteous." 

These  are  passages  which  must  touch  the  tenderest 
chords  of  every  Christian  heart ;  and  awaken  the  most 
vivid  emotions  of  sympathy  and  love. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

INTBODUGBS   A   GREAT  KAN. 

To  every  man  of  wisdom  —  and  to  find  an  En* 
glishman  without  miteh  wisdom,  is  so  extraor-* 
dinary  a  thing  as  almost  to  be  matter  for  history 
—  to  every  Englishman,  then,  we  say,  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  (the  effect  of  which 
rare  and  exquisitely  poetical  simile,  dear  reader^ 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  place  at 
which  we  may  happen  to  use  it,  or  you  to  read 
it  —  from  Temple-bar,  London,  to  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco  at  Home,  or  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at 
Naples),  or  as  clear  as — clear  can  be,  that  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  bipedal  genus  to  which 
it  is  his  honour — as  it  is  his  glory — to  belong,  is 
politeness,  and  mercij^l  consideration  of  any  indi- 
vidual failure  from  the  national  standard  of  cha- 
racter :  but  when,  in  addition  to  the  original  sin 
of  a  miserable  exterior  and  a  soul  shriveled  up 
like  an  over-dried  Scotch  herring,  is  added  a  dis- 
position to  stuffing  and  guzzling — to  doating  on 
great  hunks  of  meat,  and  flagons  of  strong  drink, 
till  the  brain-pan  being  filled  with  a  compound  of 
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pudding,  and  beef,  and  satisages,  tliere  is  not 
even  room  left  for  the  shrireled-up  soul  aforesaid 
^-then  the  person  becomes  as  fair  game  as  any 
that  is  to  be  met  with  from  September  to  Feb- 
ruary indusiYe. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  events  narrated  in 
the  last  chapter.  Steinberg  was  sitting  placidly 
down  to  breakfast ;  when  he  was  startled  by  ihe 
sound  of  short  hurried  hurrahs  beneath  his  win- 
dow, like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  Suffi- 
cient to  set  afloat  ''that  windy  suspiration  of 
forced  breath "  was  such  a  noise  as  this  in  such 
dangerous  proximity ;  and  he  went  to  gain  tidings 
of  the  cause.  And  lo !  the  green-grocer  opposite, 
having  in  the  opinion  of  the  Man  of  the  People 
ill-used  his  tenant — his  next-door  neighbour — the 
lollipop  shop — ^by  distraining  her  goods  for  rent, 
when  he  knew  she  would  have  paid  him  if  she 
could,  was  being  treated  to  summary  justice  by  an 
irritated  London  mob.  He  was  none  too  soon. 
Beneath  the  soft  aerial,  yet  dusty,  almost  husky- 
haze,  rolled  and  raved  a  sea  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  heaving  in  multitudinous  motion,  aa 
when  cross  seas,  cross  winds,  and  cross  tides  meet 
with  tumultuous  rushing  and  whirlpool  fory,  in 
some  mysterious  sound  between  unfathomable 
sandbanks  and  inexplicable  capes.  The  air  dark- 
ened, and  the  mischief  thickened,  till  it  seemed 
that  Steinberg,  house  and  all,  would  be  hustled 
off  amongst  the  ragged,  raging  regiment.   ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Imagine  a  colony  of  wasps  disturbed  by  an 
unlucky  schoolboy  threading  his  dubious  path 
amongst  the  lattice-loving  trees  at  the  meridian 
hour  of  the  hottest  dog-day  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  dog ;  or — better  and  higher  com- 
parison— fancy  a  hornet's  nest  blown  to  rags 
with  gunpowder  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old 
beech  tree — there's  a  ferment !  No  wonder  that 
poor  Steinberg  turned  death-pale  as  he  would 
faint.  It  was  useless  that  he  implored,  expostu- 
lated, threatened ;  he  might  as  well  have  said  not 
a  word.  Some  insultingly  muttered  in  his  face 
something  about  "old  clothes" — and,  whish! 
away  goes  the  side  door  before  the  backs  of  the 
awful  crowds  pressing  over  the  '*  airey"  in  front ; 
the  passage  was  thrown  open,  and  the  whole 
penetralia  of  Steinberg's  mansion  was  laid  open 
to  Mobby's  vision;  dining-room  door  on  right 
hand,  parlour  door  behind  it,  kitchen  door  under 
the  stairs,  and  garden  door  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, through  the  glass  light  of  which  might  be 
dimly  seen  the  large  flower  and  flower-pot — a 
"chayney"  one — which  Steinberg  always  per- 
sisted looked  equal  to  the  "besht  Bohemian 
glassh."  Amidst  the  thunder- shower- ferment, 
the  worthy  knight  of  carrots  and  turnip- tops  sat 
in  his  shop,  hang-mouthed  and  crest-fallen,  afford- 
ing to  philosophers  one  of  the  finest  opportunities 
of  lulling  into  perpetual  peace  that  quesiio  vexata^ 
whether  greatness  of  mind  is  most  severely  tried 
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by  prosperity  or  adyersity.  For  he,  who  on  the 
day  precediDg  was  perched  like  a  gay  young  bride- 
groom bird  on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree  of 
felicity,  making  the  woods  ring  with  the  joy  of 
his  song  as  he  looked  down  npon  his  unhappy 
victim,  was  now  sitting  like  an  old  sick  widower 
crow  at  its  foot,  incapable  even  of  a  caw,  and 
deepening  the  gloom  with  that  of  his  torn  and 
dishoTelled  plumage,  which  bore  strong  symptoms 
of  Erebus  and  Friesland. 

"  Dear  me !  surely  you  don't  say  so  ?  ** 
whispers  with  an  enchanting  smile,  and  the 
sweetest  of  all  susurrus  the  pensive  Toung  Lady. 
But  entre  mus — you  are  a  Greek  scholar  and 
know  our  harmless  meaning — we  really  must  be 
excused,  for,  if  we  stop  to  converse,  it  w^ill  be  im- 
possible to  compute  the  longitude  of  this  sketch. 
And  this  brings  us  back  with  a  beautiftd  graceful 
motion,  like  a  ring-dove  on  bright  and  emboldened 
wing  floating  airily  in  the  warm  sunshine  home- 
ward to  its  rose-encircled  tree — back,  haunted  by 
no  other  thoughts  save  those  of  sweet  recollection, 
and  as  innocent  of  all  mischievous  intention  as 
our  own  dear  littie  French  pup  who,  it  gives  us 
much  pleasure  to  observe,  has,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour,  been  vainly  attempting  to  enlarge  a 
casual  fracture  in  our  slipper — back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  chapter. 

The  morning  had  advanced ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
the  police,   quietness  was  again  established  in 
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Steinberg's  street.  A  carpenter  was  busily  em- 
ployed repairing  the  broken  door.  Steinberg  was 
as  usual  seated  to  bis  little  old  table,  snuffling  over 
his  treasures  and  occasionally  talking  to  himself, 
when  a  customer  entered. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  transactions 
which  ensued,  we  must  of  necessity  introduce  this 
brace  of  personages  to  the  reader.  The  oldest  of 
the  two,  Lord  Beresoourt,  at  that  time  high  in 
office  under  the  Government,  was  a  tall  portly 
individual  aspiring  towards  six  feet  in  height, 
He  had  been  what  is  called  a  handsome  man: 
indeed,  he  was  handsome  then.  His  features  were 
mild,  and  harmonized  well  with  his  expressive 
eyes.  He  wore  his  hat  in  a  jaunty  fashion,  an4 
cast  his  regards  about  him  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  more  than  he  chooses  to  tell;  and 
does  not  intend  to  be  taken  in. 

His  Mend,  Earl  Yemen,  was  a  queer-looking 
piece  of  humanity.  He  was  a  thin,  grizzly, 
little  man,  with  a  tiny  pot-belly  wagging  from 
side  to  side  over  a  pair  of  spindle  shanks,  always 
full  of  business,  fiissy,  doing  nothing,  and  con- 
fused, like  an  elderly  innkeeper  at  whose  house 
the  Cheap-and-Hasty  changes  horses  and  stops 
twenty  minutes  to  gin-and-water.  Like  all  such 
people,  he  was  always  in  bad  condition  —  purfled 
and  short  of  wind,  flabby  and  dabby,  as  if  he  had 
been  steeped  for  three  hours  in  a  hot  bath.  Hb 
appetite  was  carnivorous;  and,  though  his  cook 
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mixed  and  minoed  his  beef  with  all  the  choicest 
little  tid-bits  that  she  could  devise,  all  her  efforts 
to  fatten  him  proved  an  unmitigated    failure. 
Fatten  !  pshaw !  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
plump  the  cheeks  of  a  statue  by  feeding  it  on 
oatmeal  and  barley-water.     One  look  at  his  vine- 
gar-face was  sufficient  to  set  every  tooth  in  one's 
head  on  edge ;  it  couldn't  have  looked  sourer  if  it 
had  been  soaked  an  age  and  a  half  in  verjuice 
two  hundred  per  cent,  over  proof.     It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  terrific  pyramid  of  fiery  hair  and  a 
great  tall  hat,  half  the  height  of  himself,  on  the 
top  of  that.      His   small  grey  gooseberry  orbs, 
throwing  a  shifting  and  uneasy  light  over  hia 
pea-soup  complexion,  were  expressive  of  a  restless, 
discontented,  and  unprincipled  mind.     He  had  a 
nose  too,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
physique ;  it  was  a  profound  exaggeration  of  that 
classical  style  called  Boman,  and  we  should  be 
inclined  to  draw  its  likeness  here  upon  our  paper, 
only  we  are  fully  assured,  kind  reader,  you  would 
pronounce  the  production  of  our  genius  to  be, 
either  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  draughtsman 
or  one  of  PuncKs  caricatures.     All  his  clothing 
was  made  with  growing  room,  and  hung  about 
him  shapeless  and  voluminous  as  a  balloon  when 
the  gas  is  out.    What  information  he  had  managed 
to  scrape  together  put  one  in  mind  of  the  Penny 
^ncyclapedia  begun  at  the  wrong  end  and  printed 
upside  down.     His  carriage  practically  illusti'ated 
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the  vulgar  proverb,  ''  He  looks  as  if  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  poker ; "  and  his  little  high-dried  I^  ajoi 
feet  were  awfully  engulphed  in  a  pair  of  riding- 
boots  of  brigand-Uke  dimensions,  bristled  with 
doubled-rowelled  spurs,  menacing  and  terrible  as 
those  of  that  fearfdl  knight  who  comes  riding  in 
upon  **  Zohac,  or  the  Wild  Horse,"  as  transformed 
into  a  Drury  Lane  Easter  spectacle.  After  this 
description  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  us  to  add 
that  he  always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  brass  butt<ms, 
lavender  silk  waistcoat,  with  a  yellow  i^rig, 
thunder-and-lightning  breeches^-^painfully  nipped 
about  the  bottom  of  the  legs  by  an  untimely  frost — 
cream-colour  gloves,  and  a  very  large  primrose 
cravat,  tied  after  the  Tarn  O'Shanter  order  of 
architecture,  as  cast  in  plaster  of  f  ^ris,  by  Yeno- 
vali  and  Co.  of  Shoe-lane. 

'^  I  hope  we  don't  disturb  jou,  Mr.  Steinberg," 
said  Lord  Deresoourt. 

"  Niente  —  not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Steinberg, 
with  an  innocent  shake  of  his  head,  and  putting 
down  his  snufff  old  magnifier  and  a  coin. 

''Well,  fiien,  introduce  us  to  your  very  best 
things.  The  earl  here  has  no  i^^preciation  either 
of  vertuoei  or  vertii.  His  judgment  concerning 
both  is  as  crude  as  an  unripe  medlar;  so  I  pur<< 
pose  to  lend  him  mine." 

The  earl  testified  lus  proloufid  sense  of  the 
compliment  by  bursting  into  a  sort  of  triple-toned 
bob-major  laugh,  in  which — ^it  being  his  own  by 
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natural  entail,  and  neither  left  him  by  will  with 
his  escutcheon  nor  acquired  by  ingenuity — he 
was  wont  to  indulge  on  all  occasions,  even  when 
nothing  laughable  had  been  said ;  but  suddenly 
recollecting — as  he  generally  did — in  the  midst  of 
his  euphonious  peal,  that  he  was  a  **  great  man," 
and  therefore  entirely  above  such  vulgar  imita- 
tions of  the  low,  snorting,  common  herd,  he 
checked  himself  with  a  flash  of  energy,  and  an 
effort  to  be  dignified  ludicrous  in  the  extreme; 
much  more  so  than  the  sudden  stop,  of  the  sudden 
laugh,  of  the  sudden  apparition  in  "  Sah-ban-he- 
sad-berk,  or  Gulguna  and  the  Enchanted  Head," 
in  Assa  Behn  Hilali's  hair-stand-on-end  Eastern 
tale.  And  having  partially  recovered  from  the 
convulsion  produced  by  the  violent  effort  re- 
quired to  rein  himself  in,  he  twitched  the  sleeves 
of  his  coat  and  said,  "  True,  true,"  with  an  effort 
at  gentility  beau tif ally  ridiculous. 

"  Ya,  ya,'*  said  Steinberg.  "I've  got  some  coot 
coinsh  and  tings.  Dese  here,  mich  you  see,  are 
simplesh  blaytings  als  any  childer  might  blay 
mit.  If  you'll  go  up  stairsh,  gentlemensh,  I'll 
pring  dem  and  be  wit  you  in  eine  meenut." 

So  accordingly  up  they  walked  into  a  mode- 
rately sized  room,  where  blazed  a  bright  fii'e  of 
Gilmerton  coal.  A  servant  entered,  shook  the 
cushions  of  a  bareg^re,  drew  it  to  tHe  Are,  fldgetted 
over  a  few  more  things,  and  then  withdrew. 
Lord  Derescourt  seated  himself  on  the  baxeg^re ; 
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the  earl  disposed  himself  on  a  couch  at  the  other 
side  of  the  fire — in  the  elegance  of  his  position 
and  the  disposal  of  his  drapery  looking  alarmingly 
like  Cheops  rediviyus. 

«Herey  gentlemensh/'  said  Steinherg,  as  he 
placed  a  collection  of  coins  and  stones  hefore  them, 
with  a  most  hewitchiDg  tenderness^  **  I  trusht 
we  shall  shatisfy  all  parties.  It  vash  only  yes- 
terdag  zhat  I  resheiyed  these  coinsh  from  my 
agent.  No  one  wit  myself  has  ever  sheen  them 
hevore.     I  hahtise  dem  all  antic  and  all  nice.'' 

Lord  Deresconrt  and  the  earl  drew  up  to  the 
tahle,  and  packed  themselves  closely  hy  the  side 
of  Mr.  Steinberg;  the  three  forming  an  object 
for  Rembrandt,  well  and  fittingly  grouped  for 
the  canvas. 

The  earl  began  to  finger  the  coins.  Passing 
over  Himeras,  Messina  Hares,  Hieros;  the 
bearded  coin  of  Metapontus,  with  Ceres  or 
Mars  on  the  reverse ;  Arion  on  his  dolphin ;  these 
most  beautiful  of  coins  were  all  too  common  for 
his  practised  eye.  It  at  length  dropped,  kite-like, 
on  an  JBmilianus,  with  a  rare  reverse.  He  took 
it  up  and  turned  it  about,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
well-instructed  in  such  matters.  And  one  good 
turn  deserving  another,  he  turned  it  about  again. 
**  Five  pounds,''  and  he  cleared  his  throat  in  ap- 
probation of  his  magnificent  ofier. 

"Eh?"  said  Steinberg.  "Letsh  shee  vot  it 
shez."     He  fumbled  it  up  in  his  snufiy  old  hands^ 
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rubbed  it  on  his  snuffy  old  ooat  ouff,  wiped  his 
snufi^  old  goggle  glasses,  huDg  them  on  his  snufiy 
old  ncse,  laid  the  coin  for  contrast  on  his  snuffy 
old  account- book,  and  having  done  so,  screamed, 
"  Che  I  Five  pounds !  Yat  tink  you  I  doesh  to 
live  wit  —  ciHare  bani  maltolU? — ^receive  stolen 
goods." 

"  !N^o !  no !  no !"  said  Earl  Vernon. 

'^Yesh  you  musht,  to  offer  five  poundzh  for 
de  gute  ting  to  begin  wit.  Doeshn't  any  childer 
know  that  a  Piscennius  is  cheap  for  fifteen 
poundjsh  ?  Zhat  the  man  may  preak  hish  heart 
wit  hish  unendlissh  fortunate  that  gitsh  the 
Yelian  lion  for  twenty-five  poundzh?  That 
^milianus,  Julia  Pia,  Matidia,  and  Plotina,  can 
hardly  shildom  be  hot  for  forty  poundzh  ?  And 
thatCrotons,  Constantines,  and  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
are  ahnost  impurchasable  ?''  Turning  to  Lord 
Derescourt,  and  looking  half  with  an  air  of  in- 
jured grandeur,  half  spitefully,  "I  have  notin 
to  say  wit  him  more.''  And  he  took  a  handful  of 
snuff,  and  wasted  a  deal  on  his  snuffy  coat  collar 
and  shirt  frill. 

"Don't  be  cross,  Mr.  Steinberg,"  said  Lord 
Dcrescourt.  "  I  myself  beUeved  the  coin  to  be  as 
common  as  blackberries." 

''That  coin!  all  antic,  and  all  scarsh.  Cb»- 
pettof*  Ho  was  awfully  vexed.  He  turned 
himself  about;  he  eo^etto^d  once:  he  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  he  eospetto^d  again :  he  took  out 
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his  snuffy  handkerchief,  wiped  his  snuffy  nose, 
and  his  snuffy  magnifier ;  and  he  cospetto'd  again. 
**  Por  dis  reason  I  spoke  not,  vat  I  did  say  to  you 
lashtly.     You  are  too  much  so  onreasonahle." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Steinberg,  what  mU  you  take  V 
inquired  Vernon. 

**JSccola/  I  don't  care  if  you  takesh  it  away 
wit  you  for  forty  shoverins." 

"  Too  much,**  said  Derescourt,  tersely. 

"  Figliate  lo  per  trenta  —  take  it  for  thirty." 
And  he  gave  a  short,  stiff  grunt. 

"  Twenty -five,"  replied  Lord  Derescourt. 

"  Twenty-five  I"  echoed  Solomon.  "  Vere  have 
you  left  your  conscience  pehind?  Itsh  impos- 
sible I  should  let  you  have  it  for  that.  You 
shee  I  should  lozh  shixty  per  shent.  But  never 
mind.  I  shuppozh,  eine  brief,  you  musht  take 
it.  There  it  ish,  then  for  twenty-five  poundzh. 
Vatsh  nexht  ?" 

'^  This  Julia  Domna?" 

"  Alia  huorC  ora  —  well  and  good.  That  goesh 
for  twenty." 

**  Only  give  ten,  Vernon,"  suggested  Derescourt. 

"  Ah !  veil.  !N"o  use,  no  use.  You  musht 
take  it."     And  Steinberg  sighed  heavily. 

Lord  Derescourt  hoped  he  had  not  offered  too 
little.  Por  he  had  no  intention  to  act  wrong- 
fully, or  to  take  an  improper  advantage  of  his  de- 
sire to  sell.     Not  a  bit  of  it. 

But  Steinberg  was  already  convinced  that  they 
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would  do  '*  notin  wit  him  that  was  not  fair  and 
not  nice."  So,  all  reassured,  they  a^;ain  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

"  What's  thiB  ?"  inquired  Venion,  picking  np  a 
thing  that  looked  like  the  mummy  of  a  newly-born, 
kitten,  and  turning  his  visage  full  upon  it  like 
some  keen-eyed  tarantula. 

Steinberg,  who  was  occupied  in  nuzzling 
amongst  the  contents  of  a  large  Etruscan  jar 
faR  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  from  the  Creation 
downwards,  looked  wistfully  up  at  this  address, 
not  suppressing  an  anxious  sigh  when  the  scrutiny 
was  over. 

"  Caro  leiP*  said  he,  stirring  the  fire,  and  look* 
ing  either  at  the  poker  or  the  mummy,  his  specta- 
cles preventing  us  from  seeing  which.  "  Dat  eesh 
my  ver  beshtest  and  finesht  piece."  Taking  it  up, 
"  I  shall  confessh  to  you,  signers,  for  vonce  for 
allsh,  dat  de  preis  of  dis  ish  shomevat  dear.  Do 
leastest  preis  als  I  can  take  vill  be  a  chent."  He 
proceeded  to  unswathe  the  article;  and  after 
much  wheeling  and  turning  about,  the  unbinding 
of  the  rags  was  successfully  concluded,  and  a 
small  Agrippina  —  Claudius'  Agrippina  —  exhi- 
bited herself  upon  the  table. 

*'  Ah  !  cM  hella  faccia  !  signers,"  said  Stein- 
berg contemplatively.  "You  shee,  gentlemensh 
— ^you  judge  ber  sur,  and  can  tell  the  worth  of 
dis  ting — ^you  shee  it  is  a  bargain,  and  can't  be 
got  ein  any  tag  of  the  wick." 
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"  How  did  you  get  her,  Steinberg  ?" 

"  Tisyestertag,"  replied  be,  looking  guilelessly^ 
"  seyno  mein  old  freund,  mein  nobU  freund,  Signoi" 
Pozzuoli — (a  man  wbo  vould  sbooner  trow  bisb 
bead  away  tban  bisb  cbaracter,  eesb  Signer 
Pozzuoli) — ^Vell,  'tis  yestertag  seyne  be  came  bere 
from  Napoli  wit  coinsb  and  sbertain  other  antics* 
'  Steinberg/  sbay  be,  '  I  bave  gotcb  eine  prize^ 
micb  I  foresaw  not  ven  I  did  write  to  you  lasbtly.' 
So  I  sbay  to  bim,  I  sbay,  '  Letsb  me  leuk  at  dis 
your  prize  for  me.'  Ben  be  takcsb  out  a  dirty 
little  yoman,  witb  a  face  allsb  coyercd  in  filt. 
'  Ya !  ya !'  I  sbay  to  bim,  *  dat  eesb  no  gute. 
Vat  sbe  isb  I  foresbee  not  !*  '  "No  gute  !'  say  be, 
in  eine  gpreat  dolors,  *dottore  miOf  you  sban't  bave 
ber  den.  I'U  take  ber  back  wit  me  if  datsb  de 
vay  you  do  beesnisse,  and  yeesb  you  coot  nigbt.' 
'  Vat  you  vant  for  ber  ?'  I  asbk.  *  You  sball  bave 
ber  cbeap,  and  wit  a  small  trouble  you  also  sball 
clean  ber;  itsb  a  sbimple  ting  als  any  cbilder 
migbt  do.'  So  I  gotcb  ber  a  bai^ain,  you  sbee, 
dgnors.*' 

"And  bow  did  you  manage  to  clean  ber  so 
nicely,  Mr.  Steinberg  ?" 

"  Col  pazienza  ed  il  t&mpertno — witb  patience 
and  a  penknife.'' 

Vernon  took  up  tbe  Agrippina.  He  twirled 
ber,  and  turned  ber,  and  finally  squinted  on  ber. 
£acb  moment  be  became  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  lady.    Until  after 
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taking  his  fill  of  admiration,  while  he  appeared 
gloriouBly  oblivious  of  time,  his  pent-up  enthu- 
siasm at  the  sight  of  her  charms  burst  forth  in  a 
very  rusty,  creaking  exclamation  of,  "Be-ea-M-ti- 
ful !  What  is  the  least  you  can  possibly  take  for 
it?" 

Before  Steinberg  could  tell  the  forthcoming  lie, 
Derescourt  requested  to  examine  the  bronze.  It 
was  very  correctly  shaped ;  and  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  convinced  that  it  was,  beyond  doubt,  an 
authentic  one,  and  therefore  valuable. 

**  Is  it  an  edited  figure  ?"  asked  Vcmon.  I^ot 
for  worlds  could  he  have  explained  the  meaning^ 
of  what  he  said;  but  he  had  heard  Derescourt 
talking  of  edited  and  inedited  coins,  and  other 
aiticles  of  vertii.  So  he  coughed  nervously,  and 
gathered  himself  up  at  the  thought  of  his  ques- 
tion with  an  overwhelming  dignity ;  for  he  felt 
he  had  spoken  like  a  connoisseur. 

'*  The  price  ?"  asked  Derescourt. 

"  Dat  eesh  fifty  poundzh,  den,  ready  monet." 

"But  you  bought  her  a  bargain,  Steinberg,  you 
said.  Can't  you,  now,  let  us  have  a  little  benefit 
as  well  as  yourself? — just  a  littls,  you  know." 

"  Not  a  shixpence  lessh." 

He  dared  to  propose  forty. 

Steinberg  exploded  with  virtuous  indignation. 
"  Dit  dey  tink  he  shtole  her  ?  Dit  dey  tink  he 
could  afford  to  part  wit  de  goot  ting  in  such  a 
manner  ?    Als  nice  and  als  clean  as  a  young  baby, 
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too — Bhe  vash.  No.  He  would  botel  her  off,  and 
keep  her  for  himshelf  to  leuk  at.  Fifty  he  had 
said,  fifty  he  would  have — dat  was  de  mosht 
leastest  preis." 

Of  course,  as  he  had  so  resolred,  and  they  really 
wanted  the  figure,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
dub  down  the  fifty. 

This  bargain,  then,  being  satis&ctorily  adjusted, 
they  proceeded  to  make  others  equally  favourable 
— as  Steinbeig  condescendingly  assured  them.  He 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  rattled  his  snuff-box,  and 
snuffed  his  snuff,  and  was  very  pleased;  for  it 
seemed  their  intention  to  buy  up  his  stock.  They 
purchased  a  Plotina,  a  Mariana,  a  Matidia,  a 
Maximin,  a  Germanicus'  Agrippina,  an  Annia 
Faustina,  a  Marinus,  Grotons,  Lipari  bronzes,  and 
all  the  Julias  of  the  Eoman  empire,  even  to 
Julia  Paula,  who  married  Eliogabalus,  and  Julia 
Mammaea,  wife  of  Maximin.  Last  of  all,  Stein- 
berg brought  out  the  very  best  coin  in  his  collec- 
tion; a  highly-preserved  Valeria — most  noble- 
Bouled  of  Boman  empresses — of  a  rare  coinage,  and, 
as  he  approvingly  declared,  '^  als  goot  als  ven  it 
came  fresh  from  her  mint." 


Whilst  Steinberg  was  engaged  in  the  transac- 
tions just  related,  a  Jew  belonging  to  the  same 
synagogue  as  himself  walked  into  the  parlour,  and 
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l^qneeted  an  interyiew  with  him.    Mn.  Sternberg 
being  absent^  Adeline  replied, 

"  Yell,  Miss  Steinberg,  as  nsnal,  you  see  — * 
come  a-begging." 

**  But,  sir,  you  always  come  with  a  good  canse. 
What  is  it  now?" 

"  Death." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Pet-tee-coat  Lane." 

"  And  what,  ^r,  are  the  particulars  ?'^ 

"A  young  woman.  The  father  and  mother,  iny 
childfih,  is  dead — long,  long,  timesh.  She  kept 
four  or  five  childsh  by  doing  work  and  thingsh 
among  the  brethren ;  and  von  of  the  boysh  vent 
out  vith  a  clo'  bag.  But  now  she's  dead  —  died 
this  morning.  There'sh  no  monish  in  the  housh, 
so  ye  mush  do  liberalsh,  you  know,  'cause  of  the 
childsh." 

"  What  is  the  sum  which  the  necessities  of  the 
family  require  each  person  to  giro?"  inquired 
Adeline. 

"  Yell,  all  whosh  shubstance  will  aUow  it  ought 
to  give  ten  shillings ;  none  less  than  five.  Bro- 
ther Levi,  though,  gave  only  half-a-orownsh  -— 
he'll  lozh  the  reward,  for  the  Eternal  hash  blcssh't 
him  with  plenty  of  monish." 

"I'll  see  father  —  I'll  not  detain  you  long," 
said  Adeliue,  as  she  placed  a  sovereign  in  his 
hand.  And  bounding  up  the  stairs,  she  gently 
pushed  aside  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Stoin* 
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berg  and  Yemon  were  occupied  in  closing  their 
accounts. 

The  blood  mahed  crimson  over  her  £ace  and 
neck,  as  she  peroeiyed  the  eyes  of  the  two 
strangers  turned  upon  her  in  undisguised  admi- 
ration. Her  father  buckled  himself  up  with  con- 
scious pride  in  his  daughter,  and  either  could  not, 
or  would  not,  understand  the  meaning  of  her  up- 
lifted finger.  Steppi^  lightly  up  to  him,  she 
whispered  hastily,  ''A  very  distressing  case  of 
death  and  want;  ten  shiUingB  at  least." 

'*  Ja,  ja,''  said  Steinberg;  and  he  grumbled  the 
money  into  her  hand,  ludicrously  mingling  his 
discontented  muttenngs  with  an  effort  to  seem 
hearty  and  willing.  Having  received  the  dona- 
tion, Adeline  retired  as  noiselessly  as  she  had 
entered;  and  it  was  speedily  transferred  to  the 
box  of  the  collector^ 


■***- 


"  Can  I  have  a  little  conversatian  with  you  in 
private,  Mr.  Steinberg^"  asked  Lor4  Yemon,  as 
he  handed  him  the  cheque. 

"  Shertinly  you  can.  Let'sh  shoe ;  yes,  'um — 
if  you  mishes  for  such  a  ting,"  replied  Steinberg, 
contemplatively,  for  he  was  admiring  the  cheque. 

"  This  is  new,"  said  Lord  Deresoourt.  "  What's 
afloat  now,  l^t  I  can't  hear?" 

IN'othing,"  answered  Yemon,  in  a  high-dried, 
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uneasy  tone.     **  Tell  you  some  other  time,"  he 
added,  as  they  quitted  the  apartment. 

'*  Fact  is,  Mr.  Steinbei^,  I've  took  a  fancy  to 
your  daughter/'  he  said,  bustling  himself  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  fanshy?"  drawled 
Steinberg. 

"Why,  I've  taken  a  liking  to  her.  I  want  her 
to  keep  house  for  me,  receive  the  company,  Uvo 
with  me,  instead  of  the  one  I've  got." 

"  She's  going  to  be  married  wit  a  hushband  in 
eine  wick  or  two.  But  if  she  vashn't,  I  shouldn't 
let  her  go  shervant  mit  anybody." 

"  Gk)ing  to  be  married !  eh  ?"  whined  out  Mister 
Vernon ;  a  faint  gleam  of  light  finding  its  way 
somewhere  within  him.  '*  Then,  I  suppose,  if 
I'm  to  have  her,  I  must  marry  her  ?" 

*' Augh !  vatsh  that  you  shay  ?"  gasped  Stein- 
berg. 

"  I'll  marry  her.    She's  a fine,  beautiful 

girl  —  no  mistake.     I  think  she'll  suit  me  ex- 
actly." 

"  Make  her  eine  wife  mit  you,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  To  be  sure ;  to-morrow,  if  she  likes." 

"  Mill  you  love  her  ber  gute  —  als  I  have  loved 
her  ?" 

"  All  my  heart  and  soul  I  do  !" 

"  YeU,  I  daun  knaw,"  said  Steinberg,  thought- 
fully. "  You'll  treat  her  wit  all  the  same  man- 
ner als  you  would  your  wife  ?" 
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''  ril  many  her,  as  I  said.  Make  her  Goun- 
tesB  of  Yemoni  and  present  her  to  the  highest 
circles  as  my  countess.  I'm  glad  Tve  seen  her  — 
so  grand  and  queenly ;  one  would  haye  thought 
she'd  heen  hred  at  court  She'll  suit  me  first- 
rate/'  said  the  youthM  expectant  with  quite  a 
flash  of  xntellectaal  energy. 

''Yer  nice.  But  there'sh  her  shweetheart^" 
Tontriloquised  Steinheig. 

''  What  odds  of  him  ?  She'd,  of  course,  sooner 
have  me.  He'll  soon  find  some  one  else— ^ trust 
him ;  plenty  o'  women." 

''  She  mightn't  likeah  to  part  herself  wit  him," 
suggested  Steinherg,  tenderly. 

"Hawl  haw!  haw!  Haw!  haw!  haw!" 
roared  the  noble  earl.  And  he  was  so  sublimely 
overjoyed  at  the  intensely  preposterous  idea  that 
a  woman  could  have  any  feeling  in  such  a  matter, 
that,  in  his  excitement,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
walked  about  the  room,  indulging  his  enjoyment 
to  his  heart's  content. 

At  last  he  recovered  a  little. 

"Haw !  haw !  What's  she  got  to  do  with  it  ? 
She'll  have  a  husband,  and  a  finer  fellow  than  he 
is,  I  reckon.    What  more  does  she  want  ?" 

Steinberg  was  quite  brought  up  by  this  view  of 
the  affair.  A  husband  —  wealth — rank  —  title 
-^  high  connexions — how  sweetly  refreshing. 

«  You  know  she's  a  Jewess  ?"  he  asked. 

2a2 
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''  Why  certainly  I  do ;  that  ia,  I  took  her  for 
your  daughter,  so  I  reckoned  she  must  be." 

'*  You'll  let  her  come  to  the  synagogue,  and 
keep  aU  the  feashts  and  fEurts?"  he  asked,  with 
praiseworthy  solicitude. 

**  Anything  she  Hkes.  All  I  want  is  her ;  then 
she  may  be  an  atheist,  if  she's  a  mind.  What 
does  it  matter  to  me  what  she  believes !" 

^'You  don't  mean  any  ting  unhonoursh  wit 
her  ?"  persisted  Steinberg. 

*'  I  mean  just  what  I've  been  saying." 

"Ber  goot,  ber  goot,"  remarked  Mr.  Steinbei^ 
cheerfully. 

"  Do  I  consider  the  thing  settled  then  ?"  . 

''That  you  shall  take  her  to  you  for  eine 
wife?" 

"  Exactly." 

"Yes,  ber  sur." 

"  Well  then  I'd  better  see  her,"  said  the  ardent 
young  lover,  looking  down  upon  his  leggLldnSy 
and  eyeing  himself  from  top  to  toe  with  tender 
complacency. 

"1^0,  no.  No,  no.  Let  me  breaksh  it  wit  her 
firsht.    She's  ver  timeet  to  anthward  shtrangers." 

Yemon  did  not  coincide  with  this  proposal  at 
all.  But  however  reluctant  he  felt,  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

"When  shall  1  see  her?"  he  said  pettishly, 
and  twirling  his  gold-headed  cane. 
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''Yelly  let  me  shee/'  soliloquised  Steinberg. 
"Dis  ees  Montag,  to-morrow  den  ees  Tuestag; 
Yen  she  mill  be  off  mit  her  Isaac  to  the  feasht, 
before  I  shall  have  time  to  say  wit  her  what  you 
have  said  to  me  lashtly.  De  mosht  simples  direct, 
den,  als  I  can  give  you  ish,  to  shee  her  in  about 
cin  wick ;  and  then  you  can  have  her  conshent." 

"Oh,  yes — she'U  consent — ^no  fear,"  said  the 
carl  in  a  decided  voice.  "Well,  I  shall  call  in 
about  a  week  or  so  then.'' 

"  Ya,  ya.  Do  in  such  a  manner ;  that  will  be 
goot."     And  they  left  the  place  together. 
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CHAPTER  XX- 

THE   FEAST   OF  PEMTECdST. 

«  Be  mate  who  will,  who  can, 
Tet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  yoioe! 
Me  didst  then  constitute  a  priest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  hehold, 
Heai'd  for  thy  presence ;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here  and  eyerywhere." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

"  Could  we  hut  keep  our  spirits  to  that  height 
We  might  he  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal." 

BtBON. 

"  She  was  a  fairy  thing, 
Like  day-light  in  its  opening." 

OsBORN  W.  T.  Heighwat. 

Isaac's  engagements  of  a  business  character  were 
never  very  namerons  nor  pressing ;  and  therefore 
he  almost  entirely  resigned  himself  to  the  society 
of  Adeline.  Every  day  brought  some  new  excur- 
sion to  scenes  of  chaste  and  quiet  beauty,  in  com- 
panionship with  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  gifted 
of  women.     Isaac's  theory,  that  what  is  most 
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beautiful  in  nature  ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  soli- 
tude, be  found  to  be  quite  impracticable.  He 
never  felt  a  desire  to  visit  any  place  if  Adeline 
could  not  accompany  him;  and  every  ramble 
which  they  took  together  derived  its  higher  gra- 
tification from  her  presence.  He  could  always 
realise  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  poetry  of  life, 
better  when  she  .was  near  to  direct  his  thoughts. 
Between  them  there  was  sympathy  of  taste,  and 
thought,  and  feeling ;  sympathy  of  high  purpose 
and  noble  sentiment;  sympathy  which  no  time 
nor  change  o£  circumstances  could  subdue.  So- 
litude indeed  — 

**  O  Zimmerman,  Zimmerman, 
Hadst  thou  but  a  glimmer,  man.'* 

But  he  had  not  a  glimmer  of  sense,  else  he  would 
never  have  dreamed  and  prated  of  a  thing  so  un- 
fit for  man  on  this  earth  as  solitude,  where  Nature 
has  furnished  every  fragrant  bower,  with  or  with- 
out license,  episcopal  or  parliamentary,  to  hold 

two. 

And  it  was  something  like  this  that  Isaac  de- 
cided when,  one  evening,  he  went  out  alone  to 
look  upon  the  scene  near  his  home,  which  of  all 
others  he  preferred,  it  so  completely /(M^naM  his 
spirit.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  he,  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  nature,  was  standing  by  the 
deep  stillness  of  the  water,  beneath  a  beautiful 
starlight,  watching  the  heavy  flush  of  the  trees 
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and  bills  with  a  distracted  mind.  AH  the  en- 
chantment had  vanished !  Where  now  was  the 
water,  and  the  starlight,  and  the  hills,  and  the 
mysteriotis  profound  above  him !  Evidently  Isaao 
was  no  longer  his  own,  ha^of  him  was  some- 
where else. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  he  and  Adeline 
made  many  expeditions  alone.  Few  who  looked 
npon  that  soft  and  quiet  exterior,  might  bare 
imagined  the  exbaustless  weU  of  poetry  and  blees- 
edness  which  was  ever  gushing  over  in  Adeline's 
bosom.  She  possessed  not  a  fidntest  tinge  of  the 
wild  fervour  of  the  enthusiast;  all  her  manner 
was  serene,  peaceful,  still.  Yet  to  a  kindred 
spirit  it  was  revealed  in  the  brightness  ever 
hovering  so  dreamily  over  her  beautiful  cheek, 
and  the  vivid  feeling  which  lit  up  ihe  pellucid 
deeps  of  her  large  earnest  eyes,  with  a  light  be- 
longing to  other  worlds. 

''I  cannot  tell  yoiL,"  said  Adeline  in  one  of 
these  walks,  ''I  cannot  teU  you  the  pleasure  I 
feel  when  I  get  away,  quite  away,  £rom  all  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  find  myself  serene  and  still 
under  the  crystal  azure  of  a  cloudless  summer 
sky.  There  all  seems  made  only  to  minister  to 
my  delight;  and  I  feel  in  its  Mlest,  most  enthu- 
siastic degree  what  a  beautiful  thing  is  life- 
Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  haunts 
everirthuig  in  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky;  and  an 
infinite  joy  is  lost  to  men  because  they  so  inade- 
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qnately  imdeTstand  this  preciooB  principle  of  our 
being.  Its  delights  are  so  refined,  elevated,  and 
pure;  it  is  so  inseparably  united  with  our  noblest 
and  loftiest  sensibilities,  that  I  often  grieye  that 
any  one  should  omit  to  cultivate  this  spiritual 
life;  for  let  the  world  think  how  it  will,  the  life 
of  the  soul  is  like  God,  from  whom  it  emanates^ 
all  beauty.  "Were  men's  eyes  opened  to  this 
truth  how  would  their  existence  be  elevated. 
All  we  see,  and  aU  we  feel,  would  be  transformed 
—  recreated.  Everything  visible  and  invisible, 
would,  like  our  own  spirit,  be  love  and  peace. 
That  any  one  can  live  and  move  about  among 
these  beautiful  scenes,  daily  forgetful  of  the  Deity 
of  whom  they  are  an  expression  made  intelligible 
to  mortal  eyes,  would  be  a  puzzle  did  we  not  ac- 
cept it  as  a  proof  how  low  sunk  in  sin  our  spirits 
must  be.  To  me  the  earth  and  sky  do  so  seem 
to  mingle,  that  I  can  scarcely  separate  them ;  and 
feeling  thus,  I  often  indulge  myself  in  dreamy 
and  delicious  speculations  that,  if  the  misty  veil 
of  time  were  drawn  aside  from  my  eyes,  I  should 
see  myself  surrounded  with  bHssful  angels,  and 
holy  spirits  with  their  golden  lutes,  and  immortal 
suns,  and  fadeless  bowers,  and  all  the  glorious 
love  and  beauty  of  eternity." 

"  It  must  have  been  frx>m  some  such  feeling," 
replied  Isaac,  "  that  the  great  painters  have 
thrown  a  mystic  dimness  over  their  Elysium.  It 
was  quite  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  dif- 
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feience  between  it  and  earth :  they  found  them- 
selyes  unable  to  imagine  a  world  more  lovely  and 
beautiful  than  this,  and  therefore  they  painted  a 
land  of  shadows  and  mysterious  twilight,  where 
the  spirit  might  wander  and  fill  with  heavenly 
beauty  for  itself.  Adeline/'  he  pursued,  and 
there  was  a  quiver  of  intense  feeHng  communicated 
to  his  voice,  '*  I  often  think  it  strange  when  I 
hear  some  people  talk  of  a  desire  to  go  to  heaven, 
for  thinking  and  feeling  as  they  do  here,  I  wonder 
how  they  can  expect  to  be  happy  there.  The 
change  produced  by  death  is  not  a  metamorphosis 
but  an  emancipation.  The  soul  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  God  begins  the  divine  life  here ;  in  this 
life  it  is  as  impossible  to  stand  still  in  time  as  it  is 
in  eternity;  but  at  present  all  our  aspirations  are 
clouded  by  sense,  aU  our  efforts  confined  by  the 
body.  At  last,  God  commissions  Death  to  come 
and  throw  the  shackles  off,  that  we  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  higher  sanctuary.  But  not  a 
feeling  in  the  soul  is  changed — they  are  simply 
heightened,  enlarged,  elevated  to  the  illimitable 
degrees  of  immortality.  The  unbound  spirit  finds 
itself  in  the  visible  presence  of  Him,  whom  be- 
fore it  could  feel  and  behold  only  faintly  and  at  a 
distance;  and  free  as  infinity  itself,  is  searching, 
learning,  increasing  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  for 
ever." 

"What    you    have    said,"    replied    Adeline, 
"  brings  to  my  mind  the  thoughts  I  had  when  I 
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first  began  to  read  the  Bible.  One  of  the  things 
that  I  earliest  deduced  from  it  was,  that  hea- 
venly spirits  are  not  equal  in  their  degrees  of 
enjoyment.  For  a  moment  I  felt  disposed  to  ob- 
ject to  this.  But  a  very  little  reflection  enabled 
me  to  discover  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  must  be  so.  As  God  is  heaven  and  heaven  is 
God,  it  follows  consistently  enough  that  they  who 
imbibe  most  of  His  spirit  here,  will  in  heaven 
enjoy  a  bliss  of  which  less  earnest  ones  can  form 
no  conception,  for  they  will  know  more  of  Him, 
consequently /<?c/  more  of  Him.  Of  course,  those 
who  have  the  less  happiness,  do  not  miss  the 
higher,  because  they  are  quite  incapable  of  feeling 
it.  So  each  in  his  own  measure  feels  a  heaven. 
Just  as  here,  the  simple  unlettered  man  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  immense  and  inexhaustible  delight 
which  flows  from  a  cultivated  heart  and  intellect, 
and  thus  believes  that  his  happiness  is  as  great  as 
it  is  possible  to  enjoy  on  eai-th." 

"You  are  one  of  those,  dear  Adeline,"  said 
Isaac,  in  a  playful  voice,  "  who  have  learned  to 
begin  their  heaven  in  this  world." 

"  If  I  do  not  begin  it  here,"  replied  Adeline, 
"  I  never  shall  at  all." 

"Well  would  it  be  if  all  would  strive  like 
you ;  for  then  the  curse  and  misery  of  sin  would 
almost  have  passed  away,  even  in  this  life.  You 
would  have  what  you  so  fondly  picture  —  a  world 
all  love — no  jarring  chord  in  any  heart." 

2b 
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"Oh,  beautiful!  beautiful!",  exdaimed  Ade- 
line, her  eyes  radiant  with  soft  rapture,  and   a 
crystal  tear  trembled  on  their  drooping  lashes. 
«  And  it  would  all  be  so  if  we  would  only  allow 
God  to  govern  in  Em  way,  instead   of  madly 
persisting  with  our  own.    But  I  think  we  really 
must  stop  our  transcendental  contemplations  if 
you  please,  else  we  shall  imbibe  such  a  dis- 
relish for  the  actual  world,  that  when  we  return 
to  it  we  may  be  somewhat  out  of  humour.     Look 
at  the  beauty  of  yonder  mansion,  with  its  thick 
dark  shelter  of  oaks  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
graceful  ayenue  of  acacias  on  the  other;  and  the 
statue,   surrounded  by  that  lovely  parterre   of 
flowers,  looking  so  thoughtfully  —  as  though  in 
the  quivering  shadowiness  of  the  water  depths 
he  could  find  aerial  companions  for  his  loneliness 

on  the  fountain  bubbling  up  at  his  feet.     And 

then  shift  your  position  of  view  a  little — how  fine 
is  the  wavy  outline  of  those  blue  hiUs,  inter- 
lacing the  azure  sky  witb  gentiy  undulating  ridges 
and  massy  trees  that  seem  to  hide  themselves  in 
the  very  brightness  —  yet  so  soft  —  so  dream- 
like— like  a  shadow  on  the  soul  of  Love.  Oh, 
that  is  beautiful !" 

"  And  do  you  notice  tbat  semicircular  lull,  in- 
vested with  so  much  positiveness  of  hue,  that  at 
last  mingles  itself  with  the  far  bright  distance 
which  has  no  limits.  The  gradation  of  shades 
and  colours  is  perfect.    It  is  an  infinity,  divided 
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into  an  infinite  nnmber  of  degrees,  but  always 
beautiM.     It  is  repose  —  perfection  ! " 

''It  is  earth  melting  into  sky!"  said  Ade- 
line. ''See,  it  seems  expanding,  rising  higher 
— higher — ascending  in  a  calm  ethereal  dond! 
—  a  mist  of  light!  The  Spirit  of  the  Beautifiil 
has  triumphed!" 


It  is  near  the  middle  of  the  month  Sivan,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Cohen's  happiest  seasons,  for  all  his 
fSomily  are  peacefully  collected  together  in  his 
calm  and  gentle  home,  it  being  the  J1^3^2t^ — 
feast  of  Pentecost. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  has  no  features  of  par- 
ticular interest.  I^one  of  the  sacrifices  appointed 
for  it  can  be  offered  now.  The  want  of  these  is,  as 
usual,  supplied  by  prayer  and  alms-giving. 

*'A  new  synagogue  is  to  be  opened  the  day 

after  to-morrow,  Isaac,  at ,  in  Berkshire," 

said  Mr.  Cohen.  "  I  cannot  go.  But  you  might; 
and  surely  Miss  Steinberg  will  too." 

"I  shall  be  delighted;  and  so  will  Adeline. 
We  can  go  in  the  chaise." 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Cohen,  "The  dis- 
tance is  about  eighteen  nulcs.  You  won't  be  there 
at  the  saying  of  the  Shema?"  and  he  smiled 
gaily. 

"  Why  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  start  at 
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once.     No.     If  we  get  there  in  time  for  the  late 
service  it  will  be  excellent,  I  think/'  said  Isaac. 

"  Yes,  that  would  do.  Our  brethren  there  are 
few  in  number,  and  have  had  hard  work  to  build 
their  little  place ;  and  the  Holy  One — ^blessed  be 
He— having  prospered  us,  we  must  take  part  of 
their  burden.  Give  this  for  me."  And  he  placed  a 
bank-note  in  Isaac's  hand. 

"  This  is  enough  for  you  and  me  too,  father. 
Now,  David,  where  is  your  share  in  the  concern  ? 
You  have  to  treble  your  contributions,  you  know, 
now  you  are  married ;  one  lot  for  yourself,  two 
for  Mrs.  Cohen." 

"Whish!"  cried  David,  '^Hermon  must  pay 
for  herself,  I  think.  But  no  matter.  The  money 
being  joint-stock,  I  may  as  well  subscribe  all. 
"What  damages  do  you  expect  now  ?" 

"  Three  guineas,  at  the  very  least." 

"  There  is  need  for  the  utmost  liberality,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Cohen.  "He  can  weU  afford  four  or  five." 

'*  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Cohen,  you  might  gene- 
rally be  more  liberal  than  you  are ;  you  have  the 
means,"  said  Mary. 

"  My  lovely  accusing  angel !"  said  David. 

"  Let  me  see  the  effect,"  said  Mary. 

''Three  will  do,"  said  David.  "One  for  my- 
self, two  for  Hermon.  Unless,"  he  pursued,  as  he 
looked  upon  his  wife,  "  unless  you  wish  to  give 


more." 


*'  If  you  will  allow  mo,  then,  my  dear  husband. 
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I  will  add  one  more  guinea  to  yours.  We  have 
80  much  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  peace  and  lore 
with  which  a  kind  Providence  so  abundantly 
blesses  ub."    And  she  drew  out  her  purse. 

"WiU  Mr.  St.  Maur  go  with  us?''  asked 
Isaac. 

"  I  don't  know.  It's  a  very  serious  question, 
and  should  not  be  hastily  answered." 

''  0,  take  plenty  of  time  for  consideration,  by 
all  means,"  replied  Isaac. 

"  You  see  I've  lost  a  good  deal  of  my  piety 
lately ;  and  to  go  would  be  worse  than  a  Talmud- 
ist's  penance,  and  do  as  little  good." 

'*  But  you  might  make  a  sacrifice  to  friendship." 

''And,  besides,  get  a  mouthful  of  spiritual 
food.  But  no;  I'll  retract  that.  Far  more 
glorious  would  it  be  to  go  as  a  martyr  to  friend- 
ship ;  that  then  shall  be  my  motive." 

*'  You  are  a  faithfrd  affectionate  creature,"  ob- 
served Isaac,  tenderly. 

"  And  always  was.  I  learned  it  at  school.  We 
used,  you  know,  to  write  it  in  our  copy-books-— 
'Amicus  fidelis  medioamentum  vitae/ — a  faithful 
friend  is  the  medicine  of  life.  We  should  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  accompany  a  friend  either  in  a 
triumphal  ovation,  or  on  a  melancholy  march  to 
the  scaffold ;  to  place  the  victor's  crown  upon  his 
head,  or  the  frmereal  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 
And  all  should  be  done  with  the  most  disinterested 
feeling — ^from  the  mere  pleasure  of  serving  him." 

2b2 
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''  You  may  perhaps  find  some  tidings  of  Era 
there/'  said  Isaac. 

"  I  wish  I  might ;  but  I  have  no  hope  of  it. 
However  her  guardian  will  be  back  soon." 

The  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  letter,  which 
she  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cohen,  changed 
the  current  of  the  conversation. 

He  rapidly  ran  his  eye  over  the  contents,  and 
then  said,  '*  Show  her  here,  make  tea,  and  bring 
whatever  substantial  food  you  have  at  hand." 

The  stranger  entered.  She  was  a  pale,  thin 
woman,  with  a  countenance  that  bespoke  a  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  sorrow.  In  her  arms  she 
bore  an  infant ;  and  a  littie  girl,  of  about  eight 
years  old,  stood  trembling  by  her  side.  Placing 
chairs,  Isaac  requested  they  would  seat  themselves. 

"  Why,  my  good  lady,  didn't  you  make  your 
circumstances  known  to  us  before  you  were  re- 
duced to  such  extremity  ?"  said  Mr.  Cohen. 

"  When  I  was  oflfered  a  letter  to  you,  sir,  I 
didn't  like  to  take  it,  if  I  wasn't  obliged,  because 
I  am  a  Gentile ;  and  I  felt  I  had  no  right." 

"How  could  you  allow  such  a  thought !"  eja- 
culated Isaac,  involuntarily. 

"  It  was  indeed  a  sad  mistake,"  replied  Mx, 
Cohen.  *'  It  matters  nothing  to  us  whether  the 
poor  sufferer  is  Jew  or  Grentile.  While  we  have 
bread  we  must  help  him.  How  many  children 
have  you  ?  Let's  see  though  —  I  think  the  letter 
says " 
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"  Seven,  sir,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  And  that  in  arms  is  the  youngest — of  course?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  it  is  very  young,  I  should  think." 

"  It  is  nearly  six  months  old,  sir." 

Adeline  was  quite  incapable  of  rudeness.  But, 
spite  of  herself,  she  was  obliged  to  indulge  in 
several  very  covert  looks  in  the  direction  of  the 
baby,  each  one  increasing  the  intensity  of  her  sym- 
pathies towards  it,  until  it  were  hard  to  say  if 
what  she  felt  was  not  a  downright  breach  of  the 
t^ith  commandment.  Kow,  however,  that  the 
remarks  had  turned  upon  the  little  creature,  she 
could  restrain  herself  by  the  cold  rules  of  eti- 
quette no  longer. 

*'  I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  me  my  intrusive- 
ness,  ma'am,"  she  said  as,  with  a  face  beaming 
all  over  with  love,  she  advanced  towards  the 
stranger  lady.  "But  I  should  feel  much  plea- 
sure if  you  would  allow  me  to  nurse  the  baby 
while  yon  remain." 

Of  course  no  objection  was  offered.  So  Ade- 
line took  the  infant  gently  in  her  arms,  smoothed 
down  its  long  white  robe  very  carefully  indeed, 
laid  a  kiss  upon  its  peach-blow  lips,  and  marched 
off  with  it  to  her  seat  triumphantly. 

"  Do  you  love  children,  Miss  Steinberg  ?"  asked 
St.  Maur. 

"  Oh !  passionately,"  replied  Isaac.  "  She  posi- 
tively adores  them." 
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"And  how  do  yon  manage,  my  good  lady, 
without  any  ftimiture  ?  Is  it  possible  you  hare 
nothing  at  all  left  ?" 

<<  My  husband  went  and  got  a  bundle  of  shav- 
ings for  us  to  sleep  on ;  and  those  with  a  few 
bricks " 

"  Spare  yourself  any  further  particulars,  pray/* 
said  Mr.  Cohen.  "  Tour  circumstances  are  dread- 
fdl ;  it  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  such  things 
are  and  can  be?" 

"  The  Lord  only  knows  what  we  have  suflfered," 
said  the  woman,  and  a  strange  brilliance  flashed 
in  her  feverish  eyes.  '^Once  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  it  possible  to  Uve  and  endure  what  I  have. 
But  nobody  knows  how  much  they  can  bear,  es- 
pecially when  the  Lord  helps  them,  till  they 
prove  it." 

Eulalie — ^the  beautiful,  the  lovely  Eulalie — ^had 
all  this  time  been  standing  with  her  white  arms 
inweaving  the  waist  of  the  little  stranger  child ; 
her  mild,  angel  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  her 
father,  while  her  ears  drunk  every  word.  She 
tripped  lightly  up  to  Mary,  and  said  in  a  sad  and 
tearful  voice,  "  Mary,  dear,  may  I  go  with  you 
next  time  you  go  a-visiting  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  love,  you  may  if  you  wish ; 
but  why  should  you?" 

**  Oh,  Mary,  these  things  lie  so  heavy  on  my 
heart,  and  make  my  heftd  bum  so.  I  cannot  bear 
it.     That  little  baby,  with  its  poor  thin  fingers ; 
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oh^  dear!''  and  Eulolia  buried  her  face  in  Mary's 
bosom. 

"Hush,  my  precious !^-don't  cry,"  said  Mary, 
folding  her  still  tighter  to  her  heart.  '*  We  shall 
be  able  to  relieve  them  and  make  them  bettor, 
I  hope,  now  we  know  of  it." 

"Yes,  dear,  but,  oh!  what  they  have  suffered. 
What  a  world  this  seems ;  so  much  sorrow,  sor- 
row, sorrow.  I  don't  understand  it.  I  feel  God 
does  not  mean  it,  for  He  loves  us  so  very  dearly ; 
and  it  grieves  Him  then,  I  know  it,  Ifeel  it,  dear 
Mary." 

"  Yes,  my  love,  sin,  by  introducing  sorrow,  has 
made  this  world  a  great  grief  to  our  tender  Father. 
But  if  we  suffer  now,  we  shall  reign  with  Him 
hereafter.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  that  hope." 
And  Mary  stooped  to  kiss  Eulalia's  quivering  lips. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  them,"  said 
Eulalia,  sadly ;  and  her  voice  wandered  until  it 
seemed  to  die  away  in  soft,  afar-off  murmurings. 
"  I  would  make  them  very  happy — all  of  them. 
I  would  love  them  so  fondly,  so  deeply,  so  faith- 
fully ;  and  be  so  careful  of  them.  How  lonely 
they  must  feel,  and  desolate;  nobody  to  speak 
kindly  to  them,  nor  to  share  their  trouble ;  but 
people  all  passing  by  them  as  if  they  cared  nothing 
about  them.  Here's  this  lady,  Mary,  loves  her 
baby  as  well  as  papa  or  you  love  me ;  and  it 
would  kill  him  to  see  us  all  lying  in  the  cold, 
with  nothing  to  cover  us.     Oh,  it  is  so  dreadful !" 
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**  So  it  Ib,  my  love/'  said  Mary,  in  a  Yoice  in 
wMch  Bootbingness,  benignity,  and  tendemeas 
were  beautifully  commingled.  ''  And  if  we  feel 
rigbtly,  we  sball  not  allow  ourselyes  to  enjoy  hap- 
piness while  such  suffering  is  unrelieved,  if  we 
can  do  if 

"  But  why,  dear,  do  people  feel  about  it  as  they 
do?  Papa  often  says  that  if  those  who  have 
moans  would  giv^e  all  they  could  to  those  who 
have  none,  no  person  would  be  distressed  for  com- 
fortable things." 

**  It  is  quite  true,  my  beloved.  But  we  can- 
not make  them  feel  so ;  at  least  if  they  do,  they 
like  their  money  better  than  making  others  happy, 
and  so  they  will  not  give  it  away." 

"If  papa  were  to  speak  to  them  about  it,** 
said  Eulalia,  in  a  soft  absent  voice  —  "  he  con- 
vinces everybody.  Perhaps,  dear,  they  don't 
know  that  some  little  children  suffer  so  much. 
Of  course  they  cannot  help  loving  people;  espe- 
cially when  they  see  them  in  trouble  and  un- 
happy. And  so  beautiM  as  it  is  to  see  we  have 
made  them  all  delighted  and  joyM!" 

''  Ah !  my  dear  Eulalie,  I  sadly  fear  they  know 
all  about  it ;  many  of  them  more  than  even  we 
do,"  replied  Mary. 

"  Then  I  don't  know  how  to  think  about  it," 
said  Eulalia,  thoughtfully.  "  What  use  is  money 
if  it  is  not  to  do  good  with  ?  I  am  sure  I  should 
never  want  it.     And  so  cruel — so  wicked — as 
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it  seems  to  let  people  suffer  when  we  can 
stop  it." 

Mary  felt  so  too,  and  joined  to  the  mnsie  of 
Ettlalia's  sweet  soft  angel  voices  the  solemn  spirit 
light  which  beamed  from  the  deeps  of  her  mourn- 
ful eyes,  and  her  holy  trusting  look — such  as  a 
cherub  might  wear,  while  sheltered  beneath  an 
angel's  wing — as  she  turned  them  upon  her,  it 
made  her  heart  swell  big,  and  a  rush  of  melo- 
dious feeling  sweep  through  her  soul  as  she  hung 
over  Eulalia's  bright  forehead  to  kiss  it. 

"I  long  to  go  to  heaven,"  said  Eulalia,  in  a 
still  and  misty  voice;  and  a  bright  unearthly 
doud  passed  across  her  eyes,  like  a  shadow  from  a 
seraphV  wing,  and  then  they  grew  light  again. 
"  All  is  so  peaceful,  loving,  beautiful  in  heaven. 
All  is  happy  there.  All  love  each  other  there. 
I  long  to  go.  I  often  fed  it,  Mary ;  near  me, 
filling  me,  it  seems  —  and  —  and  —  oh!  it  is 
so  beautiful ! — ^I  seem  breathing  myself  away  in 
love.  And  I  see  that  bright  blue  sky — ^that  sun- 
shine that  I  often  picture — ^those  beautiful  waving 
flowers  that  never  fade — and  I  breathe  those  soft 
sweet  airs  which  whisper  —  and  oh !  it  is  of  such 
beautiM  love  they  whisper — among  the  fruit  and 
orange  groves  of  my  lovely  Father's  land.  And  oh ! 
those  happy  times.  I  seem  to  be  falling  away  in  a 
beautiful  gentle  sleep,  like  I  do  when  I  sleep  in  your 
bosom  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  in  the  garden." 

A  servant  came  into  the  room,  and  rapidly 
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Spread  the  table  with  all  sorts  of  viands :  and 
then  in  the  midst  of  all,  she  placed  a  most  in- 
viting pot  of  tea,  steaming  cheerfnl  and  joyous, 
and  with  its  musically  murmured  song  seeming  to 
mingle  the  most  irresistible  prayers  for  some  one 
to  come  and  drink  it. 

**  Now,  ma*um,  be  so  kind  as  to  draw  your  chair 
up  to  the  table,"  said  Mr.  Cohen.  *'  Miss  Steinberg, 
will  you  please  to  attend  to  them  ?" 

The  poor  woman  complied  with  a  look  of 
frightened  gratitude.  Adeline  lost  no  time  in 
spreading  cakes,  and  fowl,  and  hot  broiled  beef; 
nor  was  cold  pie  forgotten.  It  was  just  the  ofSce 
that  was  congenial  to  all  the  sensibilities  of  Ade- 
line's loving  nature.  And,  with  the  look  of  her 
beautiful  eyes,  the  sweetness  of  her  smile,  and  the 
feeling,  quicker  than  thought  with  which  she 
passed  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  all  centering 
either  in  the  woman  or  her  child,  she  appeared  so 
blessed,  so  benignly  joyous,  that  all  who  looked 
upon  her,  felt  their  soul  stilled  to  the  deep  rich 
hush  of  perfect  happiness.  How  calm,  how  beau- 
tiful, how  heavenly  is  love ! 

Yet  you  must  not  think  that  Adeline  suiren- 
dered  up  her  infant  treasure.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  she  would  have  smiled  if  any  one  had 
been  so  sweetly  innocent  as  to  request  it.  She 
placed  some  milk  on  the  fire  to  warm ;  and  while 
this  was  in  operation  she  pounded  biscuit  very 
finely  indeed,  and  then  mingled  it  with  the  milk. 
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To  this  she  added  certain  mysteriouB  ingredients 
which  we  really  cannot  speciiy,  because  the 
proper  composition  of  this  kind  of  food  has,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Eve  the  first  mother,  been  known 
only  to  the  ladies.  Having  mixed^  she  tasted  the 
compound ;  and  finding  it  in  every  way  satisfac- 
tory, began  to  feed  the  little  creature  very  care- 
fully, and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Adeline 
was  delighted  with  the  remarkably  successful 
manner  in  which  it  accomplished  the  feat  of  eating  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  did  appear  to  be  some  danger 
that  baby  would  be  done  to  death  with  feeding, 
and  buying,  and  kisses,  and  smiles,  and  express- 
ions of  admiration. 

"  Dear  papa,''  said  Eulalia,  whispering  in  his 
ear,  '*  the  little  girl  is  just  my  size.  Could  she 
not  have  some  of  my  clothes  ?  There  are  some 
things  I  am  sure  I  don't  need,  because  I  can  wear 
them  so  seldom;  and  I  should  feel  so  much 
happier  if  I  knew  she  was  dressed  warmly.  How 
she  must  feel,  dear  papa,  in  our  comfortable 
home !" 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Cohen's  principles  never 
to  check  the  liberality  of  any  of  his  children, 
but  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  it,  and 
show  that  he  approved  of  it.  So  he  said,  in 
the  same  soft  voice,  "  Well,  my  precious  child, 
if  you  think  so,  go  and  see  what  you  can  spare 
them.  But  mind  that  the  things  are  warm  and 
serviceable,  and  suited  to  the  rest  of  her  dress,  so 
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that  she  may  not  be  asliaxned  to  wear  them. 
Ask  Mary  if  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  go  witli 
you,  and  help  you  to  judge." 

At  last,  when  all  was  collected  together,  the 
poor  afflicted  creature,  scarcely  able  to  contain 
her  gratitude,  was  dismissed  with  a  load  of  food 
and  clothing  beyond  her  strength — reduced  by 
hardship — to  carry;  and  therefore  a  servant  waa 
despatched  to  assist  her.  Nor  was  money  for- 
gotten. And  as,  on  all  such  occasions,  every  mem- 
ber of  a  Jewish  family  is  moved  by  a  noble  spirit 
of  emulation,  she  received  a  very  substantial  sum, 
accompanied  by  a  desire  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  be  informed  of  her  circumstances. 


^'There's  to  be  some  experiments  in  Animnl 
Magnetism  made  to-night,"  said  David,  looking 
up  from  the  Morning  Post  with  a  yawn. 

"  Where  ?"  asked  St.  Maur. 

"  O!  at  B ,  just  beyond  here." 

''  Shall  we  go  ?"  he  said  to  Isaac. 

''  Why  you  don't  intend  to  countenance  that  of 
aU  things?" 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  the  concern.  I 
have  a  decided  antipathy  to  being  g^ed ;  and  I 
am  quite  of  opinion  that  this  thing  is  a  disgusting 
sham  all  out — ^in  fact,  about  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate specimens  of  humbug,  which  any  German 
quack,  in  his  Grerman  stube^  over  GFerman  beer, 
ever  perpetrated.     I  wonder  it  has  been  endured 
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half  as  it  has.  But  Englishmen  haye  an  instinct 
full  of  sympathy  with  medical  quackery  —  from 
German  pills  and  table-turning,  to  this  magnetism. 
They  hate  political  and  poetical  quackery ;  but  they 
shut  their  eyes,  and  open  their  pockets,  to  any 
impudent  rogue  who  professes  to  render  them  im- 
mortal by  apiU.  You  know  I  have  seen  a  thing 
or  two  in  India;  where,  without  any  acknow- 
ledged contract  with  supematural  powers,  anatiye 
will  make  you  a  cup  of  boiling  coffee  without 
either  fire  or  water — 'so  he  says ;  and  take  man- 
goes and  cocoa-nuts  from  an  empty  sack  before 
your  eyes;  and  swallow  poisons  without  harm. 
So  I  should  like  to  go  to  this  thing  to-night. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  concern,  David  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"I'm  glad  of  it  —  shows  your  extreme  good 
sense.  I've  made  a  few  experiments  myself;  but 
after  going  through  all  the  flummery  of  passes, 
and  looking  gravely  and  steadily  into  a  pair  of 
laughing  blue  eyes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up,  and  own  that  all  the  magnet- 
ising power  had  been  exercised  on  the  other  side." 

"You  might  do  some  service,  if  you  would  de- 
nounce it  in  public,"  said  Isaac. 

"Exactly.  I  coidd  make  out  a  pretty  feir 
case,  I  think.  Amongst  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty- five  manuscript  miscellanies,  innocently 
slumbering  on  the  shelves  of  my  cabinet,  are  as 
many  papers  as,  if  collected,  would  make,  I  think^ 
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a  couple  of  nioeootavo  yolumes,  entitled,  'FriTate 
Opinions  upon  Bank  Impostures.' " 

"  Or,  'Secret  Instructions  of  the  Imposition,'  " 
suggested  Isaac. 

"  That  is  better.  I  should  get  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  extra  for  the  title ;  for  they  say 
a  punning  title  always  trebles  the  sale  of  a  work. 
Well,  ere  long  perhaps,  they  may  see  the  day ; 
nor  need  they  shun  the  sun,  for  unstained  are  they 
by  unkindness  as  a  lady's  letters  to  her  female 
Mend,  written  on  her  first  visit  to  the  vales  of 
Italy.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  lectures 
among  them.    I  lectured  once  in  person  in  India." 

"  The  assurance !"  said  Isaac.     "  Tou  lecture." 

"  Certainly." 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  up  the  impu- 
dence and  matter  for  a  lecture  ?" 

**  Genius,  Mr.  Cohen,  genius.  Genius  can  do 
anything.  It  can  effectively  personate  lago  in  a 
kilt,  or  Macbeth  in  a  tail-coat  and  breeches." 

''  Then  among  all  your  other  excellencies  you 
reckon  an  ability  for  spouting  ?" 

"Like  Niagara." 

"Were  you  perfectly  collected,  in  your  at- 
tempt?" asked  Mary. 

"  Well,  I  was  frightened  at  first.  Not  that  I 
feared  any  lack  of  abilities — these  I  knew  I  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  But  I  am  so  exces- 
sively, even  painfully,  modest  and  bashful,  as  you 
know." 
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''Yes/'  replied  Isaac,  ''I  can  easily  understand 
that  your  exquisite  sensitiveness  in  that  way  cost 
you  much  suffering.  But  of  the  lecture  which 
this  itinerant  Xavier  is  going  to  let  off  to  night. 
You'll  go,  Adeline  ?    I  am  guided  hy  you." 

"  I  am  sure,  then,  I  will  not  be  an  obstacle," 
replied  Adeline.  ''But  I  hope  Mary  will  go 
too." 

"  She  will  be  sure  to  say  yes.  So  we  shall 
j  ust  make  a  party." 

"  I'U  take  Tim,  my  Irishman,"  said  St.  Maur. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  him  ?"  asked  Isaac. 

"  I  might  be  inclined  to  speak.  If  anything 
rough  followed,  it  might  be  acceptable  to  have 
him  near  me.  Besides,  Tim  will  enjoy  the  thing 
BO :  and  he  is  a  good,  straightforward  feUow,  and 
has  the  muscles  of  a  rhinoceros." 

"  0  do  let  me  beg  you  to  keep  silent,"  said 
Adeline,  imploringly.  "It  will  make  us  ill  if 
you  arouse  any  feeling  of  an  unpleasant  nature." 

"  Be  sure  I  will  not  intentionaUy.  You  need 
not  be  apprehensive  —  it's  only  a  joke.  Tim  can 
drive  us." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DOINGS  AT  THE  JEWISH  BEMXHART. 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  front  door.  Tim 
plumed  hiniBelf  not  a  little  on  his  newly-acquired 
dignity  of  '^  dhriying  the  laadies,"  and  eat  upon 
the  box  as  upright  as  a  hovel-post.  As  soon  that 
afternoon  as  he  was  made  aware  that  he  had  it  to 
do,  he  commenced  worrying  the  poor  groom  almost 
out  of  his  life.  It  was  in  rain  that  the  latter 
assured  him  that  "  everything  was  as  right  as  a 
trivet/'  and  ''just  as  it  always  had  been;"  and 
*'  what  had  pleased  before,  would  please  now." 
Tim  would  have  the  carriage  re-rubbed  and 
polished,  the  horses'  trappings  more  highly  bur- 
nished, and  the  "iligant  craythurs"  themselYea 
were  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways,  and  desired 
to  "  stap  their  fut  out  nately." 

Elder  Elihu,  who  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Cohen's 
during  the  later  part  of  the  day,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  he  should  like  to  go  to.  A  horse  was 
accordingly  saddled  for  him. 

IN'ow  Mr.  Elihu  was  by  no  means  a  horseman ; 
and  probably  the  horse  found  it  out.    For  after 
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going  about  a  kandred  yards  in  an  orthodox, 
horsely  fashion^  he  turned  himself  sidewise  to  the 
road,  and  commenced  demonstrating  a  series  of 
most  extraordinary  mathematical  problems  with 
the  houses  opposite.  When  he  had  amused  him- 
self in  this  way  to  his  heart's  content,  he  began 
capering  and  flourishing  with  his  feet,  as  if  he 
were  taking  his  first  lessons  from  a  dancing- 
master.  This  interlude  was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  plunges  and  leaps  of  an  alarming  cha- 
ract^.  Mr.  Elihu  lost  his  hat ;  and  with  his  coat- 
tails  bobbing  up  and  down,  contributed  his  full 
share  in  making  up  a  sweetly  picturesque  group. 
He  was  the  image  of  blank  fright.  He  tried 
coaxing,  and  patted  and  stroked  the  neck  of  the 
refractory  animal,  while  he  used  various  soothing 
addresses,  as  "  Poor  horse,  then ;  did  I  hit  him 
too  hard,  then  ?''  '*  Good  horse,  come,  turn  round 
— good  horse — good  horse — nice'feDow — ^yes,  that 
he  was."  The  horse,  like  a  sensible  creature,  de- 
spised his  flattery ;  and  Anally,  after  rearing  in 
every  possible  way  he  could  devise,  turned  his 
tail,  and  trotted  quietly  home  with  Mr.  Elihu 
upon  his  back. 

Isaac  selected,  and  paid  for,  a  front  seat ;  where, 
in  exchange  for  their  half-crown,  a-piece,  he  and 
his  friends  were  to  be  permitted  to  imbibe  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  strong  and  full-flavoured  in- 
formation. But  with  this  lecture  we  have  nothing 
to  do ;  so  it  may  pass  away. 
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When  it  was  oonduded,  our  party  adjotuned  to 
their   private  room,  in  the  commercial  hotel,  at 
which  they  had  left  the  carriage.     While  the 
horses  were  heing  put  to,  Tim  proceeded  to  en- 
sconce himself  oyer  a  snug  little  drop  in  the  tap- 
room.   Being  supplied  with  the  glittering  beve- 
rage, he  poured  out  a  tumbler-fnll  and  commenced 
disposing  of  it  in  very  exactly  proportioned  sipe ; 
often  pausing  to  imbibe  the  dew  which  continued 
to  hang  about  his  Hps.     During  these  operational 
Tim's  physiognomy  became  philanthropical  in  the 
extreme  —  a  thing  not  unusual  with  gentlemen  in 
similar  circumstances.     A  bland  benevolence  of 
sentiment,  embracing  all  races,  and  classes,  and 
sects  of  men,  permeated  his  bosom;  quite  the 
''mild  angelic  air"  that  Byron  speaks  so  highly  of. 

"Droothy  work  this  dhrivin,''  he  soliloquised. 
<'  Plisint  plaace  itself  this.  Kaaps  the  raal  cray- 
thur,  anyway — the  raal  mountyin-dew.  Will, 
may  pace  an'  binidiction  be  an  the  sowl  iv  him  aa 
firstht  invinted  brandy-an'-wather." 

At  this  stage  in  his  meditations  Tim  was  hailed 
by  a  man  dressed  in  the  true  Anglo-Hibeiniaa 
style.  His  imbraced  pantaloons  had  worked  them- 
selves many  degrees  out  of  place  by  meridian,  and 
his  coat  bore  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
of  having  been  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
He  had  a  good-tempered,  broad-humoured  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  rendered  stUl  more 
comical  by  the  jaunty  set  of  his  russet  eaubeen. 
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and  a  wisp  of  straw  which  hang  daintily  from  a 
considerable  cavity  in  the  roof. 

"Whroo!"  he  cried.  "To  blazes  wid  me! 
ay  id  isn't  ould  Tim  O'More.  Tondher  an' 
turnip-taps !  will,  how  arra  ye  my  halro  ?" 

"Arrah !  B't'honly !"  echoed  Tim,  "  I'm  right 
glad  thin  to  mate  tegither.  I'm  will,  ivry  tay- 
spoonfril  ay  me — an'  a  dale  betther  thin  that, 
plase  Gtxl.  Augh !  thin,  kem,  as  wiy  bane  ould 
frins  tegither,  let's  giy  ye  a  becomin'  an'  criditha- 
ble  reciption,  mo  darlint.  Here's  a  dhrap  o'  the 
pottem  gaUore,*^  and  he  handed  him  his  glass. 

"An'  how  d'ye  likes  Ingee?"  inquired  his 
friend,  as  he  wiped  his  mouth  in  his  coat-cuif 
after  he  had  drunk. 

"Ogh!  By  t'houly  blunderbuss!  idth's  the 
feerst  gim  o'  th'  tirth  an'  the  feerst  flower  o'  the 
say — barrin'  ould  Eyrin.  Ith's  rayther  misfor- 
tunat  though  id  is,  ye  can't  get  many  phwaties 
theer,  an'  thad's  troth — theer's  no  phwatie  gar- 
dyins.  What  are  you  doin'  av,  iv  ith's  a  feer 
questin  ?  '* 

"Shure  thin,  an'  id's  gardyunin  I  am,  in  a 
soort  iy  atuthorer's — a  shkulemisthriss's  famley. 
Bud,  indaad,  food  be  hard  now  to  till  ye  whad  I 
am,  frir  nat  a  knaw  I  know.  Id's  most  ivry* 
tiiin'  in  coorse,  an'  nothin'  pethickler  in  the  mane- 
tune.  Ith's  the  lasthe  mile  beyant  here  thit  kud 
be  mishered  any  way;  an'  id's  a  purty  dacent 
soort  iv  a  plaaee.    I'm  bin  theer  two  year  now, 
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nigh  hant  it.  Kirer  house  desarved  a  betther 
carrickthur  in  the  shaap  ay  atin'  an'  drinkin'  and 
the  likes.  I  niyer  seen  a  betther  ajther  afore  or 
sin — and  that's  thrue.  A  good  plaat  af  baaf  or 
sim  ither  mate  ivry  day  univarsally — barrin  the 
fastht  is  in  id.  Ith's  no  lie  now,  what  Pm 
tiUin'  an  yis.  An'  they'm  none  ay  yer  proud 
stack-up  aigleSy  wid  nothin'  in  the  sthrong-box. 
Theym  richer  nor  the  Mint,  but  they  don'd 
makes  me  wear  oud  me  hat-brim  be  touchin  it  to 
em.  I'm  niyer  touched  id  to  'em  wanst — it's 
thruth  now  what  I'm  jist  said." 

"Is  id  a  tuthorer's house,  ye  said ?" 

"  Shure  thin,  an  yeer  right  theer,  howsandiyer. 
I'm  rayther  skeered  at  this  instant-momint,  be- 
kase  you  parsaiye  theer' s  a  blaggard  a-comin'  the 
night  to  run  awaay  wid  wa  nay  the  young  laadies 
— wan  iy  the  most  beauthifulst  good-lukinst 
craythurs  in  all  the  houl  shkule  o'  thim  too.  An' 
he  manes  to  desaiye  her — ids  nat  jokin'  thit  I 
am,  now." 

"  Whoo-hoo-hoop!"  roared  Tim,  flourishing 
his  arm  yaliantly.  "Tundher  an'  gingerbrid! 
Id's  mesilf  thit  ud  be  the  boy  to  rattle  me  shillala 
about  the  hid  ay  him,  eyen  af  he's  no  worser  nor 
the  bestht  man  livin' " 

'*  Bad  luck  to  him.  I  wish  he'd  bin  in  hiyyen, 
an'  his  pipe  lit  by  the  houly  innicents,  afore  the 
shade  ay  his  shader  had  crasshed  on  my  path. 
Its  med  me  all  ill  intirely  intirely.    Af  you 
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could  say  my  arms  now,  I'm  complaitly  wake 
— troth  an'  I  am  now,  widout  any  bammin'  an  ye. 
Sin'  Tyb  knawn  the  outs  an'  ins  ay't,  I've  thhed 
to  dipind  an  confisshn :  but  some  way  id  saams 
sich  mortal  sin,  an'  I  can't  dipind  an't.  The 
laady's  sich  a  beauthiful  an'  innocthent  oraythur, 
an'  the  flower  af  the  plaace.  But  thin  it  seems 
just  an'  aiquil  any  way,  bekase  ye  see  she  was 
wan  ay  thim  blaggards  as  crushifled  the  blissid 
Saviour — glory  be  to  God !  Troth  too,  an'  id's 
hirsilf,  ivry  inch  an  her,  thit's  the  patthem  ay  a 
nate  purty  Jewisth.  Sheen  got  the  littlest  arms, 
an'  feet,  an'  ban's  as  iver  ye  seen,  an'  a  waisthe 
nat  bigger  nor  my  Httle  finger — ye  may  blaye 
what  I'm  tillin'  an  ye." 

'*  Hiyen  aHye  !  is  id  a  Jewisth  thit  she  is  ?  " 
''Indaad,  an'  you  may  say  that.  Id's  anuf  to 
put  wan  all  oyer  in  a  thrimble  ay  fright.  Ye  see 
id  isn't  the  wrang  an't  I'd  like  fax  to  do.  Flaase 
the  piper,  I'm  all  right  now  intirely  intirely. 
Whin  I  wint  to  pinance,  I  wint  wid  a  load  thit 
ud  blacken  the  say — sure,  no  wan  iyer  tuk  more 
good  out  af  the  houly  fadthre  nor  mesilf.  Theer's 
nat  a  babe  in  all  the  houl  barony  iy  Tyrawly 
thit's  fitted  to  hould  a  candle  to  me  now :  an'  if 
he  did,  sarra  a  spick  wud  he  fin'  an'  me  sowl 
— id's  bin  clane  as  a  new  pin  sin'  yestherday." 
"Laye  aff  now,  you  gom:  yeer  ixcaidingly 
houly,  an't  ye.  Sure  now,  ye  needn't  make  yer- 
silf  a  pack  o'  thrubble  an'  nat  a  thrifle  ay  ni- 
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cissiihy  fai't  Blun  can't  be  80  bad  iv  id's  bo 
aisy  clained  aff  agin.  It  yeer  sich  an  omadthann 
as  to  be  firekened  in  the  likes  o'  this  mattheir 
thin,  till  Fadthre  Oonnac  to  shpit  in  jer  eyes,  and 
allow  yees  to  make  yer  sowl,  an'  resaiTe  the 
binifit  i7  the  blissid  ointmint.  jN'ow,  oud  wid  tbe 
pethicklers;  fur,  by  my  mitber,  id's  mesilf  ill 
spile  the  black  tbraithor  the  night — Whroo ! " 

''TJgh!  ye  shcaimer!     S'pose  I  don'd  till  ye 
thin,  sin'  yeer  so  civil  to  an  onld  firin'  ?  " 

'*  Jist  as  ye  like  ahinny-machree.  Bad  ay  yer 
don'd  till  purtily,  yill  rue  id,  honey  me  dear. 
Yiy  tilled  me  too  much  to  lit  ye  go.  My  masther 
is  a  Jew :  an'  him  an'  his  frins  is  up  owverhid, 
an'  they'm  graat  big  people  —  tirrible  itaHf. 
They'll  soon  taich  the  likes  o'  you,  sur.  Af  ye 
don't  till  the  houl  an't  an'  nat  a  bit  iv  sacricy  or 
nonsince,  they'll  jist  clap  a  pair  ay  bracelits  an 
yer  wristS;  an'  sind  ye  acrassh  the  herr'n  pool  as 
an  akshiseniry.  Theer's  no  minutes  to  be  lost,  min' 
me.  The  shagamarann  iU  be  stanthin'  it  the  dure 
diricthly.  Id's  nat  the  laisthe  differ  sur  af  ye 
tills  or  nat :  but  ye  don'd  go  out  ay  here  widout 
weem  wid  ye!" 

"  Och,  bad  luck  to  me !  Mither  in  glory !  D'ye 
think  I'm  sich  a  bosthoon  as  to  be  frekened  by  the 
like  o'  yees  thin  ?  Augh  !  ye  ould  thraythor ! " 

"Ith's  no  matter  at  all  at  all,"  replied  Tim 
with  the  calm  self-contained  air  of  a  philosopher. 
"  A-whoop !  waithor  theer !  waithor !     Till  the 
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gintlemin  as  belongst  to  the  harse  an'  can'ge,  IMt 
I  wants  to  Bay  thim  here  perthiokler  to  jist  wan 
minit  an'  to  wonst.  No,  no/'  he  continued  to  the 
other,  seeing  he  was  after  hacking  out  through 
the  door,  "Af  ye  don'd  untherstand  me,  my 
jewel,  I'll  he  afdthre  makin'  an't  plane  an'  ixpa- 
dient  to  yer  capacithy  intirely  intirely.  Ye  don't 
lave  this  place  widout  id's  owrer  me.  I'll  have 
the  sathisfaction  iy  clatterin'  me  stick  ahout  yeer 
ugly  hid  feerst.  Deed  I  will,  asthore."  And 
Tim  so  evidently  looked  what  he  said,  that  the 
other  drew  hack  ahashed. 

"  They'll  he  down  to  you  directly,"  said  the 
man  on  his  return. 

"  Arrah !"  cried  Tim,  "  be  attintiYe  now.  Till 
the  masthre's  hanor  ith's  ft  litthle  conwersayshin 
I'm  wushin'  wid  himsilf,  fur  jist  wan  minit,  my 
own  cushla." 

Tim  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  stairs. 

"Now  Black  Jack,"  he  said,  "this  way  wid 
ye.  His  hanor  ill  bring  things  to  yer  rimim* 
brance  complaiUy  intirely.  Throth,  an'  he  will 
too.  Come  an ;  an',  by  the  powers !  we'll  put  the 
shpake  an  ye  to  rights  now."  And  as  Tim  spoke, 
he  brandished  a  pair  of  fists  that  threatened  an- 
nihilation to  all  with  which  they  came  in  contact. 
So  Black  Jack  wisely  concluded  it  were  best  to  go 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible. 

"  Bag  yer  hanor's  pardon,  sur,"  said  Tim  doflSng 
his  hat  and  bowing  profoundly.    "  Sami  bit  o' 
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the  likes  o'  me  would  iv  thransgrissed  an  the 
masthre's  silf  indaad,  in  the  midthst  af  yir  intheav 
thaynmint  wid  the  laadies,  av  it  hadn't  bin  neces- 
siaited  to  ax  yer  hanor's  attintion  to  business  ay 
importyince." 

"  Well,  Tim,  what  have  you  got  for  me  to  do  ?** 
said  St.  Haur,  still  reading  his  paper. 

''Sure  an  ith's  a  purty  young  Jewisth  thit*8 
goin'  to  be  made  awaay  wid  the  blissid  night." 

"  How  ?  A  Jewess  to  be  made  awaay  with  ? 
I  don't  understand  you  Tim." 

"  Throth  thin  I'll  be  afdthre  ixshplainin*  tiie 
ins  an'  outs  av't  t'yer  hanor.  Ith's  the  most 
horriblst  cruelst  thing  as  iver  I'm  heerd  an  — 
worser  nor  bein'  kilt  out  of  the  way  complaitly 
intirely." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Tim  ?  You  talk  in  riddles. 
What  do  you  drive  at  ?  " 

"Now  that's  jist  what  I'm  tillin'  yer  hanor. 
The  laady's  to  be  desaived  into  the  sthratagim. 
May  the  thraythor  niver  fin'  a  woman  to  put 
anither  stitch  in  his  cordhery's,  nor  a  hm*  to 
shpake  to  his  corp  when  he's  did." 

"Look  here  Tim,"  said  St.  Maur,  "I  see 
you've  found  out  something  —  I  can't  make  out 
what.  Be  particular,  and  begin  again  at  the 
beginning." 

"  Sartinly  I  will,  but.  As  yer  hanor  siz  ris- 
picktin'  it,  ith's  a  black  shin  thit's  to  be  parpe- 
thrayted    the    night  —  more   betoken   that   the 
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darknesa  is  in  id,  an'  it's  nat  aisily  found  out 
theerfor.  Jack  O'Callaghan  here  you  persaiye  is 
a  Boort  iy  gardyuner  an'  porther,  an'  ids  all  the 
hiyyy  work  the  what  he  do,  at  ayther  a  shkule-' 
masthre's  or  a  tuthorer  af  chilther's.  An'  some 
wan  is  comin'  to  shtale  wan  iy  the  young  laadies. 
He  dishkiyered  it:  hut  he'd  till  me  nat  a 
hlissid  mag  an't.  And  I  think  he's  an  akshise- 
rury:  so  I  hronght  him  here  to  deliyor  him  up 
t'ye  sur."^ 

''Flaize  yer  hanor,"  inteijected  Black  Jack, 
'4y  yir  hanor's  riyrince  ud  allow  me  to  shpake. 
Id  was  wid  yersiLf  I  was  wuahin  to  conwairse,  id 
was  now.  An'  Tim  here  was  scrunmagy  'caze 
I  wouldn't  till  it  t'him  ye  see  sur." 

''  Augh  !  By  the  houly  Eeek !  ye  graat 
ragged  deludther — Beul  eidhin  a^s  craidhe  euilinn 
[a  tongue  smooth  as  iyy,  a  heart  like  prickly 
hoUy].  Who  tould  ye,  ye  yillin,  thit  his  hanor 
was  here  thin  at  all  at  aU?  Deed  was'nt  it 
mesilf  asthore  hekase  ye  wor  hilpin'  the  murth- 
erin'  the  night?  Barrin'  the  masthre  and  the 
laadies  now,  ye  should  he  threwn  out  ay  the 
wiudy  this  hlissid  minit — throth  I  would,  me 
dear." 

''  Indaad,  an'  id's  yersilf  ill  he  the  purthictor 
ay  the  uniyarse,  sin  yiy  mountid  thad  red  weshkit 
theer.  Bud  in  ould  Eyrin,  me  honey,  I  allis  kip 
a  good  shirt  in  me  pocket,  an'  a  watch  on  the 
hack  iy  me ;  an'  thad's  more,  sur,  nor  the  likes  af 
you  iyer  did,     Aisy  talkin'  any  way." 
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''Gome,  come!"  said  St.  Haar  trym^  to  be 
Bevere.  ''  This  will  lead  to  nothing.  Eemembcr 
who  are  present." 

"  Wirra,  wirras  throe!"  cried  Tim,  "bud  jir 
saife  here  me  fine  phanix!  an'  ids  will  for  ye 
thit  y'are;  ilse  Fd  kick  yees  over  Hie  wall  iy 
the  world,  an'  two  kicks  iyermore  heyant  it.  But 
kim  oud  o'  that  now :  led's  haye  no  more  nor  yer 
soodhenn'  up.  TiU  the  masthre's  hanor  all  ye 
knawB.  Shpake  up  nately  now,  or  I'll  ibiy  how 
much  an't  I  can  knack  out  af  ye." 

"  In  your  zeal,  Tim,"  said  St.  Maur,  "to  get  at 
the  facts  of  this  affair,  you  haye  perhaps  yexed 
Mr.  O'Callaghan.  But  I  hope  he'll  excuse  it  and 
tell  us  eyerythlng  at  once;  and  if  he  does  he 
shall  be  properly  rewarded  for  his  trouble." 

"I'm  for  iyer  an'  alyis  bound  t'yer  hanor," 
said  O'Callaghan  brightening  up.  "Id's  whad 
I  wanthst  to  be  afdthre  doin'  to  ye,  sur.  Bud  yir 
hanor  has  jist  hard  Tim ;  an'  ye  coun't  ixpick  me, 
sur,  out  of  rispick  fiir  mesilf,  to  till  him  anythin' 
at  alL  Howsandiyer,  yir  hanor's  kindly  weUdm 
to  iyrythin'  I  knaws — thad  y'arra  iyry  inch  av 
ye,  sur." 

"Yir  wan  amangst  the  parpethwraytors ! " 
screamed  Tim, 

"Now  Mr.  O'Callaghan  ?"  said  St.  Maur. 

"  Will,  as  I  was  jist  a-tillin'  af  yir  hanor,  a 
young  laady,  wan  iy  the  most  besthst  an'  houliest 
innicthints  as  iyer  walked  in  the  li'kiy^  ay  thi^ 
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creayBhin,  an'  a  rispicktid  mimber  iy  the  houly 
mither  churcli;  was  laately  inthrothruced  amangst 
our  saminary  to  thry  to  make  theer  sowls,  be 
taichin'  thim  the  thrue  docthrin'  ya  parsaiye. 
They  sid,  sur,  she  was  a  Jewisth ;  and  'deed  we 
all  thought  she  was  too,  for  iyer  an'  ahint  it,  till 
wanst  an  a  Sunday  momin'  as  might  be,  when 
I'd  quite  intirely  thressed  mesilf,  I  wint  oud  in 
the  beauthiful  gardyin  to  shmoke  me  pipe  an' 
brathe  the  yardyint  flowers,  fia  the  houlsimniss, 
BUT — jist  ye  see  to  git  a  tasthe  of  the  hilthy 
momin'  air.  Will,  as  I  was  sayin',  whin  I  gat 
to  the  conseryathry,  Bekky  (thad's  the  housemaid 
yer  hanor)  Bekky  was  daanin'  awaay  ad  tha  flure 
like  mad  —  an'  bedad  id  was  nat  mure  thin 
was  complaitly  nadeM  intirely,  fur  id  didn' 
knaw  the  smiU  iy  a  scribbin-brish  afore  sin'  the 
Fludd.  'Jack,'  siz  she  to  me,  '  doan  ya  see  whad's 
nat  theer?'  'An*  whad  is  id?'  siz  I.  'Why 
doan  ya  parsaiye  thit  Missth  Mahli's  flowers  are 
all  tuk  awaay  ?  An'  by  thad  saame  she's  goin' 
wid  thim  this  blissid  instant-momint.'  Missth 
Mahli,  sur  —  (hurroo !  bud  she  was  the  chat 
intirely  intirely,  paace*  an'  binidiction  be  an  her 
the  craythur  —  maybe  yiy  hard  till  iy  Missth 
Mahli,  sur ;  her  fadthre  was  yiry  graat  'mangst 
the  Jewisths)  —  will,  Missth  Mahli,  as  I  was 
tillin'  an  ye,  sur,  hadn  got  her  aiquil  in  all  the 
houl  shkule,  an'  so  she  was  alyis  a  fayorith  o'  me. 
'Glory  an'  timptayshin!*  siz  /.     'Tha  world's 
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kim  to  an  ind  oomplaitLj.  FU  gid  no  mure 
backy  thin  now.'  Thad  blissid  minity  I  hard 
masilf  called,  an'  be  goiiow  I  foun'  id  was  me 
that  was  wantid,  to  car'  her  hnnthles  an'  thmnk 
to  the  vayhide.  Will,  I  wint  —  har'ly  able, 
yir  hanor,  to  uphonld  mesilf  as  might  be,  me 
faalin's  was  so  sthrong,  fnr  I  was  'tatched  to  her 
ye  see  a  nation  dale ;  an  id  saamed  I  was  goin' 
to  the  bad  thin  intirely  ivry  inch  af  me ;  an'  be 
that  manes  I  Ink'd  in  ad  the  wrang  dure,  an'  sin 
the  new  Jewisth  a  kissin'  the  houly  mither,  an' 
beginnin'  to  say  the  mathins.  An'  thin  betoken, 
id  turned  oud  thit  her  brither  was  nothin'  at 
all  bud  the  houly  fadthre  oomin'  to  confiss  lier. 
Augh !  bud  id's  bin  the  graat  thing  for  me  com- 
plaitly.  Ith's  manys  an'  manys  the  shillin'  Pm 
gat  fur  to  kaap  the  saycrit;  an'  ids  the  bitther 
day  an  me  ban's  thit  the  praistht  is  goin'  to  run 
aff  the  night." 

''Then  you  know  this  priest?"  said  St.  Maur. 

*'  Sartinly  I  do,  sur.  I  tuk  a  becomin'  recip- 
tion  fvLT  him  wanst.  'Twas  wan  bitther  oowld 
night  in  the  winther,  win  the  wind  au'  rain  was 
awfiil.  The  momint  I'd  khn  out  af  the  gaate,  I 
filt  a  kick  like  a  dap  ay  tundher,  thit  knacked 
me  sure  right  awaay  into  a  graat  heap  of  mud 
like  a  pharatie  burrow  thit  stud  in  j&ont  It  the 
dure.  An'  win  I  az'd  whad  he'd  be  doin  that 
to  at  all,  he  tould  me  the  kick  was  intindid  fur 
the  preestht's  rivrinoe  an'  nat  towarst  mesilf. 
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'Twas  a  graat  hanor  flir  me  though^  to  be  mUh- 
taaken  for  the  lioiily  fadtlire." 

"But  my  good  man,"  said  St.  Maur,  with  some 
impatience,  "what  has  all  this  to  do  with  what 
we  want  you  to  tell  us ?" 

"  Sure  an*  isn't  that  what  Tm  a  sayin'  t'  yer 
hanor?  This  houly  young  woman  was  misfor> 
tunat  in  convartin'  the  deludthit  Jewisth,  as  is 
goin'  to  laave  the  plaace  the  night  —  glory  be  to 
the  Yirgin!  An'  id  saams  at  confLsshn  her  an' 
the  houly  fadthre  's  bin  puUin'  af  a  shtring  te- 
gither,  an'  she's  consintid  to  marry  him.  Bud 
the  nager,  win  he  giths  her  praperty,  is  intindid 
to  laave  her,  an'  spind  id  in  a  forrin  counthry  in 
sim  ither  part  ay  the  world." 

**  Now  we  want  you  to  tell  us  how  you  got  to 
know  all  this,"  said  Isaac. 

"  Faix,  an'  you  shall  too,  sur,  complaitly,"  re- 
plied the  O'Callaghan,  ''Win  I  found  theer  was  a 
houly  Yargin  in  that  room,  you  persaive,  I  used 
time  an'  agin  to  shtale  in  theer  to  praay  to  her. 
Wanst  win  I  was  theer,  an'  nat  ikspictin'  to  be 
intherrupthid,  fur  the  time  was  convanient,  I 
hard  a  small  stip  comin'  towarst  the  dure.  Con- 
shtemashin  an'  harrishmint  saized  upan  me,  an' 
I  siz,  '  Id's  all  owver  wid  me  now.  The  divil  put 
me  an  comin'  here  this  time  howsandiver.  I'll 
be  sacked  as  saafe  as  I  had  cabbage  sprouts  fur 
the  dinner.'  Bud  I  seen  a  big  cupboard  as  maybe 
an'  I  powders  awaay  into'ti  laavin'  tha  dure  open 
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a  litthle  ya  see,  fur  the  inthranoe  ay  air.  Pria- 
intly,  in  kem  the  honly  fadthze,  an'  aits  down  in 
the  aisey  cheer.  An'  soon  afdthre  hbn,  the  mis- 
sionary young  woman  kem  too,  to  oonfisa." 

''Did  you  hear  what  she  said?"  asked  8t. 
Maur;  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  for  a  moment 
checking  the  painfiil  interest  he  felt  in  the  affair. 

'*  Sure  an  id's  to  my  graat  grief  intirely  tliit  I 
did.  May  the  hlissid  Yiigin  put  in  a  shpake  for 
me  sowl,  purshuin'  to  the  word  iy  a  lie,  as  I  did'n 
preshume  an  the  the  houly  saycrimint  wid  any 
onrivirintial  intintion." 

What  did  she  say  ?"  he  asked. 
Id*s  mure  nor  I  dare  till  ye,  sur.    I  wooldn' 
nirer  he  admitted  into  purgathory  wanst  I  com- 
mittid  sich  mortal  sin." 

"  Oh,  well,  of  course  I  wouldn't  haye  you  lose 
your  soul  about  it.     Go  on." 

"  I  mustht  ax  yir  hanor,  thin,  whad  it  was  I  aid 
whin  I  laft  aff." 

"  You'd  got  as  far  as  the  confession." 

"  Ogh!  wirras  thrue,  an'  isn't  it  cracked  thit  I 
am  complaitly.  To  be  sure  id  is.  Augh !  Will 
thin,  whin  she  wint  out,  she  was  folHd  be  the 
Jewisih  young  laady ;  an'  I  niyer  knawn  onthil 
thad  minit,  thit  iyer  she  kem  to  confishn. 
An'  sure  anuy  she  wint  up  you  see  to  the  honly 
fadthre,  an'  begun  to  knaal  down  in  Mnt  ay 
him  as  mate  be.  Bud  afdthre  he  had  sarcum- 
spictid  her  narrily  fur  a  ji£^  or  two,  he  axed  her 
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to  gith  up  agin.     '  Gid  up,  my  dear  crayther/  he 

siz,  siz  he,  '  yeer  too  hoaly  :  an'  faix  if  yeer  nat, 

1^  if  s  nat  mesilf  as  ill  he  afdthre  confissin'  an  ye 

agin.    Besides,'   siz  he,   'as  our  intintion   ris- 

i  pictin'  id  is  to  he  married  tegither  soon,  I'm  done 

I  hein'  a  pndsht  now,  nigh  hant  it.'    An'  thin  he 

{  saamed  as  if  he  wantid  to  kiss  her,  the  pnrty  dear 

j  thit  she  is,  an'  he  tuk  hould  round  her  waisthe 

1  nately.     Af  yir  hanor  'ill  s'pose  yir  the  young 

i  laady  for  an  overly  minit — as  I  don't  mane  fur  to 

say  thit  y'are — I'll  be  afdthre  showndin'  an  ya 

how  'twas." 

"No,  no,"  said  St.  Maur  restlessly.     "Pray 
j  go  on.    We  understand." 

I  "  Sure  an'  I  thought  so,  yer  hanor,  an'  thad's 

the  viry  rason  I'm  makin'  the  houl  comparish- 
I  mint  an  't  so  plaan  to  ye.     Will,  as  I  was  sayin' 

to  yer  hanor,  he  tuk  hould  an  her  as  though  he 
filt  graat  pride  out  ir  her,  the  kind-hearted  gin- 
thleman  thit  he  is.  Bud,  by  f  houly !  she  moved 
iligantly  an  wan  side  the  laiste  bit  in  life  you  see, 
sur,  as  though  it  wasn't  the  plisint  thit  was  in  it ; 
an'  thin,  you  persaive,  he  was  obleeched  to  lit  her 
go  purtily,  be  raison  thit  he  kudn't  rache  her. 
'  Will,'  he  siz,  siz  he  t'her,  '  id's  yersilf  a-coUeen 
thif  s  lukin  quite  beauthiM  this  momin'  intirely 
intirely;  I'm  niver  loved  ye  so  will  afore,  ye 
iligant,  fasthinatin'  crathur.  An'  if  I  don'd  have 
ye  soon,  I  blave  I'll  go  mad !'  An'  thin,  sur — 
med  the  sints  purthict  me  firom  dith  all  me  life- 
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time ! — af  he  didn'  be  afdthre  axia'  her  to  run  aff 
wid  him  to  wanst  an'  dirictly." 

**  And  ahe  consented  ?" 

''  Ad  feerst,  ye  see,  snr,  she  looked  quite  frek- 
ened,  an'  aU  iv  a  thiimble,  fiir  the  dilizy  an' 
doubts  wor  in  it.  '  Mr.  Barrett/  she  siz  fhim, 
*  lit  me  inthrate  ye  nat  to  be  afdthre  timptia'  an 
me/  siz  she,  '  af  id's  the  raal  heart-love  intirely- 
that  yeev  got  fur  me.  I'll  nat  be  noways  neces- 
siaited  to  do  the  likes  o'  that,  I'd  be  afdthrewaids 
despisin'  mesilf  fur.  I'm  got  a  brither,  and  I'd 
like  him  to  consint  to  me.'  The  houly  feuithre— 
paace  an'  rest  to  his  sowl! — was  hurt  in  his 
faalin's  as  med  be,  and  he  tuk  oud  his  henkicher 
to  clane  away  the  wathers.  '  Yeem  cruelst !'  sis 
he ;  ^  ye  knaw  they'd  go  to  the  viry  dickens  afoie 
they'd  iver  consint,  an'  yill  be  tuk  awaay  from, 
me,  afdther  all  I'm  gone  through  fur  ye !" 

"  Well,  cut  it  short,"  said  St.  Maur  impatiently. 
"  She  promised  at  last  ?" 

"Augh,  thin  yir  rivrince  has  guessed  about 
the  rights  an't.  An'  a  graat  hanor,  too,  'twas  fur 
her,  when  she  got  the  beloved  fadthre  te  consint 
to  be  married  to  her — id's  very  onushil,  ye  see, 
Bur.  An'  iv  twasn't  fur  id,  that  he  manes  to  take 
awaay  the  poor  innicint  young  laady's  praperty, 
and  spind  it  on  some  wan  ilse,  sorra  the  Hkes  o' 
me  ud  a  tould  a  word  iv  the  houl  chronalagy 
aVt." 

*^  At  what  time  to-night  is  she  going  ?" 
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"At  elivm — or,  mebbe,  a  litthle  afdthre — as 
soon  as  the  house  is  aslaap/' 

*'  Bat  one  thing  I  don't  understand  yet/'  said 
Isaac.  "  How  is  it  you  know  of  his  intention  to 
abandon  her?  There's  something  yery  horrible 
about  this — ^it  makes  me  sick,"  he  said  aside  to 
St.  Maur. 

"  No  matter.  "We  are  just  in  time  to  thwart 
it." 

"Why,  you  persaive,  yer  hanor,"  said  the 
O'Callaghan,  "  whin  he  pulled  oud  his  henkicher, 
there  was  -a  letter  kem  out  wid  it." 

"  Have  you  got  it  ?"  said  St.  Maur  hurriedly. 

"Augh,  thin,  I  know'd  yer  hanor  ud  be  for 
wantin'  an't,  so  I  brought  it  wid  me,"  said  the 
worthy,  at  the  same  time  diving  into  a  deep 
pocket  of  his  ragged  coat,  and  fishing  out  a  mys- 
terious jumble  of  bob-pipes,  tobacco-screws,  pieces 
of  filthy  paper,  and  other  articles  of  virtu  ;  from 
which,  after  some  difficulty  and  diligence  of  search, 
he  picked  out  the  letter. 

"  Here  'tis,  yer  hanor." 

St.  Maur  took  it.  It  had  been  sealed  up  and 
directed  —  evidently  intended  for  the  post.  He 
read  it  aloud. 

[A  dirty  letter,  on  dirty  business,  too  dirty  for 
transcription  here.  It  was  addressed  to  a  brother 
Jesuit,  who  had  been  of  some  assistance  in  the 
concern. 

While  a  divinity  student  in  the  university  at 
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the  priest  had  somehow  or  other  managed 
to  inspire  a  youthful  Tuscan  countess  wifli  the 
tender  passion — ^perhaps  he  did  it  at  confession. 
But  no  matter  when — the  result  is  eyerytliiDg. 

Welly  after  the  proper  quantity  of  snivelling, 
and  protesting,  and  dying  on  his  part,  and  of 
maidenly  punctilios,  and  blushings,  and  doubtings 
on  that  of  the  countess,  she  laid  her  trembling 

hand  in  his,  and  softly,  sweetly  murmured, 

He  was  accepted!  Angelic  moment — how  far 
surpassing  those  seen  by  poets  in  their  most  ex- 
alted dreams  of  loveliness  and  beauty — all  heaTen 
seemed  crowded  into  it  —  to  see  his  fiedr  aimmte 
smile — ^to  return  the  mild  pressure  of  her  hand — 
to  feel  the  gentle  blush  that  mantled  even  to  the 
snowy  brow,  as  he  pressed  his  Hps  to  her  flower- 
soft  cheek ;  until,  fiednt  with  that  excess  of  rich 
delight,  she  faded  calmly,  tranquilly,  beautifully 
away — like  a  drooping  lily — ^into  his  arms,  amidst 
her  softly-uttered  acquiescence — just  a  whisper — 
fairy  juusic — and  Cupid  threw  over  them  his 
brightest  sunbeam,  the  Loyes  showered  the  most 
fragrant  of  immortal  roses  on  their  heads;  all 
these  were  but  stillings  in  the  hush,  drops  in  the 
cup,  or  portions  in  the  whole;  but  then  that 
hush,  how  deep !  that  cup,  how  fiill  of  joy !  that 
whole^  how  vast  in  its  extent ! 

To  "  descend  from  these  imaginative  heights  " 
— though  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  when  we 
say  that  it  is  very  affecting — such  a  scene — ^the 
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lady  had  no  finances ;  and,  nnfortunaiely,  Father 
Barrett  was  in  the  same  delicate  situation.  Her 
relatives  interfered.  In  spite  of  them,  he  gal- 
lantly persevered  in  the  necessary  attentions  to 
his  fair  inamonUo,  Whereupon  they  procured  his 
bamshment  from  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  promise  that,  if  he  attempted  to 
renew  the  correspondence,  they  would  extinguish 
him  in  his  ghostly  office.  And  very  touching — 
almost  amounting  to  the  sublimity  of  tragedy — 
must  have  been  their  last  converse  in  the  shady 
walks  of  the  Yilla  Reale,  and  on  the  damasked 
banks  of  the  Amo,  until  at  last,  amidst  fast-flow- 
ing tears  and  choking  sighs,  they  tore  themselves 
apart  with  promises  of  eternal  truth  and  corre- 
spondence. 

Not  a  doubt  of  it.  And  now,  by  the  contract 
he  was  expecting  to  get  up,  Father  Barrett  would 
realise  more  property,  than  the  whole  family  of 
her  ladyship  could  muster,  if  they  clubbed  toge- 
ther. To  her,  then,  he  would  return  triumph- 
antly; and  as  his  marriage  would  still  be  recog- 
nised, even  there,  he  would  be  installed  as  her 
eimbeo—oi  course.  The  necessity  of  that  being 
his  relation,  was  of  no  importance  in  a  country 
where  cieisbmm  is  looked  upon,  not  only  as  a  thing 
quite  as  respectable  as  marriage,  but  a  proper 
addendum  to  it.] 

*'  Can  such  wickedness  be  I"  exclaimed  Adeline 
as  he  finished. 
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"  It  seeniB  so/'  said  St.  Kanr. 

"  But  it  has  surprised  me,  and  I  can  scarcely 
realise  that  it  is  not  all  a  romance." 

^'  Never  mind.  Having  happened  as  it  has,  we 
need  not  look  on  the  gloomy  side.  In  reecuing 
the  lady,  we  shall  have  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
displaying  our  chivalry.  Now,  Isaac,  we  most 
resolve  how  to  act." 

''It  seems  to  me  you  could  hardly  act  more 
wisely  than  by  acquainting  the  authorities,  and 
going  direct  to  the  house,  beg  an  interview  with 
the  lady  so  cruelly  deceived,"  said  Mary. 

''  Mary !"  exclaimed  Isaac.  ''  Is  it  possible  you 
can  be  so  unpoetical  ?  We  must  do  the  thing  by 
ourselves,  of  course." 

"Now,  Mr.  CaUaghan,  where's  the  house?*' 
asked  St.  Maur. 

"About  a  short  mile,  sur,  right  away  theer 
forenent  us." 

"  Ten  minutes  past  ten,"  said  Isaac,  looking  at 
his  watch.  "Well,  there  is  no  time  to  waste. 
Tim,  take  Mr.  CaUaghan  down  stairs  with  yon ; 
see  him  supplied  with  anything  he  desires ;  and 
then  we  will  rely  upon  him  to  direct  us  to  the  house." 

"  Yer  hanor  'ill  be  fur  stappin'  in  the  road,  I*m 
thinkin',"  said  O'Oallaghan. 

"  No.  We  must  be  near  enough  to  hear  aU 
that  occurs — see  it,  if  it's  light  enough." 

"  Mebbe,  thin,  yid  be  afdthre  wushin'  to  hide 
in  the  gaxdyin  ?" 
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"  Yes.  AU  we  want  of  you  is  to  point  out  the 
house,  and  get  us  admission  to  the  garden." 

"  Bad  luck  to  me  now !  bud  thad's  put  me  in  a 
Boort  iv  a — I  laaly,  now — ^the  gaat's  feuithened,  yir 
hanor." 

**  But  can't  you  unfasten  it  ?  How  are  you  to 
get  in  ?    How  is  this  man  to  get  in  ?" 

''  I've  alyus  got  a  kay,  an'  I'm  lint  id  to  the 
praist,  sur ;  he  ax'd  fur  't." 

**  Sints  in  righteousness !"  cried  Tim  in  a  sub- 
lime alto.  "I  tould  ye  but — didn  I? — thit  he 
was  wan  amangst  the  parpethraytors.  Augh !  ye 
yagabone !"  And  he  looked  unutterable  things 
at  the  O'Callaghan. 

But  that  worthy  proceeded,  without  noticing 
Tim's  comment.  ''An'  I'm  tould  the  Tnisfliths 
thit  I'd  slaap  oud  iy  dures  the  night,  ye  see,  sur ; 
I  do  aftin  an'  agin,  so  they  thinks  nothin' 
sthrangely  by.  I  won't  be  thecr  for  fearst  the 
houly  fadthre  ud  be  parsaiyed  or  dishkiyered,  ye 
see,  an'  I  be  axed  to  saize  hould  an't  him;  an' 
that,  sur,  is  mortal  sin,  to  touch  the  praistht  that 
a  way.  Bat  yir  hanor  kud  gith  owyer  the  wall 
the  sem  as  I  kem  out  towarst.  YiU  find  a  latther 
it  the  wall's  fut,  iy  wan  amangst  ye  lits  down  be 
manes  iy  a  coord." 

"  Very  weU.  Now  go  and  get  what  you  want; 
and  you  shall  ride  up  with  us,"  said  Isaac. 

<<  Thank  yir  hanor  kindly,  sur;  but  I'm  afearst 
I'd  be  sin  wid  ye,  an'  prapths  lost  me  sittyya- 
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chun.  Af  'twill  be  all  as  wan  t'  yer  lianor's 
riviince,  I'd  rayther  wait  in  onther  the  threes,  at 
tither  ind  ay  the  graan,  onthil  ye  keins  up." 

"Ogh,  ye  Bhcaimer!"  pushed  in  Tim; '"an* 
whad  a  sit  af  ignor'nt  spalpeens  yid  be  afdthre 
thakin'  us  ito.  Tare  an'  ounkers!  bud  thad's 
divartin'  now.  A- whoop !  lit  ye  go !  To  be 
sure,  me  dear ;  theer's  no  sayin'  agin  that,  any 
way.  Throth  an'  we'd  want  the  lint  af  Sint 
Pathrick's  spickticles  af  iyer  wid  fin'  ye  afbher- 
wards.  Pace  an'  contintmint  t'ye,  Jack;  deed 
thin,  betune  uz,  yir  nat  goia'  to  thrown  up  a 
clane  pair  iy  heels  so  aisy,  now.  So  sate  yersilf 
down,  honey  me  darlint,  and  make  yersilf  iligant, 
like  a  gintleman  as  you  is." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  no  intention  to 
deceive,  Tim,"  said  St.  Maur,  decidedly.  For  he 
couldn't  help  thinking  that,  in  the  flush  of  his 
spirits,  Tim  had  taken  too  much  rein. 

''Desaive,  yis — I  wisht — " 

**  No  need,  no  need,"  said  Isaac,  stopping  the 
imprecation.  "  Here  is  a  soyereign.  And  if  you 
meet  us  as  you  say,  and  tell  us  truly,  when  we 
have  caught  the  priest,  I  shall  giye  you  another." 

"I^ow,  mind  ye,  Black  Jack,"  said  Tim,  as  he 
was  Icaying  the  room,  "  af  ye  manes  to  taich  me 
any  iy  yer  thricks,  I'U  thransport  ye  as  akshiserury 
in  regard  ay  the  thrichery.  This  blissid  hour  I'll 
haye  yer  porthrit  wrout  aS  it  the  watch-U8|  an' 
yis  be  lagged  afore  the  morra-night." 
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"I  am  mach  concerned  about  Adeline  and 
Mary/'  said  Isaac.  '*  This  place  will  close  directly. 
I  think  that  the  wisest  plan  is  for  Tim  to  drive 
them  home :  and  we'll  walk." 

"No,  no,"  said  Adeline.  "We  are  too  mnch 
interested  to  think  of  going  home  without  you." 

"  But^"  replied  Isaac,  "  even  if  your  clothing  is 
warm  enough  to  withstand  the  night  air  for  a 
little  while,  I  still  think  it  highly  improper  for 
you  to  be  left  alone.  Though  Tim  would  be 
fiedthfiil  if  you  would  trust  him." 

"  Sure,  Bur,"  said  Tim,  "yismed  wanthilp  now. 

The  vagabone  may  bring  along  that  blaggard  thit 

he  sint  the  letther  onto — the  wan  yiv  jist  ix- 

plaaned  to  us,  I  mane.    An'  there's  nerra  risidin- 

thur  in  the  country — nat  barrin'  the  king  him- 

silf  —  bud  what  I  wouldn'   mind  bringin'  me 

kippeen  acquainted  wid  the  hid  iv  him,  if  'twas 

at  all  convanient  to  ye>  sur ;  an'  that's  will  knawn 

far  an'  near." 

"I    believe,    Tim,"    said    St.    Maur,    "you 

wouldn't  see  us  ill-used  if  you  coidd  help  us. 

Now  go  and  get  yourself  something  to  eat." 


2e2 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


UNEXPBGTED     EVENTS. 


Ok  leaving  the  hotel,  the  O'Callaghaii  adjourned 
to  his  favourite  place  for  meditation— 1.«.  the 
chimney  comer  of  the  taproom  in  the  '*  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  "  —  to  treat  himself  with  a  pipe  and  a 
noggin,  by  way  of  bringing  his  flagging  spirits  up 
to  par.  For  he  had  serious  feelings  of  defection : 
and  had  it  not  been  for  some  thoughts  of  a  prison, 
and  a  faint  vaticination  of  another  guinea  that 
haunted  his  bewildered  mind,  he  would  certainly 
have  backed  out  of  the  concern.  "  Sarra  wan 
bud  mesilf,"  he  thought  aloud  over  his  whiskey- 
pot,  "  'ill  be  hild  good  fur  all  thit's  purshuin'  to 
the  praisht — 'caize  I  tould  an't.  But  thin  they 
wor  bint  an  knawin'  ihe  ins  an'  outs  av't  they  wor. 
Ogh !  an  willelu !  an  med  the  houly  sints  taike 
the  likes  av  id  intho  theer  kind  consitherayshin." 
At  last,  however,  the  thoughts  of  increased 
finances  inspiredhimwith  proportionately  increased 
courage;  and  pocketing,  with  the  retaining  fee, 
his  '^  compunctious  visitings  of  remorse,"  he  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  place  of  meeting,  devoutly 
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wishisg  that  '^tbe  hooly  fadthre  'ud  ran  aff  ydd 
wan  It  tlie  young  Jewistbes  iyry  wake/' 

It  was  rather  more  than  half-past  ten  when  he 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  lane  where  he  had  pro- 
mised to  join  the  coming  party.  As  the  mansion 
was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  western 
road,  the  saving  efiected  by  going  along  the  lane 
was  somewhat  considerable :  while  it  offered,  wliat 
our  heroes  especially  desired,  a  very  private  way 
of  approach.  The  night  was  dark— dismally  so. 
Heavy  masses  of  clouds,  ''black  as  Erebus,'' 
had  piled  themselves  along  the  west,  until  they 
touched  the  zenith  and  presaged  a  storm.  The 
air  breathed  bot  and  heavily,  and  was  pervaded 
by  that  ominous  solemn  stiUness  when  the  very 
silence  becomes  audible,  from  the  painful  acute- 
ness  with  which  the  senses  are  gifted.  It  was  a 
season  exceedingly  calculated  to  strengthen  Jack's 
superstitious  feelings.  And  he  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed,  as  absorbed  in  "thick-coming 
fancies,"  he  squatted  beneath  the  lonely  hedge. 

A  sudden  noise  close  to  his  ears  startled  him 
feom  his  wverie.  He  etxained  hia  eyes  in  an 
effort  to  pierce  the  dense  gloom  in  the  direction 
whence  it  came ;  it  was  useless ;  he  could  see  not 
half-a-dozen  inches  beyond  him.  He  was  the 
perfection  of  ecstatic  horror.  He  felt  like  a  petri- 
fied nightmare.  Move !  —  not  if  the  whole 
world's  wealth  had  been  cast  at  his  feet.  The 
footsteps — slow  and  cautious  as  it  seemed — with 
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a  strange  rustle  intermiiigled — came  nearer,  un- 
til they  were  now  within  half-a-yard  of  the 
gasping  O'Callaghan.  When  they  opened  upon  him 
with  a  tremendous  snuff  and  a  tornado-like  hi- 
haw !  hi-haw !  hi-haw !  in  the  sublimest  key  of  the 
asinine  gamut.  It  was  enough.  The  climax  of 
terror  reached,  Jack  felt  power  to  move.  He 
tumbled  on  his  knees  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
oomety  and  began  crossing  himself  with  inde- 
fatigable energy. 

"  Ogh !  ogh !  ogh ! "  he  began.  "  Houly  mi- 
ther,  purtict  me !  Is  it  the  what'U  I  do,  now, 
not  a  know  I  know.  Augh !  kape  away  —  kape 
away  —  they  med  me  so  they  did  too.  Ay,  I 
could  rimimber  now  a  pather  an*  aye,  t'ud  saye 
me.  'Hail,  Mary!'  Och!  it's  lost  thin  TU  be 
intirely  intirely ;  an'  no  wan  to  hilp  me.  '  Hail, 
Mary,  full  ay  graace!' — Augh,  ye  Ould  diyil, 
shpake  up  now,  don'd  ye  disarye  no  marcy,  ye 
ould  thricherer  agin  the  houly — [Hi-haw!  hi- 
haw  !]  Oh,  marcy  —  *  Hail  Mary,  praay  fiir 
VLZ  poor  sinners  now,  an'  ad  the  hour  iy  dith ' 
—  Och!  thad's  wrang,  ith's  the  indin'  an't. 
'  Hail,  Mary !  blissed  art  thou  amangst  women.' 
Ogh,  won't  I  bum  fur  the  likes  o'  this  in  the 
blissid  etamity?  I'll  git  many's  an'  many's  a 
hunther  year  in  purgathry  fur't  —  throth,  I  will." 

The  carriage  with  our  party  in  it  had  driyen 
up ;  but  O'Callaghan,  poor  fellow !  was  too  terri- 
fied to  obserye  it. 
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"Why — what's  the  matter,  friend?"  eaid 
Isaac,  as  he  laid  his  hand  npon  his  arm. 

"Paix,  an'  didn'  yer  hanor  hear  thin?"  he 
asked  in  a  tone  of  intense  agitation. 

"  What  has  there  heen  to  hear  ?" 

''  Sarra  hit  o'me  thin,  'ill  he  sich  an  omadthawn 
as  to  tell  ye,  an'  giye  ofiSnce.    Throth  I  wont." 

The  donkey  heg^  another  ronning  hi-haw. 

"  Houly  sints !"  cried  O'Callaghan,  as  he  made 
for  the  chaise,  ''  led's  be  aff  an'  awaay  to  wanst 
y'er  hanor :  wi'U  git  our  dith  alive  for  the  nn- 
honly  — " 

"  Why,  is  it  that  x>oor  harmless  animal  trhich 
has  frightened  you  ?"  said  St.  Maur. 

"  JETarmless  V^  said  Jack  querulously. 

"Och,  ye  ould  fool,"  dropped  in  Tim  ener- 
getically. ''Up  an  the  stip  now,  an'  we'll  soon 
fin'  ye  summut  to  be  an  to." 

"  I'll  nat  do  any  hilp  fur  ye.  Thrue  fdr  you  I 
won't  now ;  an'  thad's  said." 

"You  must  guide  us  to  the  house,  and  then 
we'U  liberate  you,"  said  Isaac. 

"  0  yis  yer  hanor  I'll  do  that  same  fur  yees  any 
way.    0  yis,  to  be  sure  an'  I  will,  too." 

The  length  of  the  road  was  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  a  mile :  so  in  less  than  a  minute,  they  drew 
up  under  a  part  of  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
where  the  chaise  was  completely  concealed  from 
obsenration  by  a  thick  groye  of  trees. 

"  Now  Mr.  O'Callaghan,"  said  Isaac,  "  I'll  pay 
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you  now,  if  you  wish  it ;  but  if  you'd  mind  the 
horses  instead  of  Tim,  it  would  be  all  the  greater 
service.  I  suppose  you  won't  mind  doing  that 
for  us." 

"  Sartinly  nat,  sur ;  sartinly  nat.  Oh,  to  be 
sure  I  will — to  be  sure  I  will." 

"  Now  Adeline,"  said  Isaac  gaily,  "  we  are  only 
going  a  few  yards  from  you ;  and  if  anything 
happens,  therefore,  you  have  only  to  shriek,  and 
we  shall  be  at  your  side." 

^' Don't  trouble  yourself  at  all  on  that  score," 
said  St.  Maur.  **  Trust  a  lady  to  squeak  in  good 
time,  without  any  positive  orders  to  do  it." 

''Black  Jack!"  cried  Tim,  who  had  rapidly 
climbed  a  tree,  and  was  now  seated  astride  the 
walL  "  Jump  up  this  three,  an'  take  a  turn  round 
it  with  the  coord  here." 

The  rope  was  slung  accordingly;  and  Tim 
coiling  his  legs  aroimd  it,  threw  himself  off  the 
wall. 

*'  Tim,  avio .'"  shouted  Black  Jack.  "  I'm  nat 
gat  a  sthrang  thum  wid  yees.  Hould  an  a  minit, 
while  I  shpit  in  me  hands.'^' 

And  letting  go  the  rope  with  the  suspended  body 
of  Tim,  he  performed  the  interesting  dperation. 
In  the  meantime,  Tim  came  to  the  ground  with  a 
quick  run ;  and  there  he  lay  measuring  his  length, 
uttering  a  choice  litany  of  imprecations  on  the 
head  of  Black  Jack,  and  expressing  various 
opinions  relative  to  the  condition  of  his  intellect. 
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'*  Angh,  an'  id's  will  that  yin  gat  me  to  lay  id 
an.  Didn'  I  tell  ye  to  hould  an  ?"  inquired 
O'Callaghan. 

Tim  didn't  deign  a  reply,  but  with  a  grunt  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  the  ladder.  Haying  done  so,  he 
moimted  it,  got  upon  the  wall  and  tossed  it  over. 
Isaac  and  St.  Maur  ascended.  Tim  lifted  the 
ladder  on  the  garden  side  with  his  usual  agility; 
and  all  having  descended,  it  was  again  laid  length- 
wise by  the  path. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  likely  she  will  come  by  the 
side  door"  said  Isaac,  as  he  surveyed  the  house. 
"  It  is  quite  convenient  for  the  gate,  and  probably 
is  less  heavily  secured  than  the  front.  However, 
hidden  in  this  recess,  we  can  see,  let  him  go  to 
which  he  may."  And  he  led  the  way  to  a  dark 
spot  formed  by  the  hedge  and  a  group  of  trees. 

They  waited,  counting  the  minutes  and  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe.  After  a  short  while,  a  light 
stealthy  footstep  was  heard  advancing,  but  in  a 
direction  quite  different  to  any  they  expected. 
Their  hearts  beat  almost  audibly. 

''There's  a  good  deal  of  ugliness  about  it," 
whispered  Isaac.  "  1  wish  it  was  over,  and  I 
snug  in  bed."  "  Hush,"  said  St.  Maur,  for  the 
sound  was  close  at  hand.  ''  Sheelah,  hist  r  it 
was  Tim.  "Here,"  muttered  Isaac.  "AU  right," 
he  replied.  "Tundher  and  paraties!  wid  yer 
hanor  to  the  fore  now.  We*ll  crack  the  head  iv 
him  in  the  twinklin'  af  a  bed-post.    Whroo !" 
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and  Tim  flourished  a  sapling  thai  Hercules  him- 
self might  have  envied.  He  had  stayed  behind 
to  cut  it  from  among  the  trees  in  the  garden. 

<  <  You  are  not ' ' —  St.  Maur  began.  But  he  was 
stopped  suddenly,  for  they  distinctly  heard  the 
latch  of  the  gate  removed.  The  few  pale  rays  of 
the  just  rising  moon  began  to  reveal  objects  in  a 
dim  obscurity :  and^  by  her  light,  they  saw  a  man 
walking  on  the  grassy  edge  of  the  gravel  path. 
Although  the  turf,  yielding  to  his  passage  like  a 
velvet  carpet,  prevented  the  slightest  sound  of 
footfalls,  yet  he  came  on  with  the  mincing  tip- 
toe tread  of  conscious  guilt.  He  stood  still  before 
the  door  opposite  them.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
—  it  was  the  high  priest. 

"  Hem !  hem !"  in  a  very  sotto  voce  falsetto. 
If,  reader,  you  can  fancy  a  pig  whispering  while 
hoarse  from  catarrh,  you  will  have  no  unapt  idea 
of  the  sounds  which  he  emitted. 

He  waited  a  few  moments— -there  was  no 
answer.  "  Ahem,  hem !"  more  frightfully  husky 
than  before.  The  very  words  had  taken  cold  in 
coming  out  of  his  frosty  lungs.  He  was  much 
pleased,  however,  with  their  effect,  and  treated 
himself  to  a  very  well  got  up  congratulatory 
snort. 

The  blinds  of  the  window  over  the  door  were 
drawn;  it  was  the  signal  that  he  was  heard.  All 
was  right ;  and  he  walked  up  and  down,  rubbing 
his  hands  one  in  the  other  complacently.    After 
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a  few  mmuteBy  the  door  was  quietly  opened,  and 
a  lady  closely  mnfled  and  yelled  stepped  out  on 
to  the  soft  gross. 

"  You  good  oreatore !''  he  said,  with  tender 
rapture,  **  always  punctual." 

"  Hush !"  said  the  lady. 

"  Oh!"  he  exclaimed  gloriously,  and  he  accom- 
panied the  assurance  by  a  triple-major  snigger. 
"  I  don't  care  if  the  whole  house  comes  now. 
We've  got  the  laugh  of  them,  and  shall  be  off  and 
away  in  half  a  second." 

In  **  half  a  second  "  a  hand  was  gently  laid  on 
his  arm.  He  did  not  laugh  then — there  was 
something  so  real  about  it.  He  felt  there  was  no 
joke  in  St.  Maur's  cold  and  determined  look; 
and  his  hoe  blanched  to  the  colour  of  a  winding- 
sheet.  The  lady  fainted.  That,  of  course,  was  to 
be  expected. 

"  Place  her  to  sit,  Isaac,"  said  St.  Maur  hur- 
riedly; ''there  are  the  door  steps.   Tim — ^water!" 

"  I  wait  your  explanation  of  this  little  episode," 
pursued  St.  Maur,  turning  to  Barrett. 

He  had  recoyered  himself.  His  effirontery  was 
amusing.  ''Are  you  a  highwayman.  Sir?  If 
you  are  not  off  these  premises  instantly,  you  shall 
find  that  the  law  can  reach  you  even  here." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  St.  Maur  coldly.  "  Thus 
relieyed,  you  may  feel  better  able  to  answer  my 
first  question." 

yoL.  I.  2  » 
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"I  answer  nothing,  yoa  impertinent  rascal. 
TJDhand  me,  sir.  Let  me  giye  attention  to  mj 
sister — for  ought  I  know  you  have  murdered  her. 
Off!  or  ril  call  help.  Eva,  deer  Eva,  speak  to 
me — do!" 

"Eva!''  ejaculated  St.  Manr,  and  he  bent  over 
her  face.  Her  yeil  had  been  removed,  and  she 
was  slowly  recovering.  ''Isaac,  it  is  my  own 
sister!    0!" 

''  Surely  not" 

In  his  agony,  St.  Kaur  had  let  go  his  hold  on 
the  pricBty  and  the  feUow  was  hastQy  decamping. 

"  Tim !  Tim !"  cried  Isaac,  "  look  there !" 

Tim  was  up  \vith  hiin  in  a  moment,  and,  catch- 
ing him  in  his  amin,  as  tliough  he  were  an  infant, 
carried  him  buck  triumphantly,  accompanied  with 
sundry  comments  and  inquiries,  as, ''  Hurroo  !  me 
dear,  bud  yim  got  a  nate  way  o'  steppiji* ;  prapths 
t*ud  bo  all  as  wan  t'yc  af  we  ax'd  ye  to  taioh  uz 
the  likes  an't.  Lift  your  le^  purtily,  any  way. 
Didn-  yo  think,  now,  ye  wor  clane  aff  like  a 
jintleman — as  I  don't  mane  fur  to  say  thit  you 
isn't — an'  we  lukin'  afthro  like  canted  bos- 
thoons?"  &c. 

_  _  « 

"Mr.  Barrett,"  said  St.  Maur.  Barrett  teas 
startled  now.  "  I  know  the  man  witli  whom  I 
have  to  deal.  It  is  but  right  that  we  should  be 
on  equal  terms.  Your  scheme  for  beggaring  my 
sister  and  enriching  yourself,  I  rejoice  to  know  is 
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killed  in  the  bnd.  You  will  now  aooompanj  me 
to  the  authoiities.  I  think  you  haye  done  enough 
to  outrage  the  law/' 

"My-a-dear  sir/'  stammered  Barrett,  *'Vm 
indeed  innocent  of  any  guilty  intention.  I  love 
your  sister— Fm  jMroud  to  own  it;  and  love  for 
her  has  placed  me  in  this  disagreeable  position. 
You  know " 

**  Enough;  sir !  no  argument.  You  know  this 
letter?" 

''  Let  me  look  at  it,  if  you  please.  I  can't  say 
that  I  do." 

"  Of  ncTer  mind ;  it's  of  no  importance.  Eva," 
he  continued)  turning  to  his  sbter,  whom  Isaao 
had,  with  all  the  delicacy  he  could  command, 
informed  of  her  brother's  presence,  ''this  man 
has  acted  in  every  respect  mo^t  boaely;  and, 
added  to  all,  he  intended  to  rob  and  then 
forsake  you.  Now,  to  avenge  your  didhonour. 
Sir,  I  will  be  more  mercMul  to  you  than  you 
would  have  bcpn  to  my  sister.  Choose.  I 
horsewhip  you  on  the  spot,  or  denounce  you  to 
the  laws." 

Barrett  shufled  out  apologies  and  entreaties 
for  forgiveness.  His  mean  capitulation  was  dis- 
gusting. 

*'  Sir,"  said  St.  Maur,  haughtily, ''  cease,  I  say ! 
you  will  else  put  yourself  beneath  my  contempt 
If  so,  I  shall  not  trouUe  myself  about  what  I  shall 
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do  to  you,  for  I  shall  not  think  it  of  any  im- 
portance.   Now  decide." 

"  Exposure  would  ruin  me,"  whined  out  Bar- 
rett, in  a  despicable  tone. 

St.  Maur's  lip  curled  scornfully. 

"  I  would  prefer  to  throw  myself  on  your  single 
consideration.  If  you  can,  let  what  I  have  suf- 
fered suffice." 

'*  Tim,"  said  St.  Maur,  *'  lay  him  across  your 
knee ;  I  know  the  fellow  hasn't  soul  enough  in 
him  to  stand  to  it." 

'^  Och,  my  dear  masther,"  said  Tim,  deprecat- 
ingly,  "  ye're  intirely  Vake,  that  y'are,  ivry  inch 
af  ye.  Go  an'  be  plisint  now  to  the  young 
misthriss ;  she's  gone  to  the  ill  an  our  hands  al- 
tegither.  Lave  me,  sur,  to  have  a  bit  iv  a  scrim- 
mage wid  this  same  houly  sint.  By  t'houly! 
I'll  knack  the  sowl  av  him  out  iv  his  ilbow 
in  liss  thin  no  time,  an'  give  him  a  tasthe  av 
the  liberthy  thit  wA  in  ould  Eyrin  afore  the 
tithe  was  invinted.  WiUelu  !  whoop ! "  and 
Tim  gave  an  encouraging  twirl  to  his  shille- 
lagh. 

*'  1^0,  no,  Tim,"  said  St.  Maur,  with  a  smile, 
"  1  don't  want  to  have  him  killed.  I  think  I 
must  do  it  myself,  then  I  shall  know  exactly 
when  he's  had  enough." 

"  WiU  thin,  but,  af  you'U  do  half,  an'  kindly 
lit  mesUf  do  the    tither — jist  ye  see  fur  the 
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hanor  an't.     Ogh,  wirra  wirras  thrue !  I'll  twist 
him  like  an  ounce  af  pig-tail." 

''  Adolpbus/'  said  Eva,  in  a  tremnlons  yoicei 
'^let  him  go.     I  want  him  out  of  sight." 

"  Let  me  engrain  at  least  a  few  marks  on  him, 
dear  Eya;  to  take  awaj,  just  as  a  memento/' 
replied  St.  Maur. 

"1^0,  send  him  away.  His  presence  hurts 
me." 

''Go,  then,  you  miserable  fellow!"  said  St. 
Maur,  sternly ;  and  he  gave  him  a  stinging  lash. 
With  a  yelp  and  a  bound  he  fled  from  the  garden. 

"  Bad  luck !  bud  that's  quare  now,"  muttered 
Tim,  in  a  yoice  of  seyere  disappointment.  *'  I'd 
med  me  mind  fax  a  bit  ay  diyarshin  at  all  eyints ; 
lay  alone  givin'  to  the  nager  a  cridithable  reciption, 
and  makin'  a  few  marks  an  his  rind." 

''  I  think  we  haye  disturbed  the  people  in  the 
house,"  said  Isaac.  "It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  get  to  the  carriage  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  won't  do,  you  know,  to  stand  ex- 
plaining here  at  this  time  of  night.  We  can  sup- 
port Miss  St.  Maur  between  us." 

"I  hear  them  on  the  stairs,"  said  St.  Maur, 
"  what  you  say  is  best.  Come,  then,  dear  Eya, 
if  you  can,"  he  pursued,  taking  her  hand.  **  Let 
them  find  that  you  are  absent,  and  digest  it  at 
their  leisure.  I  shall  call  for  what  belongs  to  you 
to-morrow."  • 
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Eyeiything  was  quickly  explained  to  Adeline 
and  Mary ;  and  Eya  was  lifted  up  to  a  Beat  be« 
tween  them.  Adeline  was  immediately  absorbed 
in  calming  Eva's  spirit,  and  inducing  her  to  iorgQt 
the  excitement,  by  all  those  delioate  and  feminine 
attentions  which  none  knew  how  to  display  better 
than  herself. 

It  was  Tory  natural  that  in  the  OTerflowing 
of  his  j  .^y,  St.  Maur  folt  inclined  to  reward 
O'Callaghan  very  liberally  indeed ;  and  to  the  in- 
finite delight  of  the  latter,  he  did  so.  He  being 
dischargc-d,  Tim  mounted  the  box  in  the  highest 
possible  feather.  Tim  was  happy  from  two  causes. 
"With  the  honesty  of  a  truly  Hibernian  heart,  he 
rejoiced  in  his  master's  joy  through  the  saving  of 
Eva ;  and,  justly  enough,  he  took  to  himself  a  con- 
siderable Bhare  of  the  applause  due  to  the  means 
by  which  it  had  been  brought  about.  80,  con- 
tinually testiiying  his  intense  pleasure  by  all 
sorts  of  approving  exclamations,  he  drove  the 
horses  off  at  a  rapid  rate.  Even  the  animals 
themselves  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  felicitations. 
He  lavished  on  them  aU  imagijiable  encourage- 
ment and  praise ;  imtil  at  last  their  good  sense 
was  entirely  overcome,  and  they  threw  up  their 
heads  with  a  consequential  toss,  and  twinkled 
their  ears  as  if  they  quite  believed  what  he  so 
eloquently  assured  them — ^that  they  "  wor  two  av 
the  m(st  beauthifdlest  craythurs  in  all  the  houl 
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world  Bnivarsally."  Finally,  he  drove  up  to  Mr. 
Cohen's  door  with  a  tempest-like  majesty,  palling 
the  horses  to  with  a  sudden  grand  stop,  as  almost 
to  eject  every  one  from  the  carriage,  notwith- 
standing  the  precautions  they  had  taken  for 
countervailing  the  vis  inertiaD. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

MISS   ST.   MAUH'S   8T0BT. 

One  word  on  the  father  of  Miss  St.  Maur  wiU  best 
explain  her  own  present  position  in  the  world. 
He  came  from  high  lineage  among  the  descendants 
of  Abraham ;  but  though  very  proud  of  this  dis- 
tinction, he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  a  perfect  liberal 
in  religion.  His  Judaism,  like  a  good  deal  of 
Christianity,  consisted  simply  in  the  name.  He 
was  born  to  an  ample  estate ;  and  this  he  had  in- 
creased by  the  profits  derived  from  a  very  lucra- 
tive business.  As  he  made  no  religious  distinc- 
tions in  his  own  mind,  and  felt  confident  that  the 
efforts  his  people  were  making,  would  result  in 
their  being  in  aU  things  placed  on  an  equality 
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with  English  Gentiles— exalted  to  the  senate,  nay, 
even  to  the  peerage — he  had  all  his  children, 
educated  in  one  of  our  large  schools,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  fitted  to  hold  any  office,  and  move 
in  the  highest  circles  among  the  Gentiles.  He 
early  lost  his  wife.  After  her  decease,  he  lived,  for 
the  most  part,  a  roaming  life  upon  the  Continent ; 
leaving  his  family — ^two  sons  and  a  daughter — 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  England,  and  placing 
them  under  the  care  of  iUbbi  Eliel  Sibbecai,  a 
very  learned  doctor  amongst  the  Jews. 

Rather  more  than  two  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  writing,  he  died  suddenly,  of 
fever,   at  the  age  of  forty.      Henry  St.  Maur 

« 

was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Adolphus 
twenty-one,  and  Eva  scarcely  seventeen.  He 
divided  his  fortune  equally  amongst  them ;  but 
in  his  will  he  expressed  a  desire  that  Eva  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  parental  control  of 
E.  Sibbecai,  imtil  she  had  attained  nineteen  yeara 
of  age.  Nearly  nineteen  she  was  now ;  and  there- 
fore Adolphus  had  come  to  England  with  an  in- 
tention to  take  her  back  with  him  to  India,  if 
he  could  get  her  consent.  He  went  to  the  rabbi's, 
but  he  himself  had  gone  abroad.  Eva  was  sent 
to  school  in  the  meantime,  no  one  at  her  proper  re- 
sidence knew  where ;  so  all  his  efforts  to  discover 
her  had  proved  ineffectual,  until  providentially 
they  met  as  we  have  before  related.  Nor  had 
Eva  had  time  to  acquaint  him  with  the  change 
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while  he  was  in  India.  The  mail  occupied  four 
months  going  out  —  there  was  no  overland  route 
then  — ^hia  voyage  took  another  four ;  and  when 
he  left,  the  date  of  receiving  his  last  from  Eva  was 
nearly  two  months  old. 

All  the  rest  Eva  will,  in  the  course  of  events 
explain  for  herself. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the 
circumstances  described  in  our  last  chapter. 
Breakfast  was  over,  and  Adeline  had  placed  her 
easel  —  for  she  never  allowed  a  moment  to  pass 
idly  —  arranged  the  blinds,  so  that  she  might 
haye  a  proper  lights  and  spread  her  canvas.  The 
subject  was  a  mighty  one ;  what  scarcely  any  one 
but  Adeline  would  have  attempted  —  portraits  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  English  history,  from 
the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar  downwards  —  but  her 
calm,  quiet  perseverance  had  nearly  conquered  it, 
and  it  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Eva  stood  by 
her  side  looking  on  —  no  sinecure,  for  Adeline 
kept  her  constantly  employed  in  both  analytically 
and  synthetically  criticising  her  performance, 
head  by  head. 

"Why,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  now, 
Miss  Steinberg  ?"  said  St.  Maur,  as  with  Isaac  he 
entered  the  room.  ''Painting  every  body  that 
has  lived  since  the  creation  ?" 

**l^o\  something  more  possible.  Look  again, 
and  you  will  see.''    And  she  pointed  to  the  names 
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whicli  were  written  on  tlie  ellipse  sorrounding 
each  face. 

"  And  are  these  portraits  authentic  ones  ?" 

"  They  are  all  copies  of  portraits  said  to  be  au- 
thentic. Most  of  them  —  all  of  them  that  Hved 
before  the  Conquest  —  I  haye  taken  firom  ancient 
coins  which  father  has,  at  various  times,  had  in 
his  possession." 

So  St.  Maur  thought  it  now  his  turn  to  pass 
judgment;  and  he  plied  the  heads  as  destructively 
as  a  Sikh  battery,  or  a  Perkins'  steam-gan.  In 
less  than  a  minute,  he  had  passed  a  summary 
sentence  upon  the  character  expressed  in  every 
face  of  the  lot. 

"  And  whom  do  you  intend  to  put  here  ?"  he 
said,  pointing  to  an  open  space  as  he  finished  his 
running  commentary. 

**  That  is  set  apart  to  the  women  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  have  only  two  more  to  add. 
Lady  Jane  Grey " 

"  Martyred," 

"  And  that  very,  very  woman  —  the  unfortu- 
nate Mary,  Queen  of  Scots." 

"Murdered." 

"Yes.  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  Horribly 
cruel  and  unjust,  indeed,  was  all  Elizabeth's  con- 
duct towards  her." 

"Are  you  one  of  those,  Miss  Steinberg,  that 
bring  her  in  innocent?"  asked  St.  Maur. 
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Oh,  certainlyy  certainly/'  replied  Adeline. 
**  And  the  more  her  correspondenoe  and  the  other 
docomonts  which  relate  to  her  troubled  Hie  are 
brought  to  light,  the  more  irresistible  does  that 
conviction  beoome.  One  feels  a  boming  indig- 
nation, when  one  is  convinced  that  her  whole 
exictenoe  was  tortured  by  a  series  of  dark  conspi- 
racies against  her  character,  her  Ubeity,  and  li£9 ; 
and  they  were  terribly  successful." 

''Eva,"  said  St.  Manr,  taming  to  his  sister, 
"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  the  Italian  Opera  to- 
night ;  and  you  wiU  see  Madame  Bosine  Stoltz 
and  Madame  Bignon.  I  suppose  you  are  allowed 
to  go  there?  I  hope  you  don't  misunderstand 
me.  I  hate  the  Bomish  religion  without  re- 
servation ;  but  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  you,  and 
I  never  will."  And,  as  he  eoncluded,  he  threw 
his  arm  upon  her  neck  and  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  as  it  is  good  and  worthy  to  do. 

"I  have  no  confidence  in  Judaism — I  hate  it," 
replied  Eva.  ^*  And  I  must  have  some  religion, 
if  it  be  only  to  keep  my  mind  in  some  measure  of 
peace." 

"  Nonsense,  dear.  You  needn't  gull  yourself 
for  such  a  purpose.  Be  like  me  —  have  no 
religion." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  never  could.  It  seems  I 
could  not  support  my  existence." 

''  Well,  as  you  please.  But,  however  could  you 
make  yourself  believe  that  the  Messiah  has  come  ?*' 

b2 
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"  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  never  had  much 
faith  or  knowledge  about  it — ^that  oould  with  any 
propriety  be  called  bo  ;  and  since  last  night,  when 
I  find  that  a  priest  of  the  Christian  religion  can  do 
as  Mr.  Barrett  has,  I  have  ceased  all  opinion  about 
it.     Babbi  Sibbecai  had  made  me  glad  to  do  any- 
thing to  escape  from  Judaism.     This  was  my  feel- 
ing, when  the  Eomish  religion  was  set  before  me, 
and  books  upon  it  lent  to  me.     They  spoke  to  me 
most  encouragingly  and  beautifully  about  it,  and 
I  rushed  into  it  wildly;  and  in  the  same  wild 
desire  to  escape  completely  —  for  I  knew  I  muti 
return  to  Eabbi  Sibbecai's  house,  when  he  came 
back  —  I  had  no  Mends  to  whom  I  could  look  for 
protection ;  and  father's  will  allows  nothing  but 
marriage  to  dissolve  his  control  over  me,  until 
I  am  nineteen;  it  was  from  the  same  desire  to 
escape,  that  I  listened  to  Mr.  Barrett's  proposals. 
Yet  I  still  scarcely  know  how  it  was  done — even 
now  I  can  hardly  realise  it.     It  seems  all  like  a 
waking  dream.     In  truth  what  I  had  suffered, 
and  what  I  should  again  suffer  at  the  rabbits  house, 
was  so  constantly  present  in  my  imagination,  that 
I  could  not  receive  the  proper  and  just  impres- 
sion of  any  other  thing.     My  mind  was  always 
pre-occupied.     I  intend  to  do  now,  as  Miss  Stein- 
berg has  kindly  occupied  much  of  her  time  this 
morning  to  advise — read  simply  my  Bible,  en- 
deavour to  live  by  it  all  I  can ;  and,  confiding  in 
the  love  of  God  for  me,  and  His  wisdom  in  the 
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direction  of  all  the  circumstances  which  surround 
me,  leave  all  the  rest  to  Him." 

"  But  that  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  helief,  Eva, 
isn't  it?" 

'<  Oh,  yes.  Both  I  and  Miss  Steinberg  see  it 
all.  But  I  decide  with  her,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
I  can  adopt  with  any  comfort  at  aU." 

"  Well,  anything  rather  than  the  Bomish  re^ 
ligion,"  said  St.  Maur.  "  Now  we  shall  be  glad 
if  you  can  tell  us  about  Eabbi  Sibbecai ;  and  what 
he  made  you  go  through,  and  his  pretence  that  he 
is  the  Messiah,  and  so  forth." 

"  You  know  that  Dr.  Sibbecai  has  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
the  Talmud  and  the  Cabbala — a  thing  which  always 
made  me  sorry  father  gave  him  so  much  power 
over  us,  for  I  never  liked  Cabbalists.  He  was  at 
all  times  very  severe  in  the  religous  ceremonies  he 
required  me  to  perform;  but,  about  ten  months  ago, 
he  began  to  be  much  more  so.  He  then,  for  the 
first  time,  disclosed  to  me  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah,* the  son  of  David;  and  that,  therefore,  I 

*  Under  the  name  of  Eliel  Sibbecai,  we  shadow  forth 
the  impostare  of  Shabbathai  Zevi,  who  lately  founded  a 
considerable  sect  amongst  the  Jews.  TVe  cling  closely  to 
our  t«xt  within — rather  than  otherwise. 

Shabbathai  Zevi  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
began  to  disclose  to  a  very  select  few  of  his  friends  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  married 
a  most  beautify  young  Jewess  from  Smyrna ;  lived  with 
her  a  little  while;  saw;  another  beauty;  divorced  the 
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most  do  ererything  he  oommanded  without  mur- 
moring  or  failure.  He  bimaelf  fiuted  erery  daj 
untQ  sunset.  He  told  me  to  do  it.  And  I  did  so 
as  long  as  my  strength  would  allow ;  but  when  he 
found  I  oould  bear  it  no  longer — for  I  became  so 
weak  and  spiritless  that  I  oould  scaroely  move 
about — he  allowed  me  one  of  our  unleavened 
biscuits  in  the  morning,  and  another — sometimes 
two  —  at  noon.  I  have  reason  to  belieyey  how- 
ever, that  he  often  took  some  himself.  Else  I 
don't  think  he  oould  live  and  be  so  strong  as  he 
was ;  for  the  principal  food  we  had,  was  boiled 
pease  or  beans,  or  things  of  the  kind.  iN'or  could 
I  purchase  any  other ;  because  I  hardly  ever  wait 
out  except  he  was  with  me.  And  in  these  walks 
I  always  wore  a  close  veil,  to  keep  me,  he  said, 
from  indulging  my  eyes.  He  wore  an  iron  chain 
round  his  body.     He  told  me  to  do  so,  for  it  was 

first,  and  married  the  second.  These  proceedings  ha 
often  repeated.  The  Session  of  Rabhis  exoommunicated 
him,  and  ofiered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension ;  but  he 
continued  to  gain  disciples,  and  his  discourses  were  lis- 
tened to  with  rapture.  He  and  his  followers  prophesied, 
extemporised  poetry,  and  women  had  convulsions.  At 
length,  Rabbi  Nehemiah,  a  Polish  Jew,  and  fiilly  as 
learned  in  the  Cabbala  as  Rabbi  Zevi,  was  appointed  to 
test  the  validity  of  his  pretensions.  He  disputed  with 
him  for  three  days,  and  then  publicly  declared  him  an 
impostor.  The  reaction  was  fearM  ;  and  Rabbi  Zevi  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people.  But 
many  still  believed  him,  and  do  so  yet. 
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good ;  and  until  I  went  to  school  I  did  it.  In  the 
seyerest  weeks  of  last  winter  he  nsnally  bathed  once 
a  day,  sometimes  twice,  in  cold  water;  saying  a 
prayer  while  in  it.  He  told  me  to  practise  it  too. 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  endure  it,  and  I  said  so — 
that  it  would  kill  me.  Generally  three  days  every 
week  he  clothed  me  in  coarse  cloth — the  coarsest 
kind  of  sackcloth  I  should  think  it  was —  indeed, 
I  verily  believe  it  icas  old  sacks  cut  up,  for  it  had 
such  an  appearance,  I  suppose  he  thought  this  a 
sign  of  greater  humiliation —  and  kept  me  nearly 
all  day  praying  with  him.  At  other  times  he 
would  keep  me  by  his  side  listening  to  him  read- 
ing and  expounding  the  Talmud  or  the  Cabbal- 
istic philosophy,  until  he  was  weary,  and  that 
was  not  very  soon.  Else  he  read  the  Cabbala, 
which  I  could  not  understand ;  yet  still  he  made 
me  hearken  to  him,  for  he  said  it  would  add  to 
my  merits  and  do  me  good.  I  did  not  dare  to 
positively  refuse  anything  he  commanded,  or  even 
desired ;  because  father  had  given  him  power  to 
control  me,  and  I  feared  guilt  in  that  matter  — 
and  besides  all  that,  I  could  not  decide  whether 
these  things  were  meritorious  as  he  said,  although 
our  dear  &ther  never  taught  us  to  do  them, 
neither  did  them  himself.  Then  I  always  feared 
him,  for  he  was  a  Cabbalist,  and  said  he  had  in- 
tercourse with  spiritual  beings ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  talking  to  them  —  at  least  seeming  to  do  so. 
He  was  very  easily  irritated,  and  I  knew  if  pro- 
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Yokod  he  might  cane  me.  Ever  alter  he  told  me 
he  was  the  Meaeiah  I  had  morning  and  erening 
to  kiss  his  feet.  He  would  sit  thinking  and  pray- 
ing for  many  hours  together,  and  then  rising 
to  his  feet,  prophesy,  dance,  have  convulsions, 
and  extemporise  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Cabbala.  He  told  me  that  £lijah  the  fore* 
runner  of  the  Messiah  would  soon  appear,  that  I 
should  be  one  of  Messiah's  prophetesses,  and  that 
when  the  spirit  of  prophecy  descended  upon  me 
— which  it  would  upon  his  return — he  would 
marry  me.  He  had  married  a  beautiful  young 
person  just  before,  and  afterwards  dirorced  her 
—  he  said  it  was  because  he  intended  to  marry 
me,  as  both  my  body  and  soul  were  more  beautiAil 
than  hers.  1  begged  him  not  to  think  of  marry- 
ing me,  for  I  should  never  be  able  to  please  him, 
because  I  could  not  feel  happy  as  his  wife :  and 
therefore  I  feared  I  should  not  be  dutiful.  He 
said  that  his  happiness  was  not  dependent  upon 
woman;  that  she  was  only  given  to  man  as  a 
part  of  his  moral  discipline  —  as  a  temptation  — 
a  thing  to  draw  his  soul  from  contemplations  of 
eternal  excellence ;  that  it  was  my  sinfulness  and 
pride  which  made  me  speak  to  him  as  I  did,  that 
he  had  often  observed  what  a  great  deal  of  this 
spirit  I  possessed ;  and  also  how  proud  I  was  of 
my  personal  appearance  —  especially  of  my  hair, 
because  it  was  golden  —  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  his  intention  to  marry  me  as  soon  as  he  came 
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back,  when  I  Bhould  of  course  have  it  out  off»  he 
would  have  dcme  it  at  onoe  to  humble  me.  As 
soon  as  he  married  me,  he  intended,  he  said,  to  go 
away  for  a  little  while,  to  meet  Moses  who  had 
risen  from  the  dead;  then  he  should  bring  the 
ten  tribes  across  the  river  Sambation ;  afterwards 
enter  Jerusalem  upon  a  lion,  which  for  that  pur- 
pose would  descend  to  him  from  the  sides;  that 
having  entered  the  city,  God  would  also  let 
down  a  temple  made  of  gold  and  glorious  gems — 
in  this  temple  he,  the  Messiah,  would  ofifer  sacri- 
fices to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people —  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  would  descend  and  fiU  the  place  — 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  would  take  place, 
&c.  &c.  Oh !  Adolphus,  so  much  of  it  made  me 
ill  —  I  was  troubled  till  I  knew  not  what  to  do 
—  I  felt  I  would  die  rather  than  marry  him. —  I 
was  dreadfully  hardened. — If  God  were  such  a 
being  as  to  take  delight  in  services  like  those 
that  Eabbi  Sibbecai  made  me  do,  and  if  he  was 
the  Messiah,  I  felt  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  heaven, 
for  it  seemed  I  should  hate  God,  and  hate  to  serve 
Him,  and  hate  to«be  there,  and  I  said  bo,  and  was 
tempted  to  curse  my  existence,  and  then  I  did  it; 
for  I  was  reckless  of  aU,  uncertain  of  all,  and  I 
longed  to  die  that  I  might  know  the  worst  — 
and  at  last  it  made  me  act  as  I  am  ashamed  to 
think."  She  spoke  impassionedly  and  with  tear- 
ful utterance  —  here  it  fsuled  —  and  throwing 
herself  upon  her  brother's  neck  she  dissolved  in 
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copious  tears,  murmuring^  ''  Oh !  Adolphus  dear, 
can  yon  ever  again  feel  to  me  like  you  used  ? — 
I'm  very  sorry." 

Now  of  all  man's  troubles  —  and  their  name  is 
Legion  —  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  greater 
than  to  see  woman  in  tears  for  her  own  griefs. 
Against  other  sorrows  his  soul  fortifies  itself,  and 
though  he  feels  them  down  to  its  rery  foundations 
—  but  does  not  always  get  credit  for  it  —  he  can 
meet  them  calm  and  composed  as  the  eternal  hills. 
But  this  —  it  is  all  over  —  he  is  done  for  —  and 
just  in  proportion  as  he  feels  the  necessity  to 
sooth;  is  his  mind  bewildered,  and  he  cannot 
find  thoughts  to  say.     Oh,   woman!    tfou  who 
having  contemplated  man  only  in  his  worst  as- 
pect, have  anathematized  us  all  as  an  unfeeling, 
hardened  set — just  do  this  for  us,  and  we  will 
do  as  much  for  you  another  time,  just  believe  that 
if  you  will  throw  aside  all  that  chilliness  and 
false  feeling  which  conventional  usage  has  taught 
you  —  but  especially  you  must  this  moment  cease 
applying  to  that  lady  cousin  of  yours,  for  advice 
upon  every  crisis  of  his  disorder-— trust  him  to  vin- 
dicate your  dignity — moral  and  social — jealously 
enough,  if  you  will  only  follow  our  receipt,  and  treat 
him  always  as  your  free,  unprejudiced,  natural 
instincts  dictate,  you  wiU  find  that  though  excep- 
tions there  have  been  and  will  be,  the  general  rule 
has  been  and  will  be,  that  man  is  a  most  love- 
able  and  manageable  animal  indeed — not  one  in 
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creation  more  so  —  and  your  natures  will  mingle 
and  fold  np  in  each  other  calm  and  quiet,  like  a 
pair  of  kid  gloves  upon  a  lady's  toilet  table ; 
and  just  like  the  gloves  aforesaid^  if  one  of  you 
be  lost,  the  other  will  be  valueless. 

Eva's  display  of  sensibility  had  quite  unmanned 
St.  Maur.  And  he  felt  immeasurably  worse  be- 
cause for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  what 
she  had  done  to  grieve  about :  so  he  was  taken  by 
surprise.     At  last  he  found  utterance. 

**  Eva !  don't  give  way  like  this.  It  hurts  me 
more  than  I  can  bear.  Gome  now !  come !  you'U 
be  ill.  You  feel  too  deeply,  and  are  ever  far  too 
ready  to  charge  yourself.  You  have  done  just 
what  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been  situated  like 
you;  and  indeed  I  am  very  glad  that  you  felt 
such  determination  to  do  anything  to  escape  from 
the  bonds  of  that  disgusting  superstition.  Now, 
dear,  do  be  calm — do  compose  yourself — for  your 
own  and  aU  our  sakes,"  he  continued,  as  with 
his  handkerchief  he  wiped  her  face;  and  then, 
kissing  her,  he  drew  her  towards  a  seat. 

Adeline,  who  had  listened  to  Eva's  recital  with 
mingled  emotions — tearful,  piti^,  sorrowfiil — 
was  immediately  at  her  side — and  she  was  emi- 
nently skilled  in  all  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
knew  exactly  the  proper  remedies.  St.  Maur 
knew  this ;  so,  full  of  confidence  that  Eva  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands,  he  and  Isaac 
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left  the  room,  that  for  a  short  time  they  might  be 
alone  together. 

"I  dislike  reLigion  more  than  ever/'  said  St. 
Maur,  when  they  returned.  ''Pshaw!  the  in- 
sanity of  the  whole  thing.  I  wonder — ^Why  that 
fellow,  Isaac — that  Eabbi  Sibbecai  is  for  aU  the 
world  like  that  self-righteous  old  fool  that  I 
studied  Hebrew  under.  He  used  to  fEust  tremen- 
dously ;  and  there  he  moved  about,  wan  and  weak 
as  a  ghost.  I  do  believe  that,  like  that  young 
Jew  we  heard  of  lately,  he  will  die  some  day  of 
exhaustion.  And  he  too  was  a  perfect  fiamer  at 
the  bath— oold  and  hot — ^his  hot  bath  was  as  hot 
as  nature  could  possibly  endure  it;  and  I  had 
always  to  stand  by  him,  so  that  if  he  fainted  he 
might  be  saved  from  drowning.  This  Eabbinism 
— ^isn't  it  all  just  this  ? — an  ejection  of  God  fix)m 
His  throne — that  ifi,  if  there  be  a  God — and  mak- 
ing man  sole  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  That's 
the  common  sense  of  the  thing.  All  this  praying 
about  mercy,  and  so  on,  is  merely  an  opiate  to  keep 
conscience  quiet.  If  they  haven't  merit  enough 
to  balance  demerit,  God  can't  save  them,  and  to 
perdition  they  go — there's  the  end  of  it.  Of 
course  my  poor  dear  father,  the  good  soul,  has 
gone  there,  for  he  always  had  four  good  meals 
a  day — if  he  could  get  them ;  so,  you  see,  there 
wasn't  much  merit  then  in  his  fast — and  I  don't 
think  he  ever  did  more  than  read  prayers  night 
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and  morning.  And  then  these  false  Messiahs — 
80  much  of  it.  Eugh !  the  whole  thing  sickens 
me. 

And  as  St.  Maor  uttered  the  last  words  he 
started  from  his  seat,  and,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  forehead,  commenced  rapidly  walking  the 
room.  St.  Maor  might  have  thrown  off  Judaism, 
hut  there  was  yet  one  thing  he  could  not  get  rid 
of — the  warm,  enthusiastic  Jewish  heart.  His 
face  was  fervent  with  feeling,  and  his  large  dark 
eyes  flashed  with  a  spiritual  Are  that  seemed  to 
bum  all  against  which  he  directed  them.  It  was 
a  beautiful  contrast — ^Isaac  seated  opposite,  with 
his  noble  countenance  of  Grecian  outline,  every 
line  in  it  expressive  of  tremendous  intellectual 
energy,  and  showing  that  he  could  speak  in  a 
voice  to  shake  the  world,  if  he  liked ;  but,  at 
the  present,  calm  as  the  waveless  summer  sea. 

"  Isaac,''  said  St.  Maur,  stopping  shortly,  "  if 
I  speak  in  language  which  you,  and  perhaps  Miss 
Steinberg  especially,  don't  like,  I  ask  forgiveness. 
I'm  in " 

'*  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
change  this  course  of  feeling.  All  is  well  now. 
I  should  think  you  might  find  cause  for  much  joy 
to  day  in  the  acquisition  of  your  sister.  What  ia 
it  you  make  so  ^rsat  as  to  give  you  disturbance 
just  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  thing  or  two.  You  know  very  well 
I've  got  a  sort  of  habit  of  saying  what  I  mean, 
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and  meaning  what  I  say ;  and,  just  now,  I'm  in 
trim  to  do  it  pretty  plainly.  Here's  my  vexation 
— ^my  private  opinion  upon  the  cause  will  follow, 
if  I  think  it  worth  while  to  kick  such  a — ^no  mat- 
ter. Supposing  that  Eva,  driven  to  desperation 
through  Babbinism,  had  been  ruined  through  that 
Barrett — ^I  don't  allude  to  the  £.  s.  d.,  but  the 
marriage;  for  I  have  plenty  for  us  both — sup- 
posing that,  with  a  constitution  naturally  of  the 
most  fragile  and  delicate  kind,  and  after  her  ex- 
cessively tender  and  careful  rearing,  all  this  star- 
vation, and  washing,  and  messing  had  brought  on 
decline,  or  something  like  it — a  thing  in  every 
way  to  be  expected  in  her  case — ^haven't  I  enough 
to  vex  me,  I  say  i  God !  if  he  had ! — Messiah  or  no 
Messiah — ^I'd  have — ^well — it  is  well  as  it  is." 

"For  which  you  should  be  thankful,"  said 
Isaac,  in  a  kind  and  soothing  voice. 

'*  Isaac,  here's  a  bit  of  your  own  creed ;  and  I 
quote  it  because  it  has  the  sanctity  of  truth. 
You  tell  me  that  the  only  absolute  thing  in  the 
universe  is  life — ^life  moral  and  intellectual — ^be- 
cause it  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity,  and  eternal 
— the  only  thing  that  understands,  appreciates, 
and  reflects  His  attributes — all  other  things  were 
created  in  subservience  to  this  life,  and  to  minister 
either  to  its  necessities  or  delights — for  man  the 
earth  was  created ;  and,  when  he  is  done  with  it, 
it  is  to  be  made  a  bonfire  of.  Very  good — ^I  have 
no  objection.     That  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  this 
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life  is  aU,  ednce  the  body  it  a  thing  only  moyed 
and  animated  by  it.  That  the  truth  of  this  life 
is  a  pure,  refined,  exalted  moral  bdng ;  leading, 
guiding,  swaying  the  workings  of  a  pure,  refined, 
exalted  intellectual  being.  That  this  is  true  in 
the  experience  of  earth,  true  in  reason,  true  in 
revelation,  true  in  heaven,  because  true  in  Qod. 
That  the  curse  of  this  being — ^in  fact,  the  eternal 
perdition  of  it — ^is  the  moral  being  entirely  pol- 
luted ;  so  the  intellect  having  nothing  to  purify 
and  direct  it^  every  thought  and  act  is  blasphemy, 
as  every  feeling  must  be  too.  Thus,  then,  in  our 
life  the  moral  being  takes  precedence.  Well — I 
believe  it.  And,  holding  such  a  doctrine,  Isaac, 
tell  me  what  you  would  feel  if  Sibbecai  had  dared 
to  say  to  your  sister,  what  he  has  to  my  pure, 
noble-souled,  delicate-feeling  sister  Eva?  Did 
you  hear  what  she  said  ?  He — ^who,  by  your  own 
precept,  isn't  of  a  thousandth  part  the  value  in 
Ihe  scale  of  being  that  she  is — he  could  dare  to 
disgust,  insult  her,  by  references  most  offensive 
to  a  woman's  sensibilities — by  saying  she  was 
part  of  his  moral  discipline  —  his  temptation  — 
making  his  contemplations  earthly  —  whew !  the 
drivelling  humbug !  Pity,  poor  fellow !  he  was  so 
weak  just  in  that  point — so  prone  to  fall  into  the 
temptation — and  liked,  pretty  often  too  it  seems, 
to  change  the  tempter — like  a  few  others  amongst 
his  people — ^but  women  arc  present,  so  I  must  be 
circumspect.  But,  Isaac,  hear  me  while  I  say,  that 
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from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  and  soul,  and, 
if  pofisibley  lower,  deeper  than  that — I  hate,  I 
DAMF  Judaism,  because  it  offends,  insults,  crucifies 
that  most  sacred  of  all  sacred  things — ^that  most 
beautiful  of  all  beauties — ^that  holiest  of  aU  holies 
— a  woman's  heart !" 

"You  know,  Adolphus,  I  feel  as  strongly  as 
you  do  about  that — ^that  I  condemn  Babbinism  as 
earnestly  as  you  can.  But  it  grieves  me  when  I 
hear  you  speak  doubtingly  of  religion.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  rabbis  is  as  opposed  to  God,  the 
Bible,  and  to  reason,  as  anything  that  can  be 
imagined." 

"  If  Judaism — I  can  make  none  of  those  dis- 
tinctions between  Bible  Judaism  and  rabbinical 
Judaism — there  is  no  doubt  a  great  difference ;  in 
truth,  they  must  of  necessity  be  antagonistic — 
but  I  know  very  Httle  about  the  Bible ;  if  it  sup- 
ports Judaism  as  we  are  situated  now,  why  I  must 
still  be  a  sceptic — ^I  say,  if  Judaism,  as  we  see  it 
exemplified  now,  could  sink  into  oblivion  this 
moment,  I  would  rejoicingly  sink  with  it.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it.  I  never  own  to  it.  If  I  must 
have  a  religion,  I  will  have  one  to  elevate  me  above 
human  firailty,  not  one  that  sinks  me  below  it." 

''  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  promise  of  a 
Messiah  to  rectify  all  these  anomalies  and  give  us 
a  perfect  covenaut  ?" 

"  What— to  come  ?" 

"Ay." 
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''  Not  a  word.  Such  a  weak  belief  as  that,  you 
had  better  wrap  in  flannel,  for  fear  it  should  catch 
cold." 

"  Yet  the  Bible,  as  you  know,  declares  it  posi- 
tively." 

"Yes.  But,  you  see,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Bible,  you  had  better  say  nothing  about  it ;  be- 
cause, if  He  hasn't  come  already.  He  ean*t  come 
now,  as  the  Bible  said  he  would.  One  ten  minutes 
is  quite  enough  to  prove  that.  There's  a  way 
you  gentle -hearted  people  have  of  smoothing  over 
consummate  ugliness,  and  whirling  round  and 
round  a  plain,  albeit  perhaps  a  rough  truth,  that 
isn't  a  part  of  my  nature ;  and  you  don't  believe 
what  you  say,  after  all.  K  a  thing  is  wrong,  and 
won't  bear  the  light,  why  let  us  be  honest  and 
say  so,  even  if  we  choose  still  to  stick  to  it,  and 
not  exhibit  ourselves  to  the  world  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  the  Jews  do — believers  in  a  plan  of  re- 
demption, the  whole  support  of  which  is  reason- 
ing that  an  infant,  who  had  got  far  enough  to  see 
how  one  and  one  make  two,  might  drive  a  coach 
and  six  through.  You  believe  in  Qod  as  a  perfect 
Being,  and  yet  ask  Him  to  accept  you  on  such 
terms  as  Judaism  proposes.  You  inflate  yourselves 
by  contemplating  the  perfect  changeless  love  of 
Gbd,  till  you  forget  that  He  is  also  perfectly  just, 
without  being  which,  He  must  cease  to  be  God ; 
for  if  He  can  allow  His  justice  to  be  offended,  and 
yet  pardon  the  offender,  without  any  satis&ction 
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offered  to  it,  then  you  don't  -want  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  no  God,  but  an  imperfect  Being.  Nor 
does  the  Judaism  of  the  Bible  teach  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  sacrifices  for  sin  which  we  offered 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  were  only  symbols — ^things 
to  keep  ns  in  remembrance— of  the  Messiah  who 
was  promised  to  us,  and  who,  by  one  complete 
sacrifice,  was  to  atone  for  the  offences  of  all  man- 
kind. And  then,  as  to  merits  balancing  sin — ^the 
egregious  stuff  is  too  coarse  to  swallow,  we  might 
suppose — ^it  is  too  true  that  by  many  it  is  taken 
most  implicitly.  It  puts  me  in  remembrance  of 
the  Irishman  at  the  lecture  last  night,  asking  the 
judge  to  forgive  him  because  he  had  always  kept 
the  law,  and  nerer  murdered  anybody  before. 
If  wo  owe  to  God  a  perfect  allegiance — and  reason 
and  revelation  teach  that  we  do;  and,  besides 
that,  infinite  purity  can  only  delight  itself  in  a 
perfect  purity — ^we  only  just  fulfil  the  end  of  our 
being  when  we  never,  in  the  smallest  d^;ree, 
offend  Him.  Then,  where  is  the  extra  merit  that 
is  to  expiate  failure  ?  The  truth  is,  the  thought, 
if  you  come  to  its  very  baais,  is  a  wickedness  of 
the  very  first  degree,  so  that  one  Rhrinks  firom  it 
with  trembling  horror.  It  is  just  this :  to  please 
a  perfect  Being,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  ourselves 
must  be  sinless;  but  by  this  belief  he  is  told  that 
more  than  this  can  be  done — ^that  man  can  be 
holier  than  He  requires,  than  the  state  in  which 
he  was  created,  the  image  of  eternal  holiness; 
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and,  being  so,  he  has  a  store  of  excellence  laid  up 
somewhere — ^I  don't  know  where,  unless  a  debtor 
and  creditor  account  is  kept  down  here,  and  it  is 
sent  up  to  Him  in  lumps  as  it's  wanted ;  for  if  it 
is  more  holiness  than  He  requires.  He  has  no  right 
to  take  it  up,  because  it  is  a  thing  that  doesn't 
belong  to  Him,  but  to  the  indiyidual ;  and  as  a  just 
Being,  He  wauldnH  take  it  up  either — and  with 
this  superabundant  excellence  it  is  proposed  to 
buy  up  guilt.  I  tell  you,  Isaac,  as  you  have  often 
told  me,  the  whole  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  conclusions  of  Judaism  are  arrired  at,  is  in- 
sanity — a  libel  on  common  sense." 

'*  The  last  article  of  faith  you  needn't  fling  at 
us.  For  you  know,  St.  Maur,  that  I  and  Adeline 
and  Eva  hold  no  such  belief." 

''  Tes,  I  did  know  it ;  but  as  it  came  in  the 
way  of  my  vexation  I  couldn't  stop.  You  have 
had  your  talk  at  me  for  professing  Infidelity,  I 
have  had  my  talk  at  you  for  professing  Judaism, 
because  we  are  both  on  a  par.  I  don't  believe  in 
Atheism,  you  don't  believe  in  Judaism.  Every- 
thing around  me  keeps  telling  me  there  is  a  God 
and  an  eternity ;  and  I  feel  that  witbin  me  which 
echoes  to  it.  Everything,  Bible  and  all,  tells  you 
that  Judaism  isn't  true;  and  your  spirit  echoes 
to  it.  You  haven't  one  scruple  of  confidence  in  it, 
if  you  would  only  own  to  it.  So  now,  you  see — 
you  try  to  quiet  yourself  one  way ;  I  try  another ; 
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and  it's  hard  to  Bay  which  is  the  sablimest  stupid 
of  the  two." 

"  Can  you  propose  anything  more  solid — more 
hopeful  ?" 

''There  lies  the  diffliculty.  A  good,  kind, 
loving  Qod,  as  ours  is — don't  be  surprised  that  I 
speak  so  piously ;  for  I  believe  in  Him,  and  love 
Him  too — would  never  leave  His  creatures  as  we 
are.  Some  dreadful  mistake  is  committed  some- 
where. Our  Messiah  —  our  expiation  for  sin — 
must  have  come.  The  period  predicted  in  the 
Bible  is  past.  I  think  of  turning  Christian^  to 
see  the  grounds  of  their  faith.  And  before  I  go 
to  India  I  shall  certainly  call  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury." 

'*  Well,  search  for  truth  in  all  directions,  Adol- 
phuB ;  and  with  all  my  heart  I  pray  that  you  may 
be  successful.  Let  me  know  if  you  find  it.  You 
were  always  matter-of-fact,  I  always  dreamy 
— and  the  Bible  suits  me.  I  know  that  all  our 
fiiith  is  surrounded  by  uncertainty ;  then  I  must 
let  it  rest,  for  I  intend  to  be  as  happy  as  I  can." 

"  Well,  study  your  Bible,  live  by  it  aU  you  can, 
that  must  be  good ;  I  wish  I  could  do  it.  But 
do  begin — ^for  the  sake  of  your  character  and  self- 
respect  begin — ^to  everywhere  express  your  disap- 
probation of  the  absurd,  debasing,  indecent  Tal- 
mud. An  opinion  is  very  prevalent  amongst 
Christians  that  we  have  intellectual  powers  of 
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only  a  middling  order ;  and  if  one  of  them  pub- 
lishes what  from  intercourse  amongst  us  he  be- 
lieyes  is  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  nation  on 
earth  more  highly  endowed  in  this  way,  he  is 
sure  to  find  a  great  deal  of  dissent.  But  no  one 
can  wonder  at  it.  Whatever  powers  the  nation 
may  naturally  possess,  their  articles  of  faith  and 
their  religious  studies  ruin  them.  Could  you 
devise  a  thing  more  eminently  calculated  than  the 
Talmud  to  degrade  the  intellect,  and  bias  the 
judgment,  until  it  cannot  correctly  decide  the 
simplest  results  ?  Isn't  it  a  truth  that,  of  people 
who  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  learning 
and  civilisation  as  the  Jews,  there  are  none  who 
possess  so  few  minds  of  a  noble,  expanded,  first- 
rate  kind  ?  The  cause  of  all  this  is  clear  enough. 
You  cannot  be  a  Talmudist  and  get  a  balanced 
mind.  -  Compel  yourself  to  a  thorough  and  logical 
examination  of  every  principle,  and  Judaism  is> 
blown  sky-high ;  for  its  existence  depends  on 
illogisms.  And  the  thing  that  enables  us  to  at- 
tain so  high  a  condition  of  morality,  and  so  pro- 
found a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  affections — 
which  the  rational  and  cultivated  amongst  us 
undoubtedly  have  —  would  their  numbers  were 
increased  —  is  our  noble- souled,  unequalled  wo- 
men. Thank  God  for  the  Jewish  women ;  they 
have  attained  their  purity  and  largeness  of  heart 
in  face  of  a  tremendous  opposing  force.  They  are  a 
glorious  set ;  and  what  would  they  be  under  more 
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faTonring  influences  than  those  which  are  shed 
from  Jewish  skies  ?" 

''And  yet,"  said  Adeline,  taming  her  soft, 
serious  eyes  upon  him,  "you  most  earnestly 
labour  to  drive  us  to  despair,  by  crushing  any 
hope  we  have  in  a  Deliverer  here,  and  a  heaven 
hereafter." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  reprove  me;  it  was  very 
wrong  to  elaborate  such  a  desperate  theory  in 
your  hearing,"  he  said ;  the  old  wicked  twinkle 
returning  to  his  eye.  "  Oh,  yes  !  far  be  it  from 
me  to  damp  your  hopes  of  deliverance,  and  of  a 
new  Temple." 

He  laid  himself  along  on  the  carpet ;  his  head 
resting  on  a  cushion,  and  his  eyes  directed  to  the 
ceiling. 

"See,  Miss  Steinberg;  listen  to  me,  I  beseech 
you !     My  hopes  shall  revive  to  please  you, 

*  In  sadden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired.* 

Yes !  all  difficulties  have  vanished  from  my  ima- 
gination, if  not  from  my  reason,  and  I  see  the 
majestic  temple  —  where  standing  I  cannot  pre- 
cisely tell  in  my  dream,  but  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  — 
joyMly  smUiDg  through  'the  long  procession, 
calm  and  elegant,'  of  trees  and  thorny  vines, 
where  youth  and  eld — all  gigantic — mingle  in 
life,  growth,  decay  and  death,  until  they  expand 
into  one  green,  wide,  interminable  savannah — ^un- 
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inyaded  regions  of  mighty  nature  —  fragrant  with 
perfumed  roses  and  flowers  of  Paradise  ensotded 
in  that  deep  and  delicate  sense  of  their  seeming 
life,  in  which  they  breathe  and  smile  before  the 
eyes  that '  love  all  they  look  upon/  cheerful  with 
the  hum  of  bees,  the  song  of  birds,  and  brightened 
with  ground  blossoms  that  soften  '  the  severe 
solemn/  with  the  presence  of  the  beautiful. 
There  is  some  sadness,  but  far  more  of  joy,  in  the 
prospect  of  the  various  and  boundless  provisons, 
by  which  the  perfect  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  species  is  secured,  in  a  life  where  the  free 
spirit  of  mankind  at  length  throws  all  its  clogs 
and  fetters  off,  and,  with  comet-strides,  marches 
the  long  untravelled  path  of  light  into  the  shades 
and  depths  of  ages.  Sitting  undisturbed  in  the 
bowers  Nature  has  delighted  to  build  for  them, 
with  little  help  from  their  own  hands,  at  the  dim 
end  of  that  alley  green  which  extends  from  the 
pillared  portico  and  stately  olive  trees  in  frt)nt, 
until  it  loses  itself  amongst  lake  music,  fountain- 
murmur,  and  mountain-shadow,  are  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  groups  larger  and  smaller;  some 
of  them  musing  on  the  few  white  thoughtful 
clouds,  or  admiring  the  beauteous  tints  that  flush 
the  blue  curtaining  skies  spread  over  them  in 
boundless  glory ;  some  soundly  asleep, 

*  With  brightness  and  with  splendour  compassed  round,' 
others  only  nodding ;  some  with  pencils 

*  Dipped  in  the  orient  hues  of  heaven,' 

n 
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are  sketching  the  caverns  and  sequestered  nooks, 
where  silence  for  ever  keeps  awake,  love  haunts, 
and  flowers  kiss,  and  the  thousand  quiyering  lights 
which  arch  and  hover  round  the  Graces,  as  they 
dance  hy  the  fountain  in  the  wood,  wreathing  the 
waists  of  water-sylphs — sylphs  such  as  lifted  their 
pearly  arms  and  took  in  the  lovely  Hylas — the 
painters  these;  others  with  silvery  spades  and 
water-cans  coloured  with  unchanging  blue,  work 
easy  and  delicious  amongst  the  beds  waving  with 
rainbow-tinted  blossoms,  refreshing  them  with 
dews,  supporting  them  by  strengthening  sticks, 
and  crushing  any  refractory  lumps  of  earth — and 
lo!  one  amongst  the  amorous  group,  suddenly 
espying  what  appears  to  be  a  weed  or  a  worm 
lying  inoffensively  in  the  path,  tramples  it  reck- 
lessly beneath  his  feet :  but  *  igneus  est  olli  vir- 
tus et  coslestis  origo ;'  what  he  thought  a  noisome 
weed,  springs  upwards  unharmed  from  his  heel 
'  a  sweet  consummate  flower ' — what  he  thought 
a  writhing  worm — and  supposing  it  were,  why, 
oh,  why !  could  he  be  so  wicked  as  to  tread  on  it  ? 
— is  in  truth  a  wing-folded  bird,  that  up  into  the 
sunlight  soars  singing  to  heaven's  gate,  and  dis- 
appearing therein,  mingles  with  the  highest  skies 
— the  gardeners  these;  others  with  lofty  brow 
draw  and  demonstrate  problems  in  many  thou- 
sand ways,  and  all  unimaginable  forms,  in  the  flne 
white  sand  of  the  softly  meandering  walks,  rolled  at 
the  rosy  dawn  into  monotoned  smoothness  by  wood 
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and  garden-nymphs — ^the  old  '  Court  Beaaties '  in 
the  reign  of  Jupiter,  or  the  beauties  of  Jupiter's 
courting  when  earth  was  good  enough  for  his 
footstep — the  men  of  science  these ;  others  with 
heart  intent,  and  eyes  in  '  dim  sufiuaion  veiled ' 
bend  over  the  pages  eloquent,  as  they  wander  or 
rejKMBe  in  grateful  bliss  amidst  the  forests  of  cedar 
and  branching  palm,  overshadowing  the  sunshine 
on  each  magnificent  level,  with  a  sense  of  some- 
thing yet  more  sublune  nearer  the  summit  of  the 
beauteous  mount — the  Talmudists  these;  some 
with  the  alembic  full  of  dark  deepening  mys- 
tery, philosophise  away  the  tranquil  hours  in  won- 
drous experiments,  and  solving  marveUous  theories, 
that  ever  and  anon  break  upon  the  stillness,  else 
too  profound,  in  explosions  soft  and  musical,  and 
dissolving  as  of  yore  in  smoke  that  mingles  with 
the  few  idle  clouds  reposing  on  the  far-off  deeps  of 
the  summer  sky — the  Cabbalists  these.  It  is  a 
glorious  place.  There  intellect  awakens  to  its 
various  works.  Science  and  art  arise,  and  the 
more  complicated  condition  of  life  itself  becomes 
the  subject  of  thought.  The  moral  nature  of  the 
species  is  unfolded — his  manifold  affections  arise 
and  spread  — all  the  loves  of  life  assume  a  more 
exalted  image  —  altars  and  temples  raise  their 
heads  like  freshened  flowers  —  peace  covers  all 
the  land  —  and  the  soul  now  undisturbed,  ex- 
pands all  its  loftiest  affections.  Yet  even  here, 
in  this  Utopian  scene,  there  is  a  sense  of  some- 
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thing  wanting.  Alas !  bow  is  this  ?  But,  cheer 
up !  oh !  soul  within  me !  for,  I  see  rising  from 
the  dust,  as  if  by  magic  spell,  the  Elysium  of  the 
greatest-happiness-people,  suirounded  by  a  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  which  all  I  had  seen  before 
seems  only  a  faint  reflection,  to  be  enthroned  in 
spiritual  silence  far  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of 
this  waking  earth — and  into  which  are  entering  all 
dissatisfied  with  the  other  place,  following  each 
olher  like  budding  and  falling  leaves,  through  all 
generations. 

*  Visions  of  glory  spare  my  aching  dght, 
Ye  unborn  ages  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! ' 

You  must  excuse  mc  —  I  can  proceed  no  further ; 
the  glory  of  my  dream  overpowers  me,"*  he  said, 
and  laid  back  faintly. 

"  I  verily  believe  that  is  not  so  good  as  before," 
said  Adeline  smilingly.  "  For  if  you  had  desired 
to  please  us  as  you  said,  you  would  have  supposed 
something  nearer  to  what  we  hope  for ;  whereas 
you  merely  took  the  opportunity  to  turn  the 
whole  thing  into  a  sort  of  serio-burlesque." 

"  There,"  said  St.  Maur,  "  that's  my  thanks  for 
the  trouble,  is  it  ?  Why,  wasn't  I  as  serious  as 
could  be;    and  didn't  I  recite  the  whole  in  a 

*  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  these  are 
not  our  sentiments,  but  those  of  Mr.  Adolphus  St. 
Maiir. 
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beautiful  voice — 'most  muBical,  most  melancholy' 
— ^like  a  nightingale  singing  to  the  stars  ?" 

"Well,  there's  the  bell,"  said  Isaac.     "Its 
loafing  time.     So  this  meeting  will  adjourn." 


d2 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE   8YNAOOOUE. 


The  next  day  rose  calm  and  beauti^l;  and,  di- 
rectly breakfast  was  concluded,  Isaac  and  Adeline 
got  into  an  open  carriage  to  drive  to  the  syna- 
gogue in  Berkshire.  St.  Maur  was  engaged  with 
the  affairs  of  Eva :  so  they  were  alone. 

*'  If  you  are  willing,  Adeline/'  said  Isaac,  '*  we 
will  cross  the  river.  And  then  I  think  that  with 
little  interval  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  by  its 
banks  a  long  way." 

''  I  shall  be  glad.  Rivers  have  always  a  special 
attraction  —  they  are  always  poetical.'' 

''  So  I  feel.  And  I  often  grieve  when  I  see 
some  of  our  youthful  aspirants  to  poetical  and 
painter's  fame  ruining  whatever  abilities  they 
may  possess,  by  low,  contracted,  vulgar  studies, 
because  they  don't  go.  forth  and  follow  the  course 
of  some  of  our  sweet  streamlets,  lakes,  and  water- 
falls. Then,  if  such  an  one  indeed  have  poetry  in 
his  soul,  he  will  call  up  ideas  suited  to  the 
character  of  picture  which  is  vivid  in  his  mind ; 
he  will  be  able  to  present  everythiing  in  a  now 
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and  more  fascinating  dress,  and  thus  will  'study 
with  a  purpose." 

**  But  there  is  one  thing  respecting  that  class 
which  affects  me  more  than  all/'  replied  Adeline. 
"  It  is  the  injured,  outraged  intellect,  the  disgrace- 
ful inaction,  we  so  often  see  amongst  them,  through 
a  persuasion  that  Present  Time  is  shamefully  indif- 
ferent to  the  pretensions  of  its  men  of  genius.    And 
this,  as  well  as  heing  very  cruel  to  themselves,  is 
cruel  to  mankind.     The  world  is  not,  at  least  it 
does  not  wish  to  he,  an  unkind,  unjust,  imgenerous 
world.     It  is  especially  in  England,  that  genius 
may  he  sure  of  its  reward  hoth  in  gold  and  honour ; 
and  I  fear  those  who  complain  that  theirs  is  neg- 
lected, do  not  possess  any  of  that  character  which 
an  educated  and  thoughtful  people,  can  recognise 
as  worthy  of  their  admiration.     I  know  that  many 
men  of  genius  have  pined  away  in  ohscurity  and 
suffering :   hut  this  was  either  their  own  fault,  or 
hecause  they  had  not  reached  their  fame.     Some 
have  lacked  the  determining  power  necessary  to 
conquer  admiration.      Our   powers  are  always 
greater  or  less  hy  our  own  act,  and  hy  that  mys- 
tery of  mysteries  our  otvti  free  wiU.     Others,  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  the  divine  flame,  and 
visited  with  mysterious  stirrings  that  would  not 
let  them  rest,  have,  like  young  vernal  flowers, 
faded  and  withered  in  the  flrst  hud  of  leaf  and 
hlossom.     Their  life  was  one  of  sorrow ;  unpitied, 
hecause,  home  in  silence  it  was  unsuspected; 
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and  such  things  oan  scarcely  cease  to  bo,  unless 
the(e  should  come  a  change  in  human  life.  Bat, 
Isaac,  what  hare  we  to  do  with  literary  criticism 
just  now  ?     Let  us  banish  it/' 

"  I  quite  acquiesce.  The  charming  author  of 
that  charming  work,  Ze  Voyage  atUour  de  ma 
Chambre,  says  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  talk 
about  the  better  he  talks.  But  this  imaginatire 
author  was  a  Frenchman.  He  belonged  to  the  land 
where  three  dinners  can  be  made  of  the  tail  of 
one  turbot,  and  where  moonshine  is  a  substantial 
part  of  everything.  We  English  people  are  of 
quite  a  difiPercnt  style  of  thinking,  and  require 
something  very  solid  to  set  our  thoughts  a-going. 
If  that  charming  author  were  here,  he  might  sug- 
gest us  some  topic  from  amongst  these  agglomera- 
tions of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar.  Not  even  a 
row  of  flower-pots  to  give  an  inspiration." 

''Be  patient.  It  will  make  the  suggestive 
solitude  of  the  suburb  gardens  the  more  accept- 
able. Never  commend  me  to  the  society  of  a 
garrulous  Frenchman.  Anything  will  afford  a 
subject  for  the  general  hubbub  of  conversation. 
You  are  a  sensible  companion.  You  know  when 
to  be  silent — ^yes,  and  how  to  be  silent,  too;  or 
you  can  talk  in  those  scanty,  half-uttered  sen- 
tences which  endear  silence,  and  increase  its  de- 
light, without  frightening  the  gentle  goddess  from 
our  company." 

'*  There,  there,  Adeline,  is  the  Thames,"  said 
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Isaac,  as  they  obtained  a  first  view  through  a 
yista  between  the  houses.  ''  There  annually  for 
ages  long  before  the  Olympiads,  the  youths  and 
maidens  came  to  fling  bouquets  and  garlands  into 
the  stream,  and  to  inquire  of  the  presiding  genius, 
who,  and  when,  they  were  to  marry.  Every  wave 
is  historical ;  and  every  era  of  its  existence  is  marked 
by  the  mightiest  changes  of  men,  monarchs,  and 
times.  On  its  banks  Ostorius  Scapula  landed; 
near  them,  Boadicea,  the  widow  of  Prasatagus, 
and  queen  of  the  Iceni,  was  barbarously  whipped; 
and  by  them  often  stood  that  profound  genius,  who 
taught  the  wild  rabble  of  Eome  that  there  was  a 
man  who  could  subdue  their  warring  spirits,  and 
bend  them  to  his  will.  He  who  filled  the  Channel 
with  a  fleet  which  would  have  astonished  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  manned  it  with  a  crew  that  might 
have  sacked  Persepolis." 

''They  are  glorious  dreams,"  said  Adeline, 
"which  vision  to  us  the  pa&t.  Time  that  has 
swept  firom  the  scene  the  works  of  the  generations 
passed  away,  has  still  guarded  the  splendid  sha- 
dows of  their  remembrances  for  instruction  and 
delight  to  the  successive  ages.  We  can  summon 
the  memory  of  the  world  of  old;  wo  can  look 
upon  the  cities  as  they  mingle  with  the  blank 
oblivion  of  the  things  that  were ;  we  can  pass  in 
review  those  wondrous  ages  when  the  world  was 
like  a  magnificent  theatre,  when  every  act  ex- 
hibited the  fall  of  nations,  when  every  catastrophe 
was  the  destruction  of  an  empire !     The  glory  of 
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kingdoms,  the  majesty  of  their  might,  nse  up  in 
brilliant,  dream-like  pomp  from  the  misty  past, 
and  we  live  and  act  among  men  whom  thousands 
of  years  haye  buried  in  the  dust.     Scenes  and 

faces  arise,  and  noble  aspirations ;  but  enough ; 

for,  like  all  else,  it  is  illusion.  The  colours  soon 
pass  away  from  our  eyes." 

"Why,  Adeline,  did  you  close  with  such  a 
melancholy  note  ?" 

**  Who  but  must  be  melancholy,  my  dear  friend, 
contemplating  the  lot  of  human  glory!  But  it 
was  not  merely  that,  in  a  general  sense,  which 
made  me  melancholy  then.  I  thought  of  our  own 
nation — oh,  how  fallen ! — and  I  wished  I  could 
fly  back  to  those  glorious  ages,  when  our  Temple 
lifted  up  its  majestic  frx)nt  upon  the  hiU  of  Zion. 
The  exquisite  Latin  word  drndenuntf  pre-emi- 
nently expresses  this  desire  which  the  soul  always 
has  to  the  past — to  the  lost." 

**  Is  not  that  the  feeling  which,  by  withdrawing 
the  soul  from  earth,  raises  it  on  soaring  wings, 
and  impels  its  upward  flight  until  it  breathes 
empyrean  air?" 

''Not  exactly.  That  is  Desire  mingled  with 
the  highest  Hope.  The  mind  cannot  rest  in  re- 
alities, for  it  was  not  made  to  do  so.  It  lives 
upon  Desire,  Hope,  and  Faith,  even  more  than  it 
does  upon  enjoyment.  Wordsworth  has  some  fine 
allusions  to  this,  if  I  understand  him  rightly." 

"You  have  thrown  much  'green  Hght,'  as 
Ossian  says,  upon  the  uses  which  we  make  of  the 
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remembrances  of  the  past.    What  have  you  to 
say  about  Wordsworth  ?     Do  you  like  him  ?" 
^  "  Oh,  yes,  indeed.** 

*'  Spite  of  his  creed,  sometimes  so  prominent.'' 

"  Certainly.  I  do  indeed  devoutly  hope  that  I 
shall  never  be  prejudiced  because  of  any  senti- 
ments of  that  kind.  If  I  ever  am,  I  shall  hate 
myself." 

'*  And  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  in 
strengthening  the  hatred." 

"  Thank  you.  Some  of  his  immortal  lines  are 
ever  present  to  me.  When  I  read  him,  I  seem  to 
have  alighted  in  a  far-off  clime,  and  to  be  reposing 
on  the  banks  of  some  pellucid  stream,  winding 
away  from  its  source  amongst  landscapes,  bright 
with  unclouded  sunshine  and  perfumed  by  flower- 
groves  and  forest  woods ;  and  losing  not  the  pen- 
sive music  of  tranquil  deeps  and  murmuring 
shallows,  even  amongst  the  softened  thunder  of 
its  waterfalls." 

"  Whish !  there's  an  influence.  Look,  Adeline, 
look  I  beseech  you  at  that  little  fountain,"  he  pur- 
sued, pointing  to  one  in  front  of  a  large  mansion. 
"  It  is  a  work  quite  after  your  own  heart." 

"It  is  indeed  beautiful!  All  is  so  graceful! 
so  soft !  so  calm !  —  and  stiUness  is  there !  And 
that  statue  near,  with  its  countenance  in  which 
deep  mystery  and  perfect  loveliness  mingle  so 
thriUingly.  Oh,  I  like  that !  The  drops  which 
separate  from  the  column  in  the  centre,  gleam 
like  sapphires  that  the  spirit  of  Love  has  breathed 
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upon.  It  falls  like  a  mist  of  light.  So  should 
fountains  always  be.  The  water  should  be  the 
principal  loveliness.  If  statuary  is  added,  it  should 
be  the  smallest  portion  of  them  — like  the  golden 
chain  adorning  the  neck  of  beauty  —  the  last  or- 
nament, and  the  finest  and  least.  But  above  all, 
I  dislike  those  contrivances  for  spurting  water 
from  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  animals.  It  is  a 
taste  worthy  only  of  semi-civilisation;  and  I 
wonder  that,  gross  and  revolting  as  it  is  to  aU 
our  feelings  of  propriety,  it  finds  so  many  sup- 
porters. There  is  a  fountain  somewhere  —  in  a 
square  I  think  in  Lambeth  —  the  device  is  a  man 
holding  a  horn  to  his  mouth,  and  he  is  blowing 
water  through  it  with  all  his  might.  When  I 
was  at  Rome,  I  could  never  feel  anything  but 
greatly  offended  with  those  lions  —  as  I  suppose 
they  are  intended  for  —  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
which  so  lavishly  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
water  by  means  of  their  mouths  —  as  I  passed 
them  I  often  felt  an  instinctive  longing  to  close 
their  mouths,  and  gag  them  by  main  force."* 

"In  spite  of  one's  vexation,  one  is  obliged  to 
smUe,"  said  Isaac,  "at  the  sight  of  these  country 
donkey-carts,  laden  with  greengrocery  going  to 
the  market.  By  the  aid  of  sacks,  boards,  and 
baskets  piled  mountain  high,  they  are  made  to 
carry  a  quite  indefinite  quantity  of  provisions; 

•  Adeline  should  have  seen  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar 
Squai-e — so  sweetlj  suggestive  of  a  bed-room  candle- 
stick— with  the  water  dribbling  from  dolphins'  throats. 
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but  they  are  always  drawn  by  one  ragged  little 
animal;  who,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
work  and  abuse  he  gets,  is  dressed  out  as  fine  as 
brass  nails  and  red  and  yeUow  ribbons  can  make 
him.  But  oh !  Adeline,  see  there !  is  not  that  an 
exquisitely  loyely  spectacle  ? "  he  pursued,  as  he 
directed  her  attention  to  a  woman  advancing  to- 
wards them  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  ''  I  do 
protest,'*  and  his  voice  trembled,  and  a  tear  glis- 
tened on  his  long  eyelash,  '*  I  do  protest  that  of 
all  the  scenes  on  earth,  I  know  not  one  which 
affects  me  more  than  that.  It  is  so  lovely  —  so 
calm  —  BO  unspeakably  beautiM  —  so  much  like 
heaven.  God  has  impressed  upon  the  mother's 
face  a  wondrous  loveliness;  a  loveliness  which 
reminds  me  of  angelic  natures.  The  sweet  infant 
with  its  robe  of  flowing  dreamy  white — typical 
of  its  innocence  —  to  behold  it  feasting  on  its 
mother's  beauty,  or  with  cherub  eyes  claiming 
her  kiss  in  silence  and  charming  her  even  to 
tears.  And  then  the  mother —  the  ecstatic  smile, 
the  panting  bosom,  the  grateful  look,  the  eye 
melting  with  tenderness,  the  cheek  changing  with 
the  impetuosity  of  the  current  which  thriUs 
through  her  generous  veins,  as  she  bends  over 
her  infant,  half  retaining  her  breath  through 
intense  delight  and  anxious  solicitude  —  it  is  a 
subject,  Adeline,  which  poetry  cannot  properly 
exalt,  the  pencil  cannot  touch,  and  to  describe 
which  the  most  burning  thought  is  ineffectual." 

VOL.  n.  B 
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Adeline — the  beautiM  and  aocompHahed  Ade- 
line— turned  upon  him  her 'deep  mystic  eyes. 
What  was  it  she  felt  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
divine.  They  were  some  of  the  holiest  emotions 
which  can  agitate  the  heart  of  woman,  and  man 
has  scarcely  a  right  to  analyse  them,  even  if  he 
could.  One  thing  we  might  say  —  she  thought 
how  worthy  he  was  of  the  most  lavish  love  which 
her  rich  heart  could  give  —  how  completely  he 
had  it — how  deeply,  dearly,  mightily,  she  loved 
him — and  then  she  thought  on  the  peaoeM  har- 
monious bliss  which  would  be  their's  after  those 
two  weeks  —  already  commenced — had  closed, 
and  he  was  her  husband ! 

And  in  such  gentle  and  engaging  converse  lliey 
continued  to  beguile  the  way. 

Now  they  stand  in  the  little  hall  just  within 
the  synagogue  door,  while  Isaac  covers  himself 
with  his  Talith.  Th^  he  led  Adeline  to  the  foot 
of  the  gaUery  stairs. 

''  So  here,  Adeline,  we  must  part  as  usual.  I 
do  believe  that  after  our  marriage  I  will  turn 
Christian,  if  you  will  only  consent  to  be  one  too ; 
just  because  in  their  places  of  worship  they  don't 
cruelly  separate  husband  and  wife" 

Adeline  smiled  as  she  shook  his  hand,  saying, 
"  Not  to  be  separated  in  such  an  exercise  would 
be  &r  more  grateful  to  the  heart.  But  we  will 
quiedy  let  it  pass,  as  a  rule  tiiat  it  is  useless  to 
feel  vexed  with.    Adieu." 


/ 
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No  one  can  look  axK)n  the  ceremonies  of  Jewish 
worship  with  merely  idle  curiosity ;  they  exqui- 
sitely touch  the  heart.  To  the  keeping  of  the 
Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  Their's 
is  liie  most  ancient  form  of  worship  in  existence. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Solomon^  and  the  ancient  Jewish  worthies  wor- 
shipped Jehoyah.  Can  it  be  uninteresting  ?  Yet 
the  inside  of  a  s3magogue,  with  its  sweet  and  sad 
reminiscences^  is  less  known  to  Christians  than 
the  interior  of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  This 
ignorance  has  appeared  to  us  very  strange.  Per^ 
haps  this  neglect  of  the  most  touching  relic  of 
antiquity  of  worship,  is  chiefly  caused  by  a  suppo- 
sition that  everything  is  conducted  upon  a  plan, 
entirely  different  from  that  pursued  when  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  were  wont  to  join,  as  con- 
sistent Jews,  in  the  synagogue  service.  This  is  an 
opinion  which  requires  much  qualiflcation.  To 
be  sure  the  reading  of  the  Tahnud  has  almost 
entirely  superseded  that  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
many  of  the  ceremonies  are  ordered  by  it.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  the  general  services  agree 
in  their  main  features,  with  those  of  the  days  of 
our  Eedeemer. 

Kor  can  such  a  belief  be  admitted  as  excuse. 
In  Burton  Crescent  is  a  synagogue,  where  tiie  ser- 
vice is,  in  all  things,  conformed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  Jews 
worshipping  there  reject  the  Talmud.    They  use 
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only  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  ''For  us,"  they 
say,  ''  there  is  but  one  immatable  law,  that  which 
was  given  by  God  for  the  unerring  guidance  of 
His  people  to  the  end  of  time."  If  any  of  our 
readers  will  go  there  on  a  Saturday,  we  may 
assure  them  they  will  be  receiyed  with  an  atten- 
tion and  politeness,  too  seldom  witnessed  in  Chris- 
tiau  churches;  and  if  they  are  conversant  with 
the  language  in  which  the  service  is  presented, 
they  will  generally  be  supplied  with  books.  And 
they  will  indeed  feel  it  to  be  no  ordinary  privi- 
lege, and  be  under  the  influence  of  no  ordinary 
emotion,  while  they  chant  the  psalms  or  recite 
the  prayers,  which  even  still  are  offered  in  the 
very  same  language  and  the  very  same  words,  in 
which  once  the  Lord  of  Glory  joined. 

There  are  many  who  confound  the  Temple  with 
the  Synagogue  of  old ;  and  to  those  who  commit 
this  error  it,  of  course,  seems  a  wretched  substi- 
tute for  that  splendid  edifice.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Synagogues  were  built  both  within  and  without 
Jerusalem;  and  in  them  the  people  met  to  hear 
the  law  and  to  worship  God.  The  following  was 
the  arrangement  in  these  places :  An  ark — doubt- 
less made  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  —  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
building  which  pointed  towards  the  holy  of  holies, 
if  within  Jerusalem ;  if  the  building  were  without 
the  city,  it  was  placed  at  the  end  nearest  Jeru- 
salem.    In  this  ark  the  sacred  rolls  or  oracles  of 
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God  were  kept.  They  were  composed  always  of 
the  Pentateuch,  to  which  were  added  such  other 
scriptures  as  the  congregation  possessed ;  and  the 
whole  was  written  upon  parchment.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  synagogue,  and  oj^osite  tlie  ark, 
was  ihe  enclosed  space  called  Moses'  chair.  This 
was  occupied  by  the  ]]TJ,  or  Header,  with  the  rolls 
of  the  Law,  or  some  other  Scripture,  open  before 
him.  From  these  he  read  and  expounded  to  the 
congregation. 

Now  an  this  may  be  seen  in  any  Britifih  syna- 
gogue at  the  present  day.  The  men  occupy  the 
base  of  the  buUding ;  a  gallery  is  set  apart  for  the 
occupation  of  the  women.  The  oriental  costume 
is  of  course  seldom  seen,  except  it  be  on  visitors 
from  the  East.  The  men,  and  boys  too,  wear  their 
hats  or  caps,  as  the  case  may  be ;  for  it  is  con- 
sidered reverential  to  keep  the  head  covered  in  the 
Divine  presence.  They  are  all  covered,  too,  with 
that  sweet  memento  of  the  past — the  Talith  or 
Yail.  The  Scripture  which  commands  this,  we 
adverted  to  while  describing  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. All  the  officers  are  clad  according  to  the 
prescribed  forms. 

The  ark  is  enclosed  within  folding  doors,  and 
over  these  a  rich  curtain  is  drawn.  At  the 
proper  period  in  the  services  the  curtain  is  re- 
moved, the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  roll  is 
taken  out  wrapped  in  elegant  white  satin,  with  a 
crown  of  sQver  pomegranates  and  several  other 

E  2 
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chaste  and  beautifdl  ornaments  at  the  top  of.  the 
roller.  With  a  veneration  and  a  tendemess, 
which  one  cannot  behold  without  tears,  it  is  slowly 
borne  to  the  chair  of  Moses.  The  portion  for  the 
day  is  read ;  and  it  is  then,  slowly  and  tenderly  as 
before,  carried  back  and  deposited  in  the  ark — the 
congregation  in  the  meantime  chanting  a  Psalm. 
This  is  the  usual  mode;  but,  on  extraordinary  0C7 
casions,  there  are  many  additions,  and  great 
ceremony  is  used. 

We  believe  it  is  not  often  that  strangers  are 
allowed  to  read  and  expound  the  Law,  in  English 
synagogues;  bat  they  are  in  many  places  abroad — 
especially  the  East.  And  they  were  allowed  to  do 
this  while  our  Lord  sojourned  on  earth,  for  "He 
taught  in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all." 
(St.  Luke  iv.  15.) 

The  ark,  in  the  present  synagogue,  is  a  poor 
representative  of  that  holy  thing  in  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  There  is 
no  gold  overlaying  it;  no  cherubim  overshadowing 
it  with  their  wings ;  no  tables  of  stone  written  by 
the  finger  of  Jehovah  Himself;  no  budding  rod; 
no  pot  of  manna.  But  it  still  contains  one  pre- 
cious treasure — the  Word  of  God.  And  though, 
while  joining  in  the  service,  one  may  have  a  soul 
fraught  with  tearful  melancholy,  as  a  thought  of 
the  glory  that  is  departed  passes  through  the 
mind ;  yet  those  tears  are  tinged  by  the  halo  of 
that  glory  which  is  again  to  rest  upon  the  beloved 
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Israel.  Magnificent  indeed  is  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  figuring  forth  in  imagery  inspired  by  Gk)d 
Himself,  the  future  joys  of  the  children  of 
Abraham : — 

**  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken ; 
neither  shall  thy  land  be  called  Desolate;  but 
thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzibah,  and  thy  land 
Beulah ;  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  the^,  and  thy 
land  shall  be  married." 

Sweet  it  is  to  dwell  upon  such  thoughts. 
With  a  ray  of  blessed  sunshine,  they  pierce  the 
dense  cold  gloom  which  surrounds  and  invests 
Israel's  present.  To  think  upon  the  gathering 
together  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  kingdom, 
over  which  the  Beloved,  the  Eedeemer,  and  King 
of  Israel,  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  shall  reign  for 
evermore. 
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CHAJTEE  XXV. 

THE    BEOINNINO    OF    80BB0W8. 

'^  Alas!  for  love,  if  th&u  wert  all 
And  nought  beyond — 0  Earth!" 

MB8.  HE1UH8. 

'*  Alas  I  for  earthly  joy,  and  hope,  and  love. 

Thus  stricken  down,  even  in  their  holiest  hoar ! 
What  deep,  heart-wringing  anguish  mnst  they  prore 

Who  live  to  weep  the  blasted  tree  and  flower! 
O,  woe,  deep  woe,  to  earthly  love's  fond  trust !" 

HBS.  BKBUBT. 

Ov  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Adeline  re- 
turned home  to  condude  all  preparations  previous 
to  her  marriage  with  Isaac.  It  had  long  been  de- 
cided that,  like  his  brother  David's,  it  should  be 
held  at  Mr.  Cohen's ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  from 
the  one  of  which  we  hare  spoken,  the  usual  feast- 
ing was  to  commence. 

Adeline  had  little  to  do ;  her  dresswas  all  made 
up ;  so  she  went  on  with  the  common  routine  of 
home  employments.  When  even  was  come,  and 
her  father  had  done  business,  she,  as  usual,  warmed 
his  slippers  for  him,  washed  his  bald  head  in 
warm  water  and  brushed  his  hair,  whilst  he 
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quietly  meditated  in  his  chair,  placed  before  him 
some  jelly  and  the  leg  and  wing  of  a  chicken, 
poured  out  hiB  champagne,  and  then  played  to 
him  while  he  drunk  it  —  for,  like  higher  people 
than  he,  Steinberg  loved  music  at  his  meals. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  music.  Adeline  was 
busily  tossing  the  leaves  of  her  book  in  search  of 
another  piece  that  she  knew  he  liked.  Steinberg 
sipped  away  at  his  wine  with  tremendous  rapidity. 

**  You  mont  shing  muzig  wit  me  many  times 
now,  Ada." 

"  No,  dear  papa ;  not  at  present.  But  I  shall 
offcen  see  you  still ;  and  then  you  must  fancy  I  am 
your  little  girl  again.  For  I  shall  claim  to  do  all 
my  old  offices  for  you,  by  way  of  an  extra  plea- 
sure, you  know." 

Steinberg  grunted  a  little. 

"  Don't  you  miah  your  marito  wazh  eine  greater 
man  mit  you?" 

"Indeed,  papa,  it  is  with  much  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  shall  enter  on  my  engagements 
with  Mr.  Cohen.  To  think  that  a  man  so  noble, 
so  excellent  in  all  things,  has  selected  such  an  one 
as  myself  to  be  the  keeper  of  his  life-long  happiness, 
overwhelms  me;  for  I  feel  almost  incapable  of 
rightly  discharging  so  great  a  trust.  My  help  is 
laid  on  God ;  that  is  my  confidence.  Though  I 
incline  to  suppose,  dear  father,  that  perhaps  I  do 
not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  great- 
Isaac  may  have  niunberless  equals ;  but  in  my 
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opinion  he  cannot  haTe  superiors  in  loveliness  of 
character.  To  ffM/'  and  she  smiled  gaily  npon 
her  fnther,  ''  he  seems  nearer  to  perfecticm  than 
anybody  I  ever  saw." 

""Nor,  no;  dat  eesh  vot  I  meansh  not/'  said 
Bteinberg,  screwing  up  his  nose  till  it  took  a 
nderial  aspect.  "Mouldn't  yon  likesh  to  be  a 
lady — a  eantessaf 

Adeline  thought  his  question,  and  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  it  was  put,  a  very  strange  one ; 
especially  at  such  a  time  as  that.  And  she  had 
to  wait  a  little,  while  she  thought  on  his  probable 
intention^  and  what  she  must  reply. 

*'  No,  papa ;  plain  Mrs.  Cohen  is  best.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  would  be  well  to  see  our  people 
inyested  with  titles ;  it  might,  I  fear,  render  them 
less  thoughtful  of  thdr  duty  as  Hebrews." 

*^  Well,  my  dear  child,"  said  Steinberg,  in  a 
very  slow,  tender  voice,  and  while  saying  it  he 
pulled  off  one  of  his  slippers  and  then  put  it  on 
again,  *'Vm  gotch  a  better  huzhbent  to  live 
mit  you.  He'sh  an  earl,  too,  he  ish ;  one  of  them 
two  gentlemensh  you  shoe  ven  you  come  for  the 
ten  shillings — him  wit  a  short  boty  and  red 
hair." 

^'0,  papa!"  exclaimed  Adeline,  in  breathless 
terror.  Her  large  blue  eyes  dilated,  her  features 
were  fixed  with  a  metallic  sharpness,  her  knees 
shook,  and  she  clenched  her  disengaged  left  hand 
until  the  nails  almost  penetrated  her  palm. 
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Now  don't  shot  yourself  againaht  him  before 
you  knowsh,"  he  saidy  hastily.  **  He'ah  eine  ber 
nice  man — ber  nice;  be  but  of  dat.  A  heart- 
goot  man,  too,  he  ish ;  and  eine  of  the  greateaht 
in  the  plache." 

Adeline's  breath  came  quick  and  short.  Her 
heart  beat  against  her  bosom  audibly ;  she  could 
hear  it.  Steinberg  heard  it.  She  drew  out  her 
handkerchief  and  passed  it  vacantly  across  her 
face.  She  was  stupified.  The  last  sentence  had 
fallen  lifeless  on  her  ear. 

Steinberg  waited  long.  She  did  not  speak  to 
him.  She  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  straight  upon 
the  fioor  before  her;  her  fingers  wildly  trifling 
with  the  gold  Yenetian  chain  which  drooped  from 
her  neck. 

''He  wash  here  on  Montag/'  he  said.  ''I 
gave  him  the  shimplest  direct  I  could — to  come 
on  Eritag  to  shee  you.  He  wantsh  to  marry  you 
mit  him  als  fast  als  he  can." 

Adeline  felt  cold.  For  a  few  moments  she 
thought  she  was  sinking  into  death.  She  threw 
her  arm  along  the  lower  keys  of  the  piano  to  sup- 
port herself;  they  rung  with  deep  bass  thunder, 
that  for  an  instant  startled  old  Steinberg  from  his 
propriety.  What  she  would  have  given  for  power 
to  weep,  but  her  soul's  tearful  spnngs  seemed  all 
dried  up. 

''  0,  papa,"  she  said,  very  slowly  and  faintly, 
after  this  solemn  stillness  had  continued  some 
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time.  "  0,  papa,  please  do  be  kind  enough  to 
ask  mother  to  come  here  directly.  I  want  at- 
tention. Do,  do  be  quick/'  she  pursued,  placing 
her  left  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  Vot  eesh  it  you  vantsh  mit  your  mother  ?" 
asked  old  Steinberg,  petulantly. 

'*  0,  don't,  don't,  dear  papa,  hesitate.  Do,  dear, 
go.  I'm  suf — fo — I — I  want  to  be  helped  to 
my  bed-room,"  she  said,  in  a  weak  and  dying 
Toice. 

Steinberg  shook  his  sides  in  the  manner  of  a 
great  sulky  school-boy,  and  twisted  in  his  chair. 

Adeline  raised  herself  to  her  feet.  She  tried 
to  walk  steadily  towards  the  door;  and  for  a  few 
steps  she  succeeded.  Then  the  spirit  which  had 
sustained  her  was  exhausted,  her  head  whirled, 
and  she  reeled  against  the  table.  Steinberg  got 
up  and  met  her. 

'*  Vot  ish  it  you  vantsh  to  go  mit  ?"  he  asked 
passionately. 

Weaving  her  arms  around  his  neck,  Adeline 
buried  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  ^*  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  wept." 

'*  Bonesh  of  Abraham!"  he  cried,  "is  thish  the 
short  of  dolors  you'm  intendin'  to  do  wit?  A 
pretty  ting,  eospetto  /  Here,  when  a  lord  of  the 
land  and  a  gute  man,  plentish  of  monese  and 
shervants,  offersh  to  take  you  mit  him  for  eine 
wife  —  you  oughtersh  to  be  heart-glad." 

"My  dear  father,  I  have  always  loved  you 
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— oh !  immeasorably — and  I  do  now ;  more  than 


ever." 


''And  for  dis  reason  I  vanish  to  shee  you 
shettled  weU  off." 

"  Mr.  Cohen,  my  dear  father,  will  place  me  in 
a  station  far  higher  than  I  desire.  0,  don't  be  so 
cruel  —  I  won't  believe  you  can  —  don't  take 
me  from  my  dearest  Mend  —  my  htuhand,  papa !" 
she  sobbed  passionately.  **  For  he  loves  me ;  and 
you  promised  me  to  him ;  and  God  heard  you  as 
well  as  man.  0,  you  fear  Him,  papa ;  He  will 
not  look  on  the  crushing  of  two  hearts  with  cold 
indifference." 

"Perdizione!  and  I  breaksh  for  your  gute. 
You  will  be  great  —  wife  mit  an  earl  —  have  a 
title  and  be  powerfulsh,  mit  plenty  of  monete 
—  Cid  vifard  rispettare  da  ognuno — that  will  make 
you  respected  by  all  the  world." 

''  0,  father,"  she  said,  imprinting  on  his  lips  a 
convulsive  kiss,  "am  I  dear  to  you  ?" 

"  Dearsh !  —  La  pupiUa  delV  oeehio  /  —  the  ap- 
ple of  my  eye !" 

''  I  am  not  able  to  stand ;  good  night,  dear 
papa,"  kissing  him  again,  and  she  looked  into  his 
eyes  through  her  tears ;  but  there  was  no  softness, 
no  relenting  there.  She  dropped  his  hand  and 
staggered  from  the  room. 

She  succeeded  in  dragging  her  trembling  frame 
up  the  stairs.  Then  her  strength  failed  utterly, 
and  she  fell  against  a  door,  as  she  was  in  the  act 
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of  grasping  the  liandle  to  sastain  herself.  It  was 
that  of  her  mother's  room.  Mrs.  Steinberg  al- 
ways retired  to  rest  at  half-past  nine,  punctnal  as 
the  clock.  Adeline's  light  fell  from  her  hand,  and 
she  hardly  saved  it  from  extingiiishing. 

The  sound  roused  Mrs.  Steinberg  from  sleep. 
But  all  was  peaceful ;  and  she  persuaded  herself 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  an 
unsatis&ctory  dream.  She  was  already  again 
midway  between  the  lands  of  life  and  death,  when 
the  same  noise,  but  not  so  loud  as  before — it  was 
made  by  Adeline  as  she  got  upon  her  fSeet — ^roused 
her  almost  like  a  cannon-shot  from  her  couch,  and 
caused  her  seriously  «to  inquire  whether  she  was 
sleeping  or  waking,  dreaming  or  acting.  She 
immediately  left  her  bed  and  opened  the  door. 
Adeline  was  just  disappearing  into  her  own  room. 

All  a  mother's  ready  fears  were  awakened  on 
the  instant.  She  leaped  to  her  side.  *'  Adeline, 
my  love !  what  is  this  ?" 

For  a  moment  Adeline's  thoughts  seemed  to 
collect;  and  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
mother's  neck,  she  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  of 
pleasure.  But  it  was  gone.  She  said  nothing; 
she  had  neither  tears  nor  words  now.  Her  fea- 
tures relapsed  into  the  same  fixed  and  stony 
sharpness,  and  her  eyes  were  lit  with  the  same 
fearful  fiery  brilliancy  as  before. 

Common  grie&  allow  the  heart  to  sigh,  and  the 
tears  to  flow,  and  the  tongue  to  communicate  its 
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sorrow  to  a  sympathisiiig  fiiend ;  but  great  ones, 
terrible  and  fiital,  stupify  the  sotd,  paralyse  the 
heart,  make  the  lips  mutey  and  suspend  all  the 
bodily  senses.  And  so  a  great  philosopher  has 
said,  ''  Ourm  Uv$9  loquuntur,  graves  stupent" 

Her  mother  placed  the  desolated  girl  in  a  chair, 
and  took  ap  her  long  white  hand ;  it  felt  like  the 
grave.  Bepeated  qnarreb  with  her  hnsband,  had 
given  Mrs.  Steinberg's  nerves  an  irremediable 
shake ;  so,  under  any  circumstanoes  calculated  to 
excite,  she  had  little  control  over  herself.  She 
rushed  to  the  door,  screaming  hysterically, 
''  Shetah !  Maacah !"  —  (two  female  servants)  — 
''  Help,  here !  Solomon !  Oo  for  somebody  in- 
stantly !  Adeline  is  dying !" 

The  sight  of  her  mother's  terror  caused  a  partial 
revulsion  of  feeling;  and  Adeline  rose,  saying, 
''  No,  no !  dear  mamma,  I  only  want  you.  Shut 
the  door ;  let  no  one  else  come  — fasten  it." 

''  0,  mamma !"  she  said,  throwing  herself  upon 
her  mother's  bosom,  when  she  returned,  *'  I'm 
very  glad  to  speak  to  you.  Eather  is  going  to 
separate  me  from  —  from  — ^  will  make  me  marry 
another — man  —  and  a  hateftd  one  —  and  a 
Gentile." 

"  The  old  wretch !"  cried  Mrs.  Steinberg,  in  a 
spasm  of  rage.  *'  That's  it,  is  it !  O  well,  we'll 
see  about  that.  I  say,  Adeline,  you  »haU  mairy 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  nobody  else.  There  now,  make 
yourself  quiet,  my  dear,"  she  said,  hastily.     "  I'll 
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get  you  some  wine';  it  will  help  to  bring  you 
round  again." 

Mrs.  Steinberg  quickly  came  back,  rattling  the 
bottle  and  glass  with  desperate  energy.  She 
trembled  with  passion.  The  cork  was  ejected 
from  the  botUe  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  and 
she  filled  a  large  glass ;  too  fall — ^it  ran  oyer  in 
streams.  ''I^ever  mind;  there,  Adeline,  my 
sweet  child,  drink  that  —  undress  directly  — drink 
it  up,  now — it  will  revive  you.  Go  to  bed.  Here, 
turn  round  a  bit;  let  me  unfasten  your. dress. 
Mind  and  try  to  get  to  sleep  as  quick  as  you  can ; 
don't  think,  but  make  yourself  quite  happy. 
I'm  going ;  pour  out  another  glass." 

**  Mamma,"  said  Adeline,  looking  in  her  &ce 
earnestly,  *'  now  do  let  me  intreat  you  to  have  no 
words  with  father.  You  wiU  make  yourself  very 
ill,  and  add  greatly  to  my  pain ;  and  you  know  no 
one  but  God  can  move  him  from  any  purpose.  0 
mamma,  if  you  will  pray  for  me,  you  may  do  me 
good ;  you  may  save  me.  Do— do  stay  here  with 
me.  I  don't  like  you  to  go  avray,  dear.  Put  on 
this  shawl.     There,  sit  down,  now,  by  me." 

"  Save  you,  Adeline !  Why  —  why  —  you  are 
not, — are  you — going  to  leave  Mr.  Cohen,  just 
because  of  him,  then  ?" 

"  0,  mother,  I  dare  do  nothing  else.  0,  it  is 
worse  than  death!  The  Lord  give  me  much 
strength,  or  I  shall  sin  greatly.  I  am  tempted  to 
murmur  bitterly ;  it  is  so  cruel,  wicked,  it  is  dis- 
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hononring  me.  O  hour  terrible  I  And,  my  dear 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  his  sufferings.  0  mother !  mo- 
ther !  help  me  to  bear  it!  O!"  and  the  heart- 
stricken  Adeline  fell  lifeless  npon  her  mother^s 
neck ;  her  ejelids  closed,  she  knew  and  felt  no 
more. 


The  midnight  had  passed.  Daring  the  whole  of 
this  time,  the  only  sign  of  life  which  Adeline 
exhibited,  was  a  slight  movement  of  the  chest,  and 
a  famt  soft  breathing,  if  the  ear  were  applied 
close  oyer  her  Ups.  She  moyed  a  little  now ;  and 
Kaacah,  who  sat  watching  over  her  with  trembling 
solicitude  —  for  she  loved  her,  who  could  help  it  ? 
—  observed  it  directly.  She  poured  some  wine 
into  a  glass,  and  with  a  teaspoon  administered  it 
very  gently. 

"  Thank  you,  always  kind  and  thoughtful,'^ 
Adeline  murmured,  "Amdous!  but,  my  dear 
friend,  you  should  not  be  anxious  at  so  small  a 

thing Now,  Isaac,  I  must  rest.    I 

am  a  sore  hindrance  to  you,  I  fear ;  but  I  am 
wearied,  for  the  ascent  has  been  steep  and  toil- 
some. Sit  by  me  here.  How  thriUingly  beau- 
tiful are  those  views  opposite  us,  on  both  sides 
of  the  lake.  I  cannot  tell  you  when  I  have  seen 
anything  that  affected  me  so  deeply.  And  all  is 
so  tranquil :  my  mind  accords  with  it.  My  peace- 
ful happy  spirit  reflects  these  lovely  scenes,  as 
calmly  as  the  blue  waters  those  beautiful  islands 
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within  them.  I  shall  carry  the  feeling  of  this  soft 
time  in  my  heart,  long  after  I  return  to  the  busy, 
fermenting  world.     I  think  we  must  often  Tisit 

this  spot Yes,  I  quite  think  as  you 

do  about  that.  Do  you  observe  those  fine  hills 
on  yonder  coast  ?  They  have  an  appearance  of 
vanishing  in  the  very  light.  0, 1  think  that  ex- 
cessively beautiful !  The  extreme  loveliness  of 
the  views  as  we  ascended,  the  desolate  look  of 
that  forest  of  black  pines  immediately  beneath  us, 
and  the  grand  spectacle  which  we  have  before  us 
here,  so  varies  and  sustains  the  interest,  that 
every  emotion  which  nature  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing seems  to  have  been  crowded  into  one  spot 
and  one  hour.  And  you  feel  so  too  ?  I  am  glad 
of  that.  But  I  can  always  assure  myself  what 
your  feeling  is,  because  a  perfect  union  certainly 
subsists  between  us  on  every  subject 

"  Isaac ;  Isaac !  Don't  run  down  that  steep  — 
it  frightens  me.     0  dear !  he  can't  stop  ! " 

Whilst  Adeline's  wanderings  were  expressive  of 
calmness  and  peace,  Maacah  stood  over  her  deter- 
mined not  to  interrupt.  But  now  that  her  ideas 
had  taken  a  condition  of  alarm,  she  thought  it  well 
to  try  to  disperse  them  and  to  inspire  more  quiet 
ones :  so  she  said,  "  Don't  terrify  yourself;  he 
has  got  down  quite  safe." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  I  cannot  see  him. 
Where  is  he,  then  ?  Why  doesn't  he  come  to  me  ? 
he  knows  where  he  left  me." 
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''  Bat  I  believe  lie  is  very  tired,  and  waits  to 
recover  himself.     You  know  he  ran  a  long  way." 

''  Why  are  you  here,  Maaoah  ?  It  is  not  so. 
0,  you  should  not  fear  to  tell  me  the  worst ;  it 
would  be  kinder,  and  I  can  bear  it  I  remember ; 
yes,  I  know  it  all  now.  0,  how  he  prayed,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  to  me :  and  0,  Maacah,  I  tried, 
but  I  couldn't  help  him.  His  loving,  imploring 
eyes !  I  see  them  yet;  and  &ther  was  by  him — 
he  wouldn't  save  him  for  me  —  and  he  kept  me 
back.  But  the  time  is  short.  Soon,  TningliTig 
with  the  loveliness  of  a  happier  land,  I  shaU  be 
imited  to  his  sweet  spirit  for  ever." 

Maacah  leaned  over  the  bedside,  weeping ;  the 
sound  reached  Adeline's  ear.  She  opened  her 
beautifully  blue  eyes.  Oh !  how  foil  of  deep  an- 
guish they  looked  !  and  turned  them  upon  her,  at 
the  same  time  holding  out  her  hand.  ''  0  Miss 
Steinberg !"  said  Maacah,  ''  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
comfort  you."  The  words  and  the  sight  of  the 
bed  and  the  fire,  with  all  the  accompaniments 
upon  her  table,  seemed  gradually  to  restore  her  to 
a  proper  sensibility ;  and  she  drew  a  long,  deep 
sigh. 

''Thank  you,  thank  you,  good  Maacah;  very 
much  I  thank  you.  But  don't  trouble  yourself; 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  unhappy  too.  Where  is 
dear  mamma  ?" 

"  She  is  in  bed  now." 

''  Something  haj  happened  ?" 
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'<  She  is  not  weU." 

''  O,  how  dreadM !  When  all  ihoiild  hare 
been  peace.  I  must  go  to  her/'  she  oontmued ; 
and  she  attempted  to  rise. 

^'MisB  Steinbei^,  yon  ought  to  keep  in  bed — 
at  least  till  morning.  Yon  must  feel  how  mnch 
you  want  rest." 

''But  I  cannot  take  it  till  I  hove  seen  my 
motiber/'  aeid  Adeline.  ''  Why  do  you  wish  to 
stay  me,  Maacah  V*  she  pursued,  as  the  maid  hdd 
up  her  hands  intreatingly. 

Wasting  for  no  reply,  Addine  glided  from  tiie 
room.  On  trying  her  mother's  door,  she  foimd  it 
&stened;  but  a  servant  immediately  opened  to 
her,  and  Adeline  walked  up  to  the  bed. 

^'What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  for  Mrs.  Steinbeig  was  in  a  light  sleep. 
**  A  Uow !  Oh,  my  precious  parent !  what  you 
haye  sofEered,  what  you  wiU  suffer,  £>r  me.  How 
long  has  she  slept  ?" 

^'Kotlong;  three  quarters  (€  an  hour,  pediaps." 

'^  Whan  she  awakes,  call  me,  Sherah,  even  if  I 
should  be  sleeping." 

''Now,  Maacah,"  said  Adeline,  when  she  xe- 
tamed  to  her  own  room,  ''you  will  oblige  me 
much  by  going  to  your  rest  directly.  I  am  very 
gratefdl  indeed  for  your  attention;  and  as  a 
^irther  favour,  Maacah,  I  beg  a  remembrance  in 
your  prayers." 

"The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  yoo.  Miss. 
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You  need  His  support  now,  and  you  will  surely 
have  it/'  sobbed  Maacah ;  who,  be  it  told,  was  a 
very  consistent,  affectionate,  pious-bearted  young 
Jewess. 

"I  do,  indeed,  require  more  tban  buman 
strengtb,"  replied  Adeline  tearfully;  and  she 
pressed  Maacab's  band  warmly  while  she  said  it. 
"Well,  I  shall  have  your  sympathies  and  your 
prayers.  Now  go,  there's  a  good  girl.  And 
mind,  I  shall  be  well  enough ;  don't  you  think  of 
rising  till  you  have  had  sufficient  repose.  Good 
night." 
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**  Love's  words  axe  wxit  on  rose-lesves,  bat  with  tears !" 

Li.  £•  Ii. 

As  soon  as  Maacah  was  gone,  Adeline  spread  her 
desk  open  before  her,  to  write  a  letter  for  Isaac. 
She  took  up  her  pen' tremnlonslyy  and  rapidly 
traced  a  few  sentences.  Then  she  as  hastily  seized 
the  sheet,  and,  crumpling  it  in  her  hand,  toss^  it 
into  the  fire.  She  placed  another  sheet;  but  be- 
fore she  began  afresh,  she  leaned  her  head  oyer 
her  desk,  and  though  she  uttered  scarcely  a  sound, 
the  convulfiiYe  throes  which  quiyered  through  the 
whole  length  of  her  frame,  and  the  large  tear- 
drops which  forced  themselyes  between  her  long 
taper  fingers  and  rested  upon  her  hand,  sufficiently 
attested  the  mighty  agony  of  her  spirit.  In  a 
little  while  she  suddenly  drew  herself  up,  and, 
dashing  away  the  tears  with  her  handkerchief, 
took  her  pen  and  quickly  wrote  off  the  letter. 
We  shall  giye  it  in  just  her  own  words. 
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"  My  dea&est  Fkibitd, 

"I  desire  to  see  you — ^here — ^at  the  very 
earlieBt  you  can  pennit. 

''  I  wish  you  to  come  to  me  with  a  mind  forti- 
fied against  sorrow,  for  I  have  painful  tidings  to 
communicate — ^tidings  which  I  incline  to  belieye 
yon  will  feel  very  severely.  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  they  are  now,  because  I  want  to  have  you 
by  me  when  I  do  it.  You  know  how  greatly  I 
suffer  when  anything  occurs  to  grieve  you ;  tiien, 
for  my  sake,  too,  I  beseech  you  to  preserve  your 
feelings  in  strict  command.  Keep  your  mind  in 
perfect  tranquillity.  Do  not  weaken  it  by  alarm, 
neither  by  attempting  to  g^ess  the  import  of  my 
knowledge;  rely  upon  it,  there  is  scarcely  one 
probability  that  you  can  imagine  it.  I  tell  you 
so  much,  my  beloved  Mend,  from  a  double  cause 
— in  some  measure  to  prevent  those  fears  which, 
through  your  intention  to  come  for  me  so  soon  as 
to-morrow,  you  else  would  have  had ;  but,  most 
of  all,  because  the  information  should  not  be  given 
you  with  unkind  abruptness.  Yet,  mark,  if  you 
do  not  come  to  me  exhibiting  the  same  calm  grace 
of  mental  serenity,  which  you  usually  display  in 
seasons  of  sorrow — and  I  shall  take  much  notice 
— I  shall  perhaps  think  it  my  duty  to  allow  you 
to  depart  without  even  a  hint  of  what  I  have  to 
make  known. 

You  have  kindly  said  to  me,  that  ever  since 
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our  happy  engagement  commenced,  I  have  alwa3r8 
succeeded  in  so  relieving  you  of  trouble  that,  you 
ever  recur  to  me  as  a  sort  of  refuge.  Well,  my 
dearest  Mend  —  though  perhaps  this  influence 
which  I  have  been  able  to  exercise  for  you,  is 
principally  owing  to  your  deep  feeling  of  affection 
— come  to  me  again;  and  whUe  pillowing  your 
head  upon  Adeline's  bosom,  there  pour  out  your 
grie&.  And  if  it  affect  you  so  much,  I  will 
bathe  your  throbbing  temples  with  the  tears  of 
fervent  soul-deep  sympathy.  In  everything  which 
concerns  you  I  have  an  equal  concern ;  so  I  feel 
this  sorrow  as  powerfully — ^more  powerfully,  oh, 
much  more  powerftiUy !  than  if  it  were  aU  my  own. 

"  Now  speed  you  hither.  If  you  cannot  come 
directly,  come  at  any  other  hour  you  can  ;  I  shall 
certainly  be"  at  home  the  whole  day. 

"Till  I  see  you,  farewell,  my  dearest  friend. 
To  the  God  of  love  I  commend  you. 

*'  Assure  yourself  that  you  possess  the  undimi- 
nished esteem  and  affection  of 

"Adeline." 

At  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  a 
messenger  was  despatched  with  the  letter.  Whilst 
it  was  on  its  progress  towards  Mr.  Cohen's,  Adeline 
sought  her  father.  Not  because  she  had  a  hope  of 
softening  him ;  but  she  felt  it  a  duty  which  she 
owed  to  Isaac,  to  leave  no  means  unused  that 
might,  by  any  possibility,  induce  him  to  relent. 
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So  she  went  down  into  the  break&ust-parlour, 
where  old  Steinberg  was  guzzling  away  at  his 
fifth  solitary  cup,  and  mnmpling  his  sixth  mnffin. 

''Gk)od  morning,  dear  papa.  Are  you  quite 
well?"  said  Adeline.  And  she  threw  her  arms 
upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  still  continuing  to 
hang  over  him,  with  her  deep,  loving  eyes  looking 
into  his,  as  she  waited  for  his  reply. 

"e/a.'  jaP^  jerked  out  Steioberg,  "Fse  ber 
nice,  sur." 

''  Allow  me,  my  dear  father,"  said  Adeline,  as 
he  put  down  the  cup,  the  contents  of  which  he 
had  continued  to  absorb  with  tremendous  suspi- 
rations,  and  vortex-like  Airy,  ever  since  she  came 
into  the  room,  and  began  to  prepare  it  for  the 
sixth  fill. 

Steinberg  grumbled  out  a  concession  that  she 
might  do  it  for  him. 

''  I  am  pained  inexpressibly,  when  I  think  you 
were  last  evening  angry  with  mamma  on  my  ^- 
count,"  said  Adeline,  when  Steinberg  had  again 
composed  himself  for  meditation  over  his  coffee. 
"  Don't  be  so  any  longer,  papa,  will  you  ?" 

"  CosPETTo !  Let  her  attendsh  wit  her  own 
beesnesse  den.  She  has  gotch  too  much  strepitus- 
ness  of  voice.  £lla  parla  incessabilmente  —  her 
tongue  runs  perpetually." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  you  remember  how  ex- 
cessively sensitive  she  always  was ;  the  smallest 
thing  jars  upon  her  nerves  dreadfully.    And  I 
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hare  remarked  that  lately  this  extreme  sensibility 
has  much  increased.  Papa,  I  know  how  much 
she  loyes  you ;  and  these  things  are  grieving  her 
to  death.  Love  is  the  grand  element  of  >  her 
existence;  she  can  live  in  no  other.  Oh,  my 
dear  father,  if  you  would  go  up  to  her,  and  kiss 
her,  and  speak  kindly  to  her.  She  is  very,  very 
ill  indeed,  and  it  would  help  to  recover  her." 

"l^a,  na,"  growled  Steinberg.  "Ven  she 
vanish  me  nexht  time,  she'll  have  to  came  afkersh 
me.  If  I'm  troubleshd  mit  much  more  of  her 
dolors  wit  me,  I'll  divorce  her — vat  do  you  tink 
mit  dat  now  ?" 

''  Eather !  you  inrsr  not  speak  of  my  beloved 
mother  in  that  way !"  said  Adeline  passionately. 
* '  She  is  too  excellent  to  have  that  disgrace  thrown 
upon  her,  or  even  to  have  the  thought  held  against 
her.  But  I'm  sure  you  can't  intend  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  believe  you 
could  separate  from  her.  Oh,  papa,  she  has 
doubtless  many  failings,  but  she  is  a  lovely 
woman,  a  lovely  wife.  Do,  dear,  try  to  tmder- 
stand  her  better;  bear  with  her  weaknesses;  love 
her  for  and  applaud  her  excellences,  and  she  would 
spend  her  life  in  trying  to  make  you  very  happy ; 
she  couldn't  help  it." 

''Ya,  ya!  for  dis  reason  I  hates  not  your 
mother ;  let  her  keep  to  her  own  beesnesse." 

"  Papa,  you  must  expect  her  to  be  concerned 
on  my  account,  because  she  loves  me  very  dearly 
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indeed ;  and  think  how  suddenly  I  told  her  yonr 
deedres  about  me." 

'<  Yer  well;  she  loves  you  not  als  I  dosh.  If 
sho,  she  mouldn't  mis-advise  you  for  your  gute." 

Adeline  made  no  reply. 

'*  I  tink,  my  lovesh/'  old  Steinberg  began  again, 
and  he  plunged  both  his  hands  quite  out  of  sight 
into  the  pockets  of  his  under  garment,  laid  him- 
self back  comfortably  in  his  chair,  and,  with 
gingerly  careMness,  stretched  his  legs  out  before 
the  fire — ''  I  tink  de  Lord  als  bin  ber  gute  to  you 
to  bless  you  so  nice  in  such  a  manner.  Now,  you 
shee,  you  mill  be  ein  great  person,  and  ablesh  to 
do  much  for  your  pipplesh  in  monete  and  influ- 
ence, and  so  following.  You  are  not  ein  halb 
tenkful  sufficient  als  you  should.  De  Earl  Yemen 
is  a  ber  true  and  fidr  man  in  all  tings — ^wen  you 
acquaints  wit  him  you  null  tell  me  so— and  you 
oughtsh  to  much  love  him  and  be  ver  kind,  tan- 
tamount as  to  say  '  dis  is  de  leastest  preis  I  can 
pay  you  for  als  your  gootness  for  me.'  Den  you 
win  make  him  better,  because  de  woman  he  lives 
mit  at  dis  present  is  not  wife  mit  him,  and  you 
will  preventsh  him  from  sin;  for  vich  ting  de 
Lord  mill  bless  you." 

"  Father,  is  it  your  final  command  that  I  see 
this  gentleman  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Ya,  ya.     Shertinly  it  is." 

"  And  that,  if  he  request  it  from  me,  I  give 
him  my  consent  for  marriage  ?" 
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Ya.  Ber  nice  —  ber  gate.  And  als  well 
mind,  I  musht  have  you  to  be  yer  proper  and  £ur 
to  him — als  you  say  to  bim  be  ver  kind  and 
affection,  and  gate/'  said  Steinberg,  bustling  up. 
Adeline  had  asked  the  questions  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
found calmness — ^her  anguish  was  too  mighty,  too 
engrossing,  to  be  expressed  by  passion,  or  even  to 
allow  strength  for  it;  and  Steinberg  persuaded 
himself  it  was  because  she  had  become  more  re- 
conciled to  his  will. 

**  I  expect  Mr.  Cohen  here  this  morning,  my 
dear  father  —  then  I  am  to  say  to  him,  that, 
although  the  day  for  my  marriage  with  hi'm  had 
been  fixed,  and  is  now  so  near,  you  permit  me  to 
receive  his  affection  no  longer." 

''  Ja,  ja — that's  easy  donesh — nen%a  moUafatiea 
— with  little  trouble." 

Adeline  leaned  her  hot  forehead  upon  her  hand, 
and  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek  fast — oh ! 
those  fearfdl  tears ! — so  calm  ! — so  quiet ! — and 
her  soul  was  in  them !  Life  sheds  such  tears  but 
once. 

"  You  mushn't  drew  yourself  in  irritations  ein 
behalb  of  Mr.  Cohen,  Adeline.  In  eine  wick  or 
two  he'U  gitsh  another  amanU — ^sweetheart ;"  and 
Steinberg  laughed.  ''  He'sh  only  had  ein  imhri- 
actura — fuddling-bout ;"  and  Steinbei^  laughed 
again. 

"  I  shall  obey  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Adeline, 
rising.     She  kissed  him  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
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room,  leaying  Steinberg  to  chuckle  and  snigger 
with  himself,  over  the  delightful  ease  of  mind 
with  which  she  now  consented  to  the  change. 
"  Quetto  pare  ragionevoU — ^that  seems  reasonable/' 
he  yentriloquised  \  and  he  took  an  enormous  fist- 
full  of  snuff  and  let  fall  a  deal  of  it  about  his 
waistcoat  flaps,  quit  embrowning  his  rusty  old 
coat-coUar  and  shirt-frill.  And  then  he  went  to 
his  strong  box  and  took  out  several  bundles  of 
biUs,  a  drawerM  of  loose  cash,  and  his  dirty, 
shabby  account-book,  aud  began,  for  the  dozenth 
time  that  week,  "  to  hecom$  how  his  shavins  and 
losshes  shtood  mit  him." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ISAAC  AND   ADELINE. 

"  YoQ  would  say  something  that  is  sad — ^Speak !" 

Shaespere. 

**  And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 
From  woman's  breaking  heart  T* 

Mbs.  Hxmanb. 

* 

'*  Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on ! 
We  have  the  blessed  heaven  in  view, 
Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won/' 

Idem. 

^  It  is  a  fearfnl  thing 
To  love  as  I  love  thee ;  to  feel  the  world, 
The  beautiful,  the  bright,  joy-giving  world, 
A  blank  without  thee." 

Ij.  £.  Ij« 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  this  conversation 
when  Isaac  drove  up  to  the  door.  He  was,  as 
usual,  shown  in  without  ceremony.  Adeline  was 
lying  at  full  length  upon  a  lounge,  absorbed  in 
thought,  as  he  stepped  into  the  room. 

**  This  is  kind,  to  come  so  quickly,''  she  said, 
as  she  rose  and  pcesented  him  her  hand. 
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*' On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "I  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  to-day.  You  know 
it  is  quite  an  axiom,  that  the  nearer  such  relations 
as  ours  approach  completion,  the  more  jealous  one 
becomes  of  separation,  and  the  more  impatient  to 
shorten  it." 

"You  observed,  Isaac,  what  I  told  you?"  she 
inquired,  with  her  usual  perfect  serenity. 

''  0  yes ;  and  I  am  come  quite  prepared  and  de- 
sirous to  know  what  it  is.  But,  first,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  I  have  come  with  a  hope  that  you 
would  kindly  consent  to  accompany  me  home  to- 
day. It  is  only  a  difference  of  a  few  hours;  and 
you  said  you  had  no  particular  engagements  to 
Ifulfil,  you  remember.  Then,  if  you  wiU  come, 
you  can  tell  me  as  we  are  riding  home.  Moreover, 
let  me  say  to  you,  I  don't  in  this  express  my  own 
wishes  merely.  Father,  Mary,  Miss  St.  Maur — 
indeed  everybody  at  home,  urged  me  to  make  the 
same  request.  Now  do,  dearest  Adeline,  grant  it ; 
will  you?" 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  not  properly 
thought  on  what  I  said,"  replied  Adeline.  "  If 
you  had — ^tf  you  had  come  as  I  would  have  had 
you,  with  a  mind  expecting  sorrow,  I  think  you 
would  have  asked  me  to  make  it  known  to  you 
without  delay." 

"  Is  it  so  very  dreadful,  then,  really  ?"  inquired 
Isaac.  "You  are  so  exceedingly  kind  to  me 
always,  Adeline,  and  feel  so  deeply  about  anything 
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that  alFects  me,  that  I,  perhaps,  have  not  attached 
suoli  weight  as  I  ought  to  what  you  said.  Tou 
look  very  seriotifl ;  what  has  happened  ?" 

*'  I  told  you  it  was  a  seyere  sonow/'  she  sidd 
steadily.  ''  It  is  one,  Isaac,  which  you  will  fbel 
profoundly.  Now,  nerve  yourself — keep  calm — 
come  and  sit  down  by  me  while  I  teU  you,"  she 
pursued,  in  a  delicately  modulated  Yoice,  and 
there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  it.  **  And,  after  so 
much  as  I  have  hinted,  it  would  be  a  cruel  kind- 
ness to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  worst  firom  you 
any  longer."  She  rose  and  hung  oyer  his  bosom, 
and  her  long  glossy  tresses  fell  shadowingly  around 
his  face  and  neck  —  there  was  a  soft  silence. 
"  Your — poor — ^Adeline  will  be  cruelly — ^tom  from 
you,"  she  said  in  a  gentle,  lute-Hke  yoice. 

Isaac  answered  nothing. 

"  But,"  continued  Adeline,  in  the  same  angelic 
tone,  and  she  laid  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  "thy 
gracious  Father  wiU  not  forsake  thee,  my  sweet 
Mend,  will  not  forsake  thee,  if  thou  dost  not  for- 
sake Him.  Look  up  to  God,  and  find  there  ihe 
compensation  for  that  happiness  which  man  has 
denied  thee.  Though  thy  cup  of  sorrow  oyer- 
flows — ^though  anguish  presses  heavily  upon  thee, 
poor  sufferer — ^though  thy  hopes  are  blighted — 
thy  heart  lacerated — ^thy  affections  thrown  back  a 
bitter  load  upon  thy  soul — ^though  life  has  called 
thee  to  its  trials,  the  evil  days  are  on  the  wing 
when  *  thou  shalt  say  thou  hast  no  pleasure  in 
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them;'  yea,  have  already  descended.  Yet  fix 
thy  thoughts  upon  objects  of  higher  yalue-— ob- 
jects of  immortal  hope — objects  that  will  ennoble 
thy  mind,  raise  it  above  the  vain  dreams  of  earthly 
happiness,  and  cause  it  to  constantly  tend  towards 
that  precious  being,  where  thy  felicity  will  be  per- 
fect and  everlasting.  Give  thyself  entirely  to  thy 
Xing ;  repose  on  His  care  and  wisdom  in  directing 
thee.  In  these  days  of  trial  and  of  awe  '  His 
Spirit  shall  be  with  thee ;'  thou  shalt  fear  no  ill, 
for  amidst  all  the  suffering  that  surrounds  thee 
'He  shall  restore  thy  soul — ^His  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  thee. '  Strengthen  thine  heart, 
then,  my  beloved  friend ;  '  the  Lord  Himself  is 
thy  Shepherd,  thou  shalt  not  want;  amid  the 
green  pastures  and  by  the  still  waters'  He  will 
make  thy  spirit  to  repose.  His  hand  afflicts  that 
thou  mayest  know  the  true  value  of  the  attractions 
of  this  transitory  life,  and  not  suffer  thy  wishes 
mainly  to  centre  in  them — using  only  the  best 
and  purest  of  them  as  aids  in  thy  progress  towards 
the  skies ;  as  things  given  to  cheer  thee,  Minting 
pilgrim,  on  thy  road  to  the  abodes  where  all  is 
love,  for  aU  is  God." 

Honour  to  thy  noble  woman' s  heart !  Forgetting 
its  own  anguish  in  the  care  for  its  cherished  one. 
Every  fibre  in  Adeline's  soul  was  crushed,  and  it 
was  with  a  mighty  effort  that  she  raised  even  her 
weeping  eyes  to  heaven ;  but  she  spoke  brave  and 
strong. 
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"  *  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth,'  was  tho 
exclamation  with  which  Joh  animated  his  trast  in 
God,  when  groaning  beneath  an  oyerwhebning 
weight  of  woe.  And  in  this  must  we  be  confident, 
'I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth.'  He  only 
can  give  as  a  satisfying  portion  in  this  life  and 
open  to  us  at  last  the  portals  of  the  skies,  and  in- 
troduce us  to  the  eternal  joys  in  His  presence — 
joys,  Isaac,  which  no  man  can  take  from  us.  No 
suffering  enters  there — no  imcertainty — ^no  dis- 
appointment can  be  felt  there.  Eaise,  sad  mourner, 
then,  thy  streaming  eyes  from  the  ground.  Has 
the  object  of  thy  most  tender  affection  been  rudely 
snatched  from  thee  ? — ^hast  thou,  like  Job,  lost  all 
thy  possesfiionB? — still  thy  loss  is  but  dust — 
merely  dust.  God  remains  with  thee,  and  shall 
remain  with  thee  for  ever ;  and  He  is  all  and  in 
all.  He  would  sooner  break  His  covenant  of  day 
and  night,  so  that  there  should  not  be  light  in  its 
season,  than  allow  anything  to  harm  thee,  for 
thou  art  one  of  His  children.  Your  Adeline  loves 
you,  my  precious  Mend,  and  she  will  continue  to 
love  you  and  honour  your  memory  while  her 
being  continues ;  but  what  is  my  love,  compared 
with  God's  for  you  ?  He  loves  you  in  a  manner  of 
which  you  and  I  can  form  no  conception,  and 
which  archangels  can  never  tell  us.  The  storms 
of  life  may  rage  with  fearful  violence — ^we  may 
look  in  vain  for  some  prospect  of  their  abating — 
no  starry  gleam  may  be  present  to  g^de  the  pen- 
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sive  traveller  on  his  way — no  ray  of  heavenly 
light  be  seen  to  brighten  the  dreary  wilderness 
we  are  crossing — but  we  shall  not  be  lost — ^God 
will  sustain  us,  even  when  the  world  is  vanishing 
from  our  dim  and  fading  eyes,  and  the  outspread 
wings  of  Death  overshadow  us.  And  when  life  and 
its  conflicts  shall  have  at  last  ended,  all  will  be  re- 
warded with  love,  eternal,  immortal,  immeasurable, 
unsearchable.  In  that  blissful  being,  my  dear 
Mend,  '  the  Lord  shaU  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended;' 
and  thine  Adeline,  joined  to  thee  for  ever,  shall 
love  thee  with  a  love  brighter,  purer,  deeper,  than 
any  she  now  has  to  bestow ;  and  otir  feet,  sandalled 
with  immortality,  shall,  in  company  with  the  holy 
angels  and  happy  spirits,  wander  upon  the  soft 
margin  of  the  waters  of  eternal  life.  All,  all  is 
peaceful  there — all  is  loving  there — all  is  happy 
there !  Oh !  it  is  beautiful !  Isaac,"  she  said, 
again  bending  to  kiss  him,  'Met  us  forget  time  ! 
Let  us  think  of  eternity !  assured  of  this,  that 
our  most  vivid  conceptions  of  the  happiness,  the 
joy,  the  peace  we  shall  there  have  in  reversion  for 
our  sorrows  here,  fSaU  as  infinitely  short  of  the 
reality,  as  our  dim  and  dark  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  Beiog  that  He  is 
— and  God  is  Heaven." 

"  0,  my  lovely  friend !"  said  Isaac,  with  a  gush 
of  passionate  feeling,  "  how  can  I  give  thee  up  } 
It's  impossible !    0  God !  is  this  the  end  of  all 
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OUT  happy  hours,  and  sweet  communings  of  soul, 
Adeline  ?  Love  is  the  same  feeling  in  Deity  and 
humanity ;  an  earthly  parent  thinks  Ufc  itself  is 
of  far  less  consequence  than  the  happiness  of  his 
children;  hut  I  hare  no  wish  that  your  father 
should  have  the  punishment  of  this  anguish  in- 
flicted upon  him.  No.  I  pray  fervently  —  and 
I  will  helieve  we  are  Qod's  children,  since  He  has 
declared  he  will  not  despise  the  offering  of  a  bro- 
ken and  a  contrite  heart  —  I  pray  fervently  that 
He  will  forgive  our  wrong-doer.  Well,  life  to  me 
has  ended  now.  I  have  done  with  all.  What 
are  you  taken  from  me  for  ?  " 

''  To  be  married,  Isaac,  to  another  man ;  and, 
oh !  such  an  one !  I  strive  to  view  no  human 
being  with  contempt,  but  though  I  have  only  seen 
him  once  —  and  that  but  for  a  moment —  I  be- 
lieve he  is  one  of  the  lowest,  most  grovelling 
natures  to  be  easily  found ;  and  he  is  a  Gbntile  ; 
and  I  am  to  be  sold  to  him  for  money  and  a 
position.  Isaac,  don't  say  what  you  think  j  let  me 
honour  my  parent  with  all  my  heart  if  I  can." 

"  0,  Adeline,  do  have  mercy  upon  me  ! "  ex- 
claimed Isaac,  clasping  her  hand  and  falling  upon 
his  knees  before  her,  while  noble  manly  tears 
flowed  down  his  cheeks.  *'  Don't  kill  me,  Adeline. 
Do  not  send  me  forth  unblessed  and  blighted,  to 
wander  on  the  cold  bleak  wilderness  of  life !" 

"  My  dearest  friend ! "  said  Adeline,  stooping 
to  embrace  him,  "  for  my  sake  rise.      Tempt  me 
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not  to  the  commission  of  such  a  sin^  lest  I  prove 
too  weak  to  withstand  the  deep  yearnings  of  my 
own  heart  and  your  anguish.  Kise,  I  beg  you. 
Come  and  repose  yourself  on  my  bosom,  and  I  will 
kiss  your  crushed  spirit  into  peace,  if  I  have 
power  left  me.     Come.'' 

"  Is  it  not  commanded  that  you  shall  not  marry 
strangers  ? "  said  Isaac,  passionately. 

"  Yes.  But  Isaac,  my  father  commands !  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  oyerrules  that  pro- 
hibition. Marriage  with  strangers  is,  by  the  law, 
only  to  be  punished  by  putting  the  offender  out  of 
the  synagogue;  disobedience  to  parents,  by  stoning 
to  death.  My  &ther  has  taken  the  responsibility  of 
compelling  me ;  I  dare  not  refuse  him.  I  feel  I 
am  sinless  in  the  matter.  Now  do  let  me  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  come  and  recline  upon  the 
sofa ;  I  wiU  sit  by  you.  Eirst  I  will  get  you 
some  wine ;  it  will  refresh  your  prostrate  body,  at 
any  rate." 

"  Oh,  Adeline,  God  help  me  now  ! "  he  said, 
when  she  returned.  *'  All  is  taken  from  me,  at 
one  fell  stroke.  You  were  my  sun,  Adeline.  Al- 
ready had  its  beams  gleamed  upon  me  with  mes- 
sages from  heaven ;  and  in  its  genial  influences  I 
received  freshness  and  fragrance.  It  has  gone 
down  now  then,  for  ever — ^before  it  had  folly 
risen  upon  me ;  and  left  me  in  all,  all  blackness, 
all  darkness  visible.  0,  my  heart !  It  wUl  feel 
nothing  again." 
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"  You  feel  as  if  you  wonld  not,  in  these  bitter 
first  moments,"  replied  Adeline.  "  But  you  will 
find — for  I  know  you  well,  my  dear  fiiend  — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  your  spirit  wiU  be  more 
merciful,  more  kind,  more  tender  than  eyer, 
when  the  first  woe  is  past.  It  will  make  you  feel 
that  there  is  a  value  in  affection — make  you 
attach  a  mighty  fearfdlness  to  its  being  outraged, 
which  you  had  never  half  supposed  before." 

"  See  here,  my  beloved  Adeline,"  he  said,  in 
the  serene,  mournful  tone  which  is  the  language 
of  the  souFs  utter  anguish,  as  he  took  out  a  small, 
delicate,  purple  enamel  watch,  attached  to  a  very 
slight,  exquisitely-fashioned  chain.  '*  See  here,  I 
bought  this  for  you  as  I  was  going  home  yester- 
day,— bought  it  to  give  you  to-morrow  as  I 
thought — when — when  —  "  Ah!  relieve  thy 
heart-break !  let  thy  tears  flow,  poor  crushed  one ! 
We  pause  in  honouring  silence  —  thy  sorrows 
wring  a  sympathising  tear  from  all  young  and 
gentle  hearts. 

''  And  here,"  and  he  touched  the  spring  me- 
chanically, and  took  out  a  white  leaf,  ''here  is 
the  dried  leaf  of  one  of  those  water-lilies,  which 
you  planted  by  the  little  fountain  in  our  garden 
—  Mary  dried  it  for  me  so  beautifully  —  and  on 
it,  you  see,  in  small  rose-coloured  letters,  I  have 
painted  your  name,  and  the  date  I  intended  to 
give  it  you.  Will  you  still  accept  it  as  my — 
last — gift  to  you,  sweet  Adeline  ?" 
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"0,  yes,  that  I  will!  and  cherish  it  more 
fondly  than  all  the  rest,"  said  Adeline,  her  face 
hedewed  with  tears.  "  Place  it,  Isaac,  around  my 
neck  with  yonr  own  hands ;  and  it  shall  never, 
never,  he  taken  off  again,  until  it  is  removed  hy 
those  who  perform  the  last  offices  for  my  lifeless 
dust — and  if  I  have  timely  intimation  of  my 
death,  I  shall  request  that  it  he  left  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  tomh." 

«  Thank  you,  thank  you,  for  that  precious  ex- 
pression of  your  affection,"  said  Isaac.  ''  I  will 
wind  it  up  for  you,  and  set  it  to  right  time,  hy 
my  own  watch  first.  There,"  he  said  again,  as 
he  kissed  it  and  hung  it  on  her  bosom,  **  more 
blest  than  I — that  bosom  I  expected  would — 
but  let  me  cease !  it  is  all  over  now." 

"Poor  Mary  will  feel  this  most  cuttingly — I 
dread  to  make  it  known  to  her,"  he  said,  a  little 
time  afterwards.  "It  was  but  this  morning,  as 
I  was  coming  away,  that  she  congratulated  me 
upon  how  soon  she  would  be  able  to  lay  aside 
the  distant  style  of  friend,  in  addressing  you,  for 
the  more  loving  one  of  sister.  I  am  concerned 
about  her  more  than  ai)y  one  else  at  home — they 
will  all  feel  it,  especially  father — but  it  will 
make  Mary  iU." 

"  The  Lord  bless  her  and  be  with  her !"  said 
Adeline  earnestly.  "Assure  her  of  my  most  fer- 
vent love — tell  her  I  shall  never  cease  to  love 
her,  and  pray  for  her ;  and  desire  her  to  do  the 
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same  for  me.  But  don't  you  think,  Isaac,  she 
could  come  here  to  see  me? — to*morrow  after- 
noon, perhaps,  she  could  come,  and  then  she 
could  stay  through  the  sahbath  with  me." 

''  I'll  ask  her,"  said  Isaac,  in  a  dry,  sad  voice. 
*'  But  do  you  mean  to  say,  Adeline,"  he  added 
almost  directly,  "  that  after  to-day  you  are  not 
going  to  allow  me  to  see  you  any  more  ?" 

''  0  no,  Isaac.  It  is  what  I  wanted.  I  should 
not  have  liked,  perhaps,  to  ask  it  of  you.  I  am 
glad  you  have  offered  it.  You  shall  see  me  when- 
ever you  choose  to  come — if — " 

''  I  know ! "  exclaimed  Isaac,  pressing  her 
hand  with  a  bitter  spasm  of  agony.  "  But  there 
is  no  great  hope  of  that,  if  he  discovers  who  I 
am." 

"  Let  us  leave  it  to  God,  with  all  the  rest,"  said 
Adeline. 

Hours  flew  rapidly  by,  and  Isaac  had  to  depart 
at  last.  They  rose  together  from  the  lounge,  and 
her  soft  loving  eyes,  blue  as  the  clear  summer 
heavens  they  gazed  at,  were  turned  full  upon  him, 
pouring  their  pure  spirit  into  his  inmost  soul,  as 
looking  right  into  them  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his.  "  0,  Adeline,"  he  said  at  last,  *^  how  I 
love  you ! — how  I  have  loved  you  from  that  happy 
moment  when  I  flrst  saw  you!  Eemote  from 
the  common  haunts  of  Hfe,  you  rose  before  ma 
with  the  strange  beauty  of  a  visionaiy  phantom ; 
yet  with  a  human  loveliness  that  touched  with  a 
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mingled  charm  my  fancy  and  my  heart,  and 
blessed  my  whole  being  with  delight.  I  saw 
'how  divine  a  thing  a  woman  may  be  made.' 
The  beauty  of  your  soul  seemed  idealised — ^floating 
before  me  as  between  the  heaven  and  earth :  and 
I  felt  in  its  purest  form  and  brightest  reality,  that 
chaste  love  which  sanctifies  and  supports  the 
heart  amidst  all  the  duties  and  soirows  of  life,  and 
beautifies  and  blesses  our  travel  to  the  skies. 

*'  I  loved  you,  Adeline — you  knew  it  not — ^my 
friends  knew  it  not — it  was  my  first  love— one 
feeling  that  will  never  die !  The  green  leaf  was 
almost  hidden  in  blossoms,  and  the  tree  put  forth 
beautiM  promise.  Cold  winds  blew,  and  clouds 
intercepted  the  sunshine ;  but  it  felt  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  kept  flourishing  fair  even  in  the 
moonlight,  drawing  sweet  sustenance  from  the 
stars.  You  seemed  so  much  beyond  me ;  one  of 
those  brilliant  beings — framed  of  light  and  love 
and  happiness — that  'all  eyes  that  looked  on 
loved'  you;  and  my  love's  mild  bright  spring- 
dream,  '  sweet  but  mournful '  to  the  soul,  though 
still  soft  and  flowery,  was  becoming  one  of  the 
beautiful  evanishings  of  my  mortal  life,  to  live 
only  among  my  half-fancied  memories.  Then, 
Adeline,  it  was,  I  found  that  the  divine  flame 
which  I  had  supposed  to  magnanimously  keep 
hidden,  revealed  itself  to  the  fine  perceptions  of 
the  woman.    You  blessed  me  by  your  own  gentle 

H  2 
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iiupirations— by  speaking  to  my  heart  in  a  ffllent 
language,  which  was  not  meant  even  to  express 
the  feeling  it  betrayed. 

*'  And  then  I  was  happy — it  seemed,  perfectly 
happy.     I  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  my  mind  was 
recalled  to  its  state  of  original  blessedness.   I  had 
the  flowing,  calmy  repose — ^the  happy  retirement- 
there  was  no  painful  retrospection — ^no  gloomy- 
expectation — ^no  sense  of  decay — that  all  things 
are  passing  away ;  all  was  of  the  freshness  and 
spring  time  of  life.     In  my  vanity,  I  hugged  my 
happiness  with  the  flattering  belief  that  your 
beauty  was  created  solely  for  me — speU-bonnd 
to  others,  and  only  surrendered  up  for  my  own 
possession,  the  enchantment  being  taken  off  as  my 
peculiar  blessing.      When  absent,  I  seemed  in 
every  sound  to  hear  the  rustling  of  your  footsteps, 
coming  to  rejoice  me  by  your  presence.   And  then, 
our  walks  together — in  which  I  felt  jealous  of 
the  fragrant  airs  that  breathed  around  you,  and 
wooed  kisses  from  your  lips — ^the  murmured  con- 
verse in  bowers  beneath  the  many-coloured  shade 
— or,  amongst  the  soft  low  sunlight,  on  the  banks 
of  that  little  lake,  where  scarce  ever  the  summer 
wind  has  strength  to  break  the  image  of  the  sky 
— ^when  we  spoke  of  all  fair  and  youthful  things 
— of  childhood's  purity  and  grace,  and  the  joyous 
hopes  of  early  days  mingling  with  the  tender 
thoughtfrdness  of  graver  years — and  when  our 
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souls  took  wing  above  the  cold  gray  sky  of  earth, 
to  the  seats  of  innocence  and  rest — and,  oh ! 
when  in  these  scenes  of  grateful  bHss,  my  sight 
was  met  by  your  soft  blue  eye  and  noble  brow, 
and  I  felt  a  joy  I  could  not  speak ! — dew,  thus 
thrice  blessed,  can  never  descend  twice  on  such 
an  earth  as  this ;  my  head  sinks  like  a  chance- 
flower  in  some  dank  shade,  left  to  wither  among 
weeds. 

''  Adeline,  you  are  far  better,  purer,  holier  than 
I — ^you  hare  blessed  me,  by  praying  with  me 
often — I  feel  sick  of  this  hollow  life — ^bless  me, 
by  praying  with  me  once  again — ^I  need  help  to 
sustain  my  spirit  now — my  thoughts  are  terrible 
—I  fear  them  ! " 

Isaac  bowed  his  head,  and  Adeline,  clasping 
her  hands  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  prayed — 

"  Mighty  Jehovah,  from  Thy  high  throne  deign, 
O  Thou !  who  art  love,  to  strengthen  and  elevate 
our  minds,  that  we  may  stedfastly  adhere  to  Thee, 
and  evermore  stand  firm  in  our  faith.  I/ct  Thy 
word  encourage  and  console ;  and  Thy  light  guide 
us  through  the  darkness  of  our  path.  That  Thou 
art  mindfril  of  our  welfare,  that  Thou  carest  for 
Thy  children,  we  will  never  doubt.  Forgive  us, 
if  in  the  surprise  of  our  sorrow,  we  have  failed  to 
have  confidence  in  Thy  loving-kindness,  0  God. 
Thy  humble  worshippers,  devoutly  fixing  all 
their  hopes  in  Thee,  feel  that  only  those  trials 
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which  it  is  Thy  good  will  they  shall  know,  can 
fall  upon  them ;  and  also  feel  that  hy  Thy  wis- 
dom, all  will  eventually  be  ordered  for  their 
good.  By  Thee  onr  tears  are  numbered,  our 
sighs  are  heard;  Thou  seest  the  designs  which 
man  has  formed  against  us;  but  Thou  wilt  not 
suffer  Thy  children  to  be  too  sorely  oppressed. 
Thou  wilt  not  suffer  them  to  fall  into  any  fatal 
snare ;  but  Thou  wilt  preserve  their  souls.  Our 
spirits  soothed  by  this  delightM  persuasion^ 
while  happy  at  ordinary  seasons,  shall  be  patient 
under  tribulation,  and  still  retain  their  confidence 
in  Thee. 

"We  are  filled  with  gratefiil  amazement,  O 
God!  when  we  reflect  what,  through  Thy  bounty, 
we  have  become.  The  homage  of  our  lasting 
thankfulness  is  due  to  Thee,  0  Father !  for  Thy 
unbounded  goodness.  Ever  may  we  recal  it,  and 
may  our  hearts  be  eager  to  adore  Thy  holy  name. 
Yet,  what  are  we,  that  Thou  shouldst  put  upon 
us  such  honour  as  to  accept  the  poor  tribute  of 
our  praise,  while  holy  and  immortal  angels  are 
eternally  hymning  Thy  glory  above  the  sky! 
Infinite  Jehovah !  Eternal  I  Am !  for  the  glo- 
rious gift,  for  the  mighty  privilege  of  prayer,  ac- 
cept our  thanks.  Thus  engaged  we  feel  ourselves 
lifted  above  sublunary  cares,  and  momentarily 
taste,  by  anticipation,  of  celestial  happiness. 
King  of  all  kings !   how  vastly  does  Thy  might 
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and  Thy  beneyolence  surpass  that  of  the  great  of 
this  earth!  They  frequently  refuse  the  suppli- 
cations of  their  subjects.  Impotent  to  relieve, 
the  petition  is  rejected.  Not  such  Thy  course. 
Of  all  those  who  solicit  Thy  care  and  Thine  as- 
sistance, not  one  remains  unheard  and  unanswer- 
ed. Exalted  as  Thou  art  aboye  all — even  above 
the  highest  seraphim  who  sing  Thy  praise — still 
Thy  loving  protection  is  extended  to  the  meanest 
of  Thy  creatures — to  the  insect  in  the  dust,  as  to 
the  angel  that  stands  next  Thy  throne.  Oh, 
Thou !  whose  finger  points  to  revolving  suns  the 
points  at  which  they  are  t^  shine,  be  eternal 
honour  Thine,  for  also  guiding  mankind  in  the 
path  which  they  should  follow. 

"But,  oh!  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  our 
duty,  and  our  spirits  faint  and  ask,  '  How  is  it 
possible  we  ever  can  conquer  ? '  Deign  then,  0 
God,  to  calm  our  souls.  Tell  them  to  be  still ;  and 
cause  them  to  remember  that,  all  the  sufferings 
which  we  are  capable  of  knowing  in  this  state  of 
existence,  are  not  worth  a  moment's  thought,  when 
compared  with  the  undying  glory  which  will  one 
day  be  the  rich  reward  of  virtue.  A  day  will  come, 
and  it  may  be  very  soon,  when  our  yearnings  for 
peace  and  happiness  shall  be  gratified ;  when  all 
that  has  been  mysterious  in  the  dispensations  of 
Thy  providence  shall  be  unveiled,  and  that  which 
is  now  obscure  Mly  revealed  to  our  eye.     The 
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arduous  toil,  tlie  thorny  path  that  leads  to  heaven, 
will  soon  be  looked  upon  only  as  among  the  things 
that  were  1  The  days  of  our  grief  wiU  dose ;  and 
we  may  reach  our  sweet  joys  and  rest,  sooner  than 
we  hare  permitted  ourselves  to  imagine. 

"  0  yes !  ye  blessed  ones,  who  are  seen  on  the 
earth  no  more,  ye  heavenly  spirits  who  now  from 
the  scene  of  bliss  look  down  upon  us  with  delight 
— perchance  are  now  at  our  side,  whispering 
words  of  peace  and  holy  consolation — we  shall 
soon  join  you.  From  us  the  earth  must  pass 
away,  but  heaven  is  opening  to  receive  us.  To 
gain  such  a  consummation,  is  worthy  of  a  steady, 
persevering  struggle.  We  will  bravely  and  un- 
flinchingly go  through  it.  "No  sorrow,  no  suffer- 
ing, shall  induce  us  to  forsake  Thee,  Eternal 
Father!  Living,  we  will  live  to  Thee--dying, 
we  shall  die  to  Thee.  Then  death  will  be  only 
like  sinking  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  for  we  shall 
go  to  our  repose  on  the  bosom  of  our  Lord. 

"Animating  hopes!  may  they  ever  be  ours. 
Let  our  hearts  henceforth  be  fllled  with  a  perfect 
love  of  God  and  man.  In  Thee,  0  Lord,  we  will 
place  unlimited  trust;  for  we  remember  what 
Thou  art,  and  we  think  of  Thy  goodness.  All 
our  life  has  been  cheered  by  blessings  dispensed 
by  Thy  hand.  May  they  be  answered  this  day, 
and  in  every  other  which  we  may  be  permitted  to 
see,  by  dutiful  obedience  to  Thy  laws.    Then  shall 
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we  proTe  celestial  happiness  whilst  here  below. 
But,  0 !  when  that  precious — ^that  joyous  day 
fcrives,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  lifted  into  the 
higher  sanctuary,  among  blessed  spirits  and  the 
patriarchs  of  the  world,  how  great  will  be  our 
bliss — ^how  extatic  our  joy ;  for  mingling  with  the 
unimagined  music  of  the  skies,  we  shall  perfectly 
love  Thee  and  enjoy  Thee  for  ever  and  ever  !*' 

**  Thank  you,  my  sweet  Adeline,"  said  Isaac, 
when  she  had  finished.  "  It  has  done  me  good — 
it  has  made  me  feel  better — less  bitter  I  mean — 
but,  oh !  not  one  iota  more  willing  to  part  myself 
from  you — that  never  can  be — it  is  rending  soul 
from  soul. 

"You  will  come  down  stairs  with  me,  my 
lovely  friend ;  but,  before  we  leave  here — don't 
refuse  me — give  me  npon  yonr  lips  the  first  and 
— last  kiss ! 

"Now,"  he  said,  with  thick,  choking  utterance, 
when  he  had  taken  it,  "rely  upon  it,  Adeline, 
that  henceforth  you  shall  find  nothing  in  my  con- 
duct and  language  but  what  is  quite — " 

"  Spare  yourself,  I  pray,"  replied  Adeline,  in- 
terrupting him.  "Do  you  believe  I  could  love 
you  as  I  do,  if  I  had  not  as  much  confidence  as 
that  in  your  character  ?  " 

And  then,  there  was  the  last  moment,  and  the 
last  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  last  blessing, 
and  the  last  adieu  from  faltering  lips,  and  the 
last  loving  look  from  streaming  eyes ;  and  then. 
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two  of  the  noblest  and  most  loving  hearts  that 
ever  beat  in  human  bosoms  were  parted.* 

*  A  gentleman,  in  whose  opinion  I  have  much  confi- 
dence, said  to  me  on  reading  this  chapter,  '*  How  quietly 
he  gives  her  np !  ** 

Perhaps  he  does.  Had  it  been  myself,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  said,  ^  Let's  ran  for  it" 

Seriously,  however,  Isaac  knew  that  Adeline's  reason 
for  refusing,  could  never  be  overthrown  in  such  a  mind 
as  she  possessed.  To  show  the  length  of  obedience 
which  Jewish  parents  can  exact,  is  my  great  reason  for 
introducing  this  scene.  It  is  not  an  extreme  illustration. 
I  could  have  given  one  much  more  painful ;  but  a  re- 
spectful tenderness,  which  eveiy  Christian  should  feel 
for  his  Jewish  brethren,  precludes  even  a  hint  in  the 
direction  supposed. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

VYBTEBIE8   OF   THE   CABBALA  CONTINUED. 

It  wants  a  very  little  to  midniglit — en  hour  which 
cabbalists  deem  most  favourable  to  the  mysteries 
of  their  art. 

Aben  Baruch  and  Ben  If  egas  are  standing  to- 
gether over  the  mystic  vase:  the  rabbi  is  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  mingling  various  preparations. 

"  As  yet,  Ben  Megas,  we  have  spoken  only  of 
the  physical  in  matter.  Away  now !  *Tis  low, 
gross,  sensual.    Would  we  forgot  it  more ! 

"  Every  part  of  the  universe,  my  son,  teems 
with  psychological  beings.  Every  portion  of  mat- 
ter has  its  own  separate  spirit ;  every  element  has 
its  own  presiding  genii.  The  air  is  filled  with 
sylphs,  the  water  with  undines,  the  fire  with 
salamanders,  the  earth  with  gnomes.  To  become 
conversant  with  any  of  these  divisions  of  matter, 
we  must  resolve  them  into  their  highest  elements ; 
we  must  enter  into  strict  and  equal  relations  with 
the  spirit  that  reigns  within  it.  All  these  beings, 
like  the  spirit  of  man,  are  immortal.  They  are 
made  of  the  same  essence.    As  there  is  no  life  nor 
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intellect  in  matter,  it  is  these  who  keep  it  from 
resolving  into  darkness.  And,  therefore,  if  mat- 
ter were  dissolved  into  its  Primeval  ^ther,  these, 
being  liberated,  must  rise  to  their  proper  sphere, 
i.e.  the  Eternal  Concentrated  Elements.'' 

He  fixed  the  smaller  vase,  in  which  he  pre- 
pared the  mystic  fire.  Having  established  a  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  vase  with  which  be 
was  going  to  perform  the  rites,  he  put  varions 
ingredients  into  it,  and  then  poured  upon  them 
a  quantity  of  spirit  from  a  jar  at  his  side.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  A  stream  of  fire  en- 
circled the  alembic — ^fire,  white,  dazzling,  shadow- 
less— shedding  around  a  pale  mysterious  lustre, 
and  completely  eclipsing  the  small  lamp  used  for 
illuminating  the  apartment. 

"Look  you !  Ben  Megas,''  said  the  rabbi,  fling' 
ing  open  the  doors  of  a  small  cabinet,  and  dis- 
playing a  number  of  vials.  Each  one  had  a  label 
setting  forth  the  contents.  The  writing  was 
hieroglyphical,  and  no  one  but  the  cabbalist  could 
decipher  it. 

'^  There,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  one  before  him. 
"  Those  are  tears  of  the  dying." 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Ben  Megas,  shrinking 
back  with  alarm. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  frightened?  Ah,  well;  com- 
pose yourself.  A  mere  name;  a  concentration 
made  by  ourselves.  We  call  it  so,  because  in  the 
proper  condition  of  our  researches,  and  accompa- 
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nied  with,  oertain  rites,  if  the  eyes  be  washed  in 
it,  it  for  a  time  dissolves  the  veil  of  sensible 
things,  and  enables  them  to  see  into  fiitarity.  It 
is  especially  nsefiil  to  those  who  are  about  to  die — 
enabling  them  to  look  beyond  the  present  and 
ascertain  their  condition  for  eternity. 

''  Here,  now,  that  bottle  contains  misery.  Drink 
a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  you  would  be  unbear- 
ably wretched ;  a  large  quantity,  and  your  misery 
would  be  complete,  even  to  despair.  It  is  a  dis- 
tillation of  air ;  air  resolyed  to  within  a  degree  of 
original  darkness.  That  bottle  contains  madness ; 
that  drunkenness ;  that  sensual  passions."  And  so 
he  kept  on  describing. 

"  But,  really  I  cannot  understand  this,"  said 
Ben  Megas.  "  These  are  results  of  yarious  feel- 
ings, and  therefore  entirely  spiritual,  I  should 
have  thought." 

''No.  Misery,  trouble,  sorrow,  and  sensuous 
feelings  are  all  things.  They  belong  to  yarious 
dispositions  of  the  secret  nature  in  matter.  The 
spirit  feels  none  of  them,  until  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  sensible  and  material.  They  are 
not  spiritual. 

"That  bottle  contains  Hght,"  he  said,  placing 
another  before  him. 

''  Yet  it  seems  seems  quite  dark  and  empty." 

*'  It  does.  But  light  is  a  thing  of  which  the 
constituents  may  be  found.     This  will  proye  it." 

He  introduced  a  chemical  preparation.     The 
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bottle  filled  with  lustre  that,  passiiig  the  neck, 
mingled  with  the  soiroimdiiig  atmosphw. 

"  Are  yon  oonyuiced  ?" 

''  After  such  an  evidence,  I  mnst  be." 

''  Nothing  is  impossible,  Ben  Megas ;  nothiag 
is  impossible  to  man,  if  he  will  leave  the  sensible 
and  strive  after  the  ideal.  Then  the  whole  se- 
crets, both  of  this  life  and  the  next,  lie  open  before 
him." 

He  began  to  mingle  ingredients  in  the  vase. 

'^  To-night,  Ben  Megas,  we  seek  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  spirits  of  air." 

And  then  he  began  the  mystic  invocation  in 
the  dialect  of  the  cabbala. 

This  invocation  is  insanity  ran  wild.  It  is  a 
medley  of  nnintelligible  cant  about  spirits  living 
in  elements  here  and  everywhere,  praises  oi  their 
beauty,  of  "  all  their  motions  being  light,"  &c.,  &c. 
and  no  one  sentence  is  ever  connected  with  tiie 
next.  The  spirits  are  addressed  by  name — ^the 
cabbalist  each  moment  gets  more  impassioned — at 
last  he  invokes  them  with  a  perfect  frenzy — 
fancies  he  hears  them  speak — ^he  answers,  begging 
them  to  appear — and  in  this  way  proceeds,  till 
often  ho  falls  in  convulsions. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  FBAST  OF  THE  NEW  YEAB. 

Thbxx  months  have  passed  away,  and  it  is  sun- 
set on  the  thirteenth  of  September  by  the  Chris- 
tian calaidar,  the  last  day  of  W?Vt,  £lul,  amongst 
the  Jews :  consequently  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
Jewish  year  is  reached. 

Mr.  Cohen's  family  are  all  collecting  in  the 
drawing-room,  preparing  to  offer  the  evening 
prayers.  In  a  remote  part  of  it  sits  Isaac,  the 
lovely  little  Eolalia  fondling  around  his  neck ; 
but  no  longer  the  brilliant,  happy  being  we  have 
hitherto  seen  him.  His  fine  oval  face  is  lined  by 
deep  melancholy,  and  ravaged  by  weary  sorrow ; 
so  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  in  him  the  hand- 
some looking  Isaac  Cohen  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
exhibits  a  spiritless  indifference  to  all  that  is 
going  on;  except  when  the  innocent  prattle  of 
Eulalia  calls  forth  a  kiss,  or  awakes  a  moumM 
smile.  And  now  Mary  enters ;  and  stooping  to 
kiss  his  pale  lips,  weaves  her  arm  in  his,  and  sits 
down  by  his  side.  Then  came  David  and  his 
wife ;  and  lastly  the  servants.     St.  Maur,  accom- 
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panied  bj  Eva — married  too,  to  Miss  Hallevi 
— bad  left  for  India  almost  a  montb  before. 

And  tben  followed  tbe  prayers.  It  is  hardlj  to 
be  supposed  tbat  these  would  interest  many  readers, 
so  we  pass  them  over. 

Between  New  Year's  Day  and  tbe  Great  Day 
of  Atonement,  tbe  religious  duties  of  the  Jews 
become  very  severe ;  for  "  tbe  memorial  of 
every  action  done  tbe  wbole  year  is  this  day  re- 
cited. 0  Tbou !  who  bast  formed  tbem,  reject  not 
tbeir  bope,  by  tbe  remembrance  of  their  sins.  If 
the  decree  for  tbe  chastisement  of  our  sins  is  gone 
forth  in  wrath,  may  He  who  supports  all  grant  a 
pardon  for  His  own  sake,  and  remember  the  merits 
of  our  ancestors.'' 

During  these  ten  days,  Qtod  sits  in  judgment 
upon  tbe  world.  He  divides  them  into  three 
classes.  Tbe  first  class  consists  of  those  whose 
merits  exceed  tbeir  sins; — these  are  sealed  for  Ufe. 
If  they  live  on  earth,  they  will  be  blessed  abun- 
dantly :  if  they  die,  they  will  be  received  into  tbe 
mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

The  second  class  is  the  intermediate  one — merits 
and  demerits  nearly  equal.  These  are  to  be  tried 
a  little  longer.  If  they  die  whilst  they  belong  to 
this  number,  they  will  be  admitted  into  the  inter* 
mediate  state  beyond  the  grave — the  purgatory— 
for  it  can  be  called  nothing  else — and  it  is  for 
none  but  these,  that  the  Kaddish  and  almsgiving 
after  death  avail.     In  this  division  are  included, 
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until  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  number  of  those 
Tvho  are  verging  on  reprobation — if  they  repent 
in  the  intervening  time,  they  will  be  sealed  for 
life :  if  they  do  not — for  death. 

The  third  class,  is  the  hopelessly  wicked.  These 
are  given  up  for  death.  On  the  Qreat  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  separation  is  finally  made,  and 
sentence  pronounced. 

But  in  the  service  for  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
after  declaring  that  on  the  New  Year  Feast  it  is 
written,  and  on  the  Atonement  Fast  it  is  sealed 
who  shall  die,  it  is  said — 

*'  But  Penitbnce,  PsiYEs,  and  Chabitt,  avert 
the  evil  decree." 

Hence  it  is,  that  between  the  New  Year's  Day 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Jew  manifests 
such  diligence  in  prayer  and  almsgiving.  Now 
money  is  dispensed  in  large  sums.  The  poor — 
Jews  first,  but  also  Gentiles — are  searched  affcer 
indefatigably ;  and  they  are  clothed  and  fed. 
Beconciliation  for  offences  committed  within  the 
year  is  made.  Love  abounds.  Everything  that 
can  be  imagined  is  done,  so  that  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  the  preponderance  may  be  in  favour 
of  the  sinner. 

Mary  was  usually  the  chief  dispenser  of  her 
father's  bounty ;  and  this  was  to  her  a  most  trying 
occasion.  The  purity  of  her  soul,  and  the  genuine 
goodness  of  her  heart,  were  powerfdl  supports : 
while  her  enlightened  mind  enabled  her — with 
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all  maidenly  modesty —  to  address  words  of  advioe, 
sometimes  of  admonition,  to  persons  whom  ahe 
▼iaited. 

One  of  these  excursions  was  made  on  the 
second  of  Tishri.  Eulalia  accompanied  her.  In 
one  honse  to  which  her  father's  list  directed  her, 
she  found  a  Jew  rapidly  reading  the  Gk>bar.  He 
had  been  thus  engaged,  ever  once  sunset  on  the 
last  of  Elul ;  and  he  had  determined  to  ooniinae 
it  till  sunset  on  that  afternoon.  He  was  so  weak 
through  want  of  rest,  aided  by  mental  ajmety, 
that  he  could  scarcely  give  a  sane  reply  to  Maiy'B 
observations.  In  another,  she  foxmd  the  head  of 
a  family — believing  his  trials  were  inflicted  as 
punishment  for  sins  he  had  committed,  and  this 
was  the  way  to  end  them— who  had  vowed  that 
for  three  days  he  would  neither  eat  food  nor 
drink  water.  After  that,  he  would  eat  bread  and 
drink  water  twice  a  day ;  and  then  fast  again ; 
and  so  on  to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when  he 
would  again  have  to  fast  the  whole  day.  To  thia 
man  in  especial,  Mary  addressed  herself  earnestly  : 
but  it  was  useless. 

As  they  were  slowly  returning  home,  the 
thoughts  of  both  full  of  the  scenes  they  had  wit- 
nessed, they  passed  a  church  just  lighting  up  for 
evening  worship.  A  person  was  entering  the 
door,  and  Eulalia  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  beau- 
tiM  interior ;  so  much  prettier,  she  thought,  than 
their  own  synagogue,  where  she  could  seenothing. 
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because  of  the  heayy  screen  placed  before  the 
women.  It  seemed  more  like  the  one  she  loved 
so — that  of  her  father. 

''Mary,  dear/'  she  said  stopping  her  sister, 
''  let  ns  go  in  there.  I  want  to  see  the  inside. 
Besides,  I  like  to  hear  about  Gbd,  and  we  shall 
there." 

"Bat,  my  love,  yon  mnst  not  ask  me  to  take 
yon  there  to  hear  of  Him.  Yon  know  those  who 
go  there  believe  that  Jesos  was  God." 

'*  Well,  Mary,  but  I  have  heard  you  say  they 
beHeve  in  God,  and  speak  about  JSim  just  as  we 
do." 

*'  Yes,  dear,  they  do.  But  I  also  told  you  that 
they  pray  to  two  other  persons  as  God  —  Jesus 
and  God's  Holy  Spirit;  for  that  they  call  God 
too.  Now  I  think  you  wouldn't  like  to  hear 
that." 

"But  they  love  God,  Mary,"  persisted  Eulalia; 
"  love  Him  as  much  as  we  do.  So  then,  they  will 
tell  us  about  Him,  and  that's  what  I  want ;  for 
I  love  Him  and  could  listen  always." 

"  Well,  as  you  desire  it  so  much,  Eulalia,"  re- 
plied Mary,  "  I  can  see  no  suficient  objection.  I 
think  though,  we  ought  to  have  spoken  to  father 
first." 

"Papa  would  not  have  objected,  if  I  had  asked 
him;  I  know  he  wouldn't.  Do  take  me,  dear." 
And  she  turned  her  bright,  joyous  eyes  on  Mary 
BO  entreatingly,  that  resistance  was  impossible. 
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They  went  inside,  and  were  immediately  led  to  a 
pew.  And — ^what  transmitted  a  feeling  of  quiet 
pleasore  through  Mary's  heart  —  she  observed 
the  congregation  was  mingled ;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  made. 

The  organ  poured  forth  its  dulcet  strain.     Eu- 
lalia  felt  lovelily ;  a  heavenly  calm  diffiised  through 
her  spirit;  for  she  fancied  she  could  hear  blent 
with  it  the  music  of  angels.     Then  the  minister 
ascended  the  desk;    she  bent  on  him  her  huge 
bright  eyes,  so  foil  of  a  sleepless  thought.     The 
first  words  that  met  her  ear  were  those  of  invi- 
tation and  trust  —  "  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgiTe  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  firom  all  unrighteousness." 

There  is  a  fine,  a  more  than  human  emotion  in 
the  very  language  of  the  Gospel,  which  always 
awakes  an  answering  throb  in  the  spirit  filhd 
with  purity  and  innocence;  and  the  words  passed 
oyer  Eulalia's  little  heart  like  a  low  thrill  of 
harp-strings. 

Then,  the  hymn  floated  in  richly  swelling  waves 
above  her  head. 

'*  There  is  a  land  of  pore  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 
There  everlasting  spring  abides, 

And  never-withering  flowers ; 
Death  like  a  cloudy  veil,  divides 

That  heavenly  land  from  oars." 
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Each,  one  of  the  sablime  truths  of  revelation 
has  its  echoes  in  childhood's  expectant  nature. 
The  human  heart  is  formed  for  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  In  that  it  finds  the  object  of  its  longing — 
a  perfect  happiness  —  a  life  made  up  of  love  and 
peace. 

The  hymn  was  finished;  but  Eulalia's  spirit 
still  lingered  over  the  words.  They  were  so  very 
beautiful!  Never  had  she  heard  such  before. 
For  the  heaven  promised  by  Judaism  is  a  very 
dim  uncertain  thing — a  remote  object,  only  known 
through  misty  speculations.  It  was  night;  and 
turning  her  face  toward  the  window  she  bent  the 
searching  gaze  of  her  unfading  eyes  upon  the 
quiet  sky ;  as  if  her  soul  sought  some'silent  path 
amidst  its  kindred  stars,  that  lay  afar  in  their 
lonely  brightness,  to  the  gates  of  that  lovely  land 
of  which  she  had  just  heard. 

And  then,  the  text. 

''And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  the  Lord 
Gh>d  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of 
it.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God 
did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 
And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shaU 
walk  in  the  light  of  it :  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  unto  it. 
And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by 
day :  for  there  shaU  be  no  night  there." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sermon,  Eulalia's 
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soft,  serious  eyes  were  immoyably  fixed  upon  the 
preacher.  She  listened  to  the  wondrous  love  of 
her  Bedeemer,  and  gazed  joyously  on  the  pictures 
of  His  beautiful  home,  and  she  felt  a  still  small 
whisper  within  her  soul  —  she  knew  not  whence 
it  came — ^but  it  was  answered  by  a  sweet  im-. 
pulsiye  throb,  hastening  her  happy  spirit  upwards 
to  Him  who  loves  the  little  child.  She  imaged 
Him,  as  she  remembered  her  mother  with  her 
deep  saint-like  eyes,  whom  she  had  so  early  lost; 
she  laid  her  bright  young  head  upon  His  bosomy 
and  her  Httle  heart  was  filled  with  love  and 
peace.  It  was  a  vague  and  shadowy  form  her 
spirit  drew,  that  affection  filled  up  with  its  own 
lines  and  hues,  imperfect  it  may  be  and  most 
unlike,  but  still  bright  and  warm  with  reality 
—  with  more  than  reality,  for  it  was  an  ever- 
lasting creation;  not  an  image  transmitted  by 
memory,  with  the  light  and  shade  of  all  earthly 
things,  but  a  glorious  personification  of  all  that 
is  beautiful,  and  true,  and  holy  in  the  relation- 
ship, safe  from  cloud  or  change,  by  season  or  by 
time.  Eulalia  knew  that  He  was  Gh>d,  for  she 
felt  Him  around  and  within  her,  an  all-pervading 
presence  and  reality. 

Oh,  happy  childhood!  Fain  would  we  keep 
thee  ever  in  remembrance — ^thy  angelic  inno- 
cence ! — thy  sympathy  with  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good  and  holy ! — ^thy  confiding  earnest  trust ! 
— ^thy  unquestioning  love!      If  ever  a  seraph 
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leaves  its  heaven  to  live  for  a  season  amongst 
mortals,  tliat  it  may  enchain  in  love  the  erring 
hnman  spirit,  and  wing  it  npwards  till  it  mingles 
with  the  disappearing  skies ;  if  there  is  one  ex« 
pression  more  like  God  than  all  other  things  on 
earth,  one  hlessing  in  a  house  more  choice  than 
all  the  rest — that  seraph  and  that  blessing  will  be 
found  in  thee ! 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE   DAY  OF   ATONEITSNT. 


It   is  six   o'clock;  and  the  DnffiSn  DV — one 

•     1-  - 

of  the  most  solemn  and  important  days  in  the 
Jewish  year — is  just  commencing. 

All  of  Mr.  Cohen's  family  who  felt  able,  had 
fasted  the  whole  day :  and  now  they  began  to 
assemble  in  the  upper  room.  Erery  one  entered 
the  room  with  the  hands  crossed  upon  the  breast, 
th(3  head  bowed ;  and  the  females  wore  the  robe, 
the  males  some  other  part  of  the  dress,  in  which 
each  respectively  was  to  be  buried. 

"  On  this  day, "  said  Mr.  Cohen,  in  a  voice 
pathetically  solemn,  "  it  is  sealed,  who  shall  Hto 
and  who  shall  die,  and  our  condition  for  eternity 
is  announced.  May  He  that  has  formed  us  re- 
ject not  the  hope  of  our  remembrance  on  acccoimt 
of  our  sins  ! " 

Turning  to  the  servants.  "  If  any  of  you 
have  lost  parents  or  other  relatives,  you  are  to 
make  mention  of  them  on  this  day;  and  to  offer 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls  ;  and  to  repeat  the 
Kaddish.     The  Kaddish  should  be  repeated  for 
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them  eleven  months,  but  not  more,  '  lest  reproach 
should  be  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  departed 
father  or  mother,  as  if  they  were  wicked;  for 
twelve  months  are  the  term  appointed  for  the 
wicked ' — as  it  is  said,  '  Israehtes  who  sin  with 
their  body  descend  into  hell,  and  are  judged  there 
twelve  months.  After  the  twelve  months,  their 
body  is  consimied,  and  their  soul  is  burnt,  and 
the  wind  scatters  them  under  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  the  righteous.* " 

Then  all  prostrated  themselves,  their  hands 
outspread,  their  foreheads  touching  the  ground. 
Mr.  Cohen  recited  the  prayers. 

''And  now,  at  this  time,  it  is  manifest  and 
known  in  Thy  presence,  before  Thy  glorious 
throne,  that  we  have  no  guide,  as  in  the  days  of 
old;  no  High  Priest  to  offer  an  offering;  nor 
any  altar  upon  which  to  offer  a  whole  burnt- 
offering  ;  no  Aaron  and  his  sons  blessing  the 
people,  and  none  of  the  others  who  served  in 
Thy  temple. 

"  And  because  of  our  abundant  iniquities  :  — 
"We  have  no  burnt-offering  nor  trespass- 
offering;  no  staves  (of  the  ark),  nor  mingled 
meat-offerings  ;  no  lot  (of  the  scape-goat)  ;  no 
sacrifice,  nor  sprinkling  of  blood ;  no  sin-offering, 
nor  fat  burnt  upon  the  altar;  no  oblation,  nor 
purification ;  no  Jerusalem,  nor  forest  of  Lebanon 
(Temple) ;  no  laver,  nor  its  stand ;   no  frankin- 
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cense,  nor  shewbiead ;  no  altar,  nor  nieaiK>jSeruig ; 
no  perftune,  nor  offering  of  sweet-smelling  saTonr ; 
no  libations ;  no  burnt-offering ;  no  yail,  nor 
mercy-seat;  no  Zion,  nor  golden  plate;  no  pre- 
sent, nor  peace-offerings;  no  thanksgiving-offenng, 
nor  continual  burnt-offering ! 

''And  from  the  time  that  we  have  been  de- 
priTed  of  all  these  ;— 

"Troubles  have  come  hastily  upon  us;  grief 
hath  overwhelmed  us ;  we  sought  for  salvation, 
but  there  was  none ;  for  peace,  but  lo !  vexation. 

•  .  .  .  ''  From  the  time  that  our  holy 
Temple  hath  been  destroyed,  we  are  not  able  to 
recount  the  troubles  and  sorrow  that  daily  over- 
take us ;  dread  hath  seized  upon  us ;  our  power 

is  brought  down  to  the  earth We 

have  nether  prophet  nor  vision,  we  grope  and  feel 
our  way  as  the  blind.  "We  daily  enquire  what 
will  be  our  end,  and  say  our  death  is  better  than 
our  life.  Our  life  hangeth  in  doubt  before  us  ; 
strangers  are  become  th^  head,  and  we  are  be- 
come the  tail.  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  for  our 
sins  have  caused  all  this.  We  are  poor,  few,  and 
despised,  abhorred,  reproached,  and  de£uned. 

"We  are  as  those  who  stray,  and  whom  no 
one  seeketh  to  recover ;  as  those  who  are  captive, 
and  whom  no  one  quieteth;  as  those  who  are 
hungry,  and  whom  no  one  feedeth ;  as  those  who 
are  to  be  sold,  and  whom  no  one  will  purchase ; 
as  orphans  who  have  no  father As 
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strangers  whom  no  one  will  receiye;  as  those 
who  are  despised,  and  whom  no  one  will  honour ; 
as  monmers,  whom  no  one  will  comfort ;  as  those 
who  are  compelled  tQ  fly,  and  have  no  place  of 
refnge. 

"We  looked  for  good,  hut  it  fled  from  ns;  a 
sorrowing  heart  entered  onr  storehouses;  grief 
in  what  we  put  our  hands  to ;  joy  is  changed 

from  the  earth The  land  is  de- 

liyered  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  those 
whose  right  it  is  are  deprived  of  all  suhstance." 

"But,  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  our 
condition/'  said  Mr.  Cohen,  *'  man  is  a  child  of 
love  and  mercy.  In  love  and  mercy  he  is  placed 
and  sustained  upon  the  earth,  in  love  and  mercy 
he  is  saved  eternally.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
to  recommend  ourselves  to  the  Eternal,  we  must 
he  loving  and  merciful  like  Himself.'' 

He  took  up  the  Talmud,  and  read  the  following 
very  sweet  allegory : — 

"  '  Let  us  make  man,'  said  the  Creator ;  and 
myriads  of  angelic  heings  listened  to  his  voice : 
'  Do  not  create  him,'  spoke  the  angel  of  justice, 
*  he  will  wrong  his  brethren ;  injure  and  oppress 
the  weak,  and  cruelly  ill-treat  the  feeble ! '  'Do 
not  create  him,'  spoke  the  angel  of  peace,  '  he 
will  manure  the  earth  with  human  blood ;  the 
first-bom  of  his  race  will  be  an  assassin,  and 
murder  his  own  brother ! ' 

k2 
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*^ '  He  will  deBecrate  Thy  sanctaary  wiUi  his  lies,* 
said  the  angel  of  tnith,  '  and  though  thou  stamp- 
est  on  his  countenance  Thine  own  image,  the  seal 
of  truth,  yet  will  falsehood  and  deceit  prevail  in 
his  voice.'  '  Create  him  not;  he  will  rehel  against 
Thee,  and  abuse  the  freedom  which  Thou  bestow- 
est  on  him,'  exclaimed  the  chorus  of  assembled 
angels. 

"  Still  they  spoke,  when  charity,  the  youngest 
and  best  beloved  of  the  Eternal's  creation,  ap- 
proached His  throne,  and  knelt  before  Him, 
'  Create  him.  Father,'  she  prayed,  '  in  Thine  own 
image ;  let  him  be  the  beloved  of  Thy  goodness. 
When  all  Thy  servants  forsake  him,  I  will  seek, 
and  lovingly  assist  him.  His  very  errors  will  I 
turn  to  his  good.  I  will  fill  the  heart  of  the 
weak  with  benevolence,  and  render  him  merciful 
towards  those  who  are  weaker  than  he.  If  he 
depart  from  peace  and  truth,  if  he  offend  justice 
and  equity,  I  will  still  be  with  him ;  and  the 
consequences  of  his  own  errors  shall  chasten  his 
heart,  and  purify  him  in  penitence  and  love  ! ' 

"  The  Universal  Father  listened  to  her  voice, 
and  oreated  man  a  weak  and  erring  being ;  but 
even  in  his  errors,  a  pupil  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
a  child  of  mercy,  love,  and  charity  which  never 
forsakes  him,  and  still  strives  to  amend  him. 

''  Bemember  thy  origin,  0  man,  when  thou  art 
cruel  and  unjust.  Of  all  the  Divine  attributes^ 
charity  alone  stood  forth  to  plead  that  existence 
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be  granted  to  thee.  Mercy  and  love  have  fostered 
thee.    Then,  remember,  be  just,  be  merciful." 

Then,  Mr.  Cohen  began  to  make  the  atonements. 
First  for  himself — ^because  the  High  Priest  first 
atoned  for  himself. 

He  took  the  cock  in  his  hand,  and  repeated ; — 

''  Such  as  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  being  bound  in  affliction  and  iron. 

''He  brought  them  out  of  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  brake  their  bands  in  sunder. 

''Fools,  because  of  their  transgressions,  and 
because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted. 

"  Oh !  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men ! 

"  If  there  be  a  messenger  with  Him,  an  inter- 
preter, one  among  a  thousand  to  show  unto  man 
His  uprightness. 

"  Every  one  of  the  children  of  men  has  merits 
and  sins.  If  his  merits  exceed  his  sins,  he  is 
righteous.  If  his  sins  exceed  his  merits,  he  is 
wicked.  If  they  be  equal,  he  is  a  middling  or 
intermediate  person.'' 

Then  slowly  waving  the  atonement  round  his 
head,  he  said,  "  This  is  my  substitute.  This  is 
my  commutatioD.  This  cock  go«th  to  death,  but 
may  I  be  gathered  and  enter  into  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  into  peace." 

Still  holding  the  atonement  in  his  hand,  he 
began  again  the  words,  "Every  one  of  the  chil- 
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dren  of  men  has  merits  and  sins."  This  he  did 
three  times ;  following  each  time,  hy  waving  the 
atonement  ronnd  his  head  and  repeating,  ''This 
is  my  substitute,''  &c. 

He  then  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
atonement,  as  the  hands  used  to  be  laid  on  the 
sacrifices ;  and  immediately  gave  it  to  be  slaugh- 
tered; which  part  of  the  service  Benjamin,  the 
servant,  performed. 

Then  he  began  to  make  at(Miement  for  his 
family,  singly,  and  according  to  their  seniority; 
and  going  through  the  exact  order  which  we  have 
related  for  himself. 

The  third  was  Mary.  For  a  woman,  a  hen  is 
sacrificed ;  and  various  alterations  are  made  in  the 
service.  But  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Cohen  op- 
posed, without  reservation,  the  views  with  which 
Judaism  regards  woman.  So,  taking  up  the  hen, 
he  recited,  with  the  necessary  change  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun,  the  very  same  order  he  had  used 
for  his  sons. 

^  Tien 'for  David's  wife.  For  her  he  sacrificed 
a  hen;  and,  as  the  Jewish  ritual  appoints,  he 
offered  also  a  cock,  on  account  of  her  infant  yet 
unborn. 

In  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  Mr.  Cohen  made  an 
atonement  for  Adeline;  because  he  knew  she 
would  have  no  one  else  to  do  it  for  her  now. 
Isaac  buried  his  pale  and  haggard  faoe  in  his 
hands ;  all  his  fiunily  looked  on  him  through  the 
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mist  of  tears;  Mr.  Cohen  was  scarcely  able  to 
audibly  utter  the  service. 

Oh!  were  it  possible  for  woman  to  penetrate 
into]  the  hidden  fountain-urns  that  lie  buried  far 
in  man's  heart ;  to  pierce,  with  unsealed  eye,  the 
mists  spread  over  his  life's  deep  meanings ;  to  see 
his  burning  hopes,  his  yearning  spirit,  his  bitter 
anxiety,  his  aching  desire,  his  unsel&shness,  his 
profound  love,  her  tender  sensibility  would  surely 
sometimes  make  her  tear  herself  away  from  that 
reserve  which  is  not  of  the  heart,  to  mitigate 
the  silent  sufferer's  anguish,  and  snatch  him  from 
a  premature  but  lingering  death ! 

It  may  seem  merely  idealising  to  speak  thus  of 
the  continuance  of  a  passion ;  but,  oh !  it  is  so  in 
life.  Loving  hearts  there  are — especially  if  un- 
acquainted with  that  higher  happiness  and  cahn, 
produced  by  pouring  out  their  sorrows  into  the 
bosom  of  the  God  of  love  —  from  whom,  though 
the  object  of  affection  may  be  removed  out  of 
sight,  the  melancholy  remembrances  in  which  it 
is  consecrated  can  never  be  effaced.  Looking 
around  and  above  in  vtdn  for  help,  they  feel  that 
there  is  no  succour  for  them  but  in  their  own 
strength.  And  those  mighty  x>ower8,  that  capa- 
cious intelligence,  that  burning  spirit  of  love, 
that  soul  which  was  framed  for  the  joy  and  peace 
of  heaven,  they  bow  down  to  the  task  of  their 
mortal  servitude.  The  effect  has  fallen  upon 
them  in  the  bright  morning  of  life,  like  a  scathing 
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tempest  passing  over  the  first  delicate  blossoms  of 
spring ;  and  the  tree  tliat  was  just  patting  forth 
its  buds  full  of  life  and  love  and  beauty,  in  hope 
and  gladness,  is  blighted :  the  soul  is  contracted 
within  the  bitter  dominion  of  despair.  Then,  if 
no  kind  and  sympathising  hand  be  stretched 
out  to  its  aid,  it  becomes  fettered  with  heavy 
chains  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  weighed  down 
beneath  a  load  that  no  after  kindness  can  remove. 
And  who  shall  tell  the  essential  bitterness  in  the 
fiate  of  him,  who  has  no  bright  hope  of  renorated. 
gladness  to  light  him  on  his  way ;  no  gleam  of 
"  redeeming  happiness  "  to  cheer  his  pensiye 
spirit;  no  promise  of  another  spring  to  fill  his 
heart  with  love  and  beauty — to  whom  is  left 
nothing  but  the  dark,  desolating  winter  of  the 
soul! 

Having  offered  for  Adeliue,  Mr.  Cohen  sacri- 
ficed for  each  of  his  servants,  and  then  for  all 
Israel. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI, 

£ABL  VERN0N*8. 

A  FEW  erenings  afterwards,  a  carriage  drew  up 
with  a  mufied  roll,  at  the  hall  door  of  a  large 
mansion  in  Park  Lane.  The  gaunt  trees  in  Hyde 
Park  waving  hearily  before  it  in  the  thick  night 
air,  gave  the  whole  a  gloomy,  secluded  appearance. 
The  watchful  porter  replied  to  the  thundering  of 
the  ample  knocker,  as  if  by  magic. 

"  Is  the  Countess  of  Yemon  at  home  ? "  asked 
a  gentleman  who  had  descended  from  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Yes,  sir,''  replied  the  footman. 

*'  Take  in  that  card,"  said  his  interrogator, 
entering  the  hall. 

The  servant  looked  upon  it — a  plain  and  un- 
known name — hesitatingly. 

''  Beg  pardon,  sir, — hope  no  offence;  but  this 
is  a  late  hour,  and  her  ladyship  is  not  well,  and 
receives  very  few  visitors." 

''Now,  go,"  said  the  stranger,  motioning  with 
his  hand  impatiently. 

The  man  bowed  and  went  away.    In  a  few 
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moments  he  retumed,  saying,  ''  Will  70a  please 
walk  this  way,  sir  ?" 

The  stranger  followed  him  up  the  noble  stair- 
case; vases  and  stataes,  with  elegant  lamps,  glisten- 
ing in  soft  radiance  at  every  landing ;  and.  on 
through  the  noble  saloon.  Earl  Yemon  had  that 
qualification  which  constitutes  greatness  in  the  eyes 
of  the  larger  half  of  the  world — an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  ever  needful  —  and  the  magnificent 
and  splendid  air  of  all  within  his  house,  was  in 
keeping  with  this  immensity  of  riches.  The  tread 
of  every  foot  was  hushed  in  beautifol  Persian  or 
Brussels  carpet ;  and  gracefuUy  carved  chairs,  and 
luxurious  couches  invited,  on  every  hand,  to  vo- 
luptuous repose. 

In  an  elegantly  furnished  boudoir,  surrounded 
by  aU  the  luxuries  that  money  could  furnish,  sat 
Adeline,  when  the  stranger  was  introduced  to 
her  presence.  She  sat  behind  an  open  screen, 
through  which  she  spoke  to  him.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  announcement  she  was  engaged  in 
writing,  and  she  still  kept  the  materials  spread 
out  before  her.  Though  somewhat  excited  by  an 
unknown  person  desiring  an  interview  at  such  an 
hour,  her  countenance  betrayed  Httle  sign  of  her 
emotion.  A  great  and  visible  change  had  taken 
place  in  her.  She  was  much  thinner  than  during 
the  time  she  was  affianced  to  Isaac;  her  eyes 
were  sunken,  and  her  cheek  was  very  pale.  She 
was  evidently  suffering  severely  from  the  shock 
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whicli  her  separation  firom  him  had  occasioned 
her ;  and  in  her  straggle  to  subdue  the  flutter  of 
spirit  into  which  the  momentary  surprise  had 
thrown  her,  her  thin  lips  were  pressed  tightly 
together,  and  quivering  at  the  comers. 

"  Pray,  sir,  be  seated,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
bent  to  the  table,  on  which  her  arms  rested. 

The  stranger  complied  with  her  request. 

Adeline  turned  upon  him  her  large  moumAil 
eyes,  with  an  ezpressiye  look  that  signified  she 
wished  him  to  proceed  in  laying  before  her  what 
his  business  was. 

"  I  present  myself  before  your  ladyship,"  said 
the  stranger,  in  a  calm  measured  tone,  ''  as  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Isaac  Cohen." 

Adeline's  face  flushed;  the  whole  surface  of 
her  body  became  dry  and  heated;  her  pulse 
trembled  and  thrilled,  like  a  tense  harp-string  after 
it  has  been  swept  by  the  flnger.  She  attempted 
to  speak  once— twice — ^thrice;  her  lips  quivered 
with  a  convulsive  movement;  she  could  not;  a 
flood  of  tears  saved  her  from  choking. 

"  He  is  well  ?"  she  asked  at  length. 

"  Well,  madam,  but  for  his  griefe,  which  are 
severe  indeed. 

''  My  poor  friend !"  said  Adeline,  again  weeping, 
and  burying  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

After  a  while  she  took  up  the  card  which,  upon 
reading  it  at  first,  she  had  thrown  down  by  her 
side. 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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"Havd  yon  known  Mi*.  Cohen  long,  Mr. 
Heman?  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  ^ver 
heard  him  mention  yont  name." 

"  Till  within  these  last  two  months,  our  ac- 
quaintance amounted  to  little  more  then  an  occa- 
sional exchange  of  cards.     Once  he  had  dined  witii 
a  gentleman  whom  I  knew ;  and  the  two  or  three 
who  had  met  him  there,  were  considerably  sur- 
prised at  the  easy  grace^lness  of  his  manners, 
and  his  information  upon  many  subjects,  usually 
far  beyond  the  range  of  a  person  of  one-and- 
twenty.     Neither  at  the  table  nor  afterwards  did 
he  affect  any  reserve ;  although,  perhaps  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  virtually  declined  any  in- 
timacy with  his  companions,  he  seldom  originated 
any  conversation.    Rather  more  than  three  months 
ago,  I  noticed  an  abstraction  and  settled  gloomi* 
ness,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  cheerftd 
disposition  I  knew  he  previously  possessed,  and 
which  proved  to  me  he  was  suffering  some  latent 
and  unwonted  sorrow.     I  was  deeply  interested, 
and  used  means  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  him, 
on  terms  of  social  intercourse.     They  were  quite 
successful ;  and  I  found  him,  as  I  had  expected, 
a  most  agreeable  and  gentlemanlike  companion, 
excellent  in  ability,  and  possessing  an  intellect 
carefully  cultivated ;  and  with  a  higher  and  more 
settled  tone  of  principle  than  is  common  to  his 
age :  and  also,  as  I  had  supposed,  that  he  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  that  sympathy  and   support 
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which,  at  timeB,  the  strongest  mind  requires,  as 
much  as  the  weakest.  He  had,  at  least,  chosen 
to  disclose  his  sufferings  to  one,  who  was  not  a 
careless  listener.  I  was  moved  to  tears  at  his 
story;  but  stronger  than  all  other  feelings  was 
my  admiration  of  his  profound  delicacy  and  sensi- 
bility, joined  to  the  utmost  nobleness  of  principle 
and  character.  I  found  that  after  being  separated, 
he  could  not  even  receive  the  most  distant  commu- 
nication from  your  ladyship *' 

'*  Pray,  six,  address  n^e  in  more  simple  style," 
said  Adeline,  interrupting  him. 

Mr.  Heman  bowed,  and  proceeded.  ''Ho  is 
fixed  in  a  determination  to  leave  England ;  says 
he  cannot  stop  here ;  but  ho  would  do  anything 
to  obtain  an  interview  from  you,  ere  he  left. 
And  hearing  that  to-morrow  you  are  going  to  have 
a  large  evening  party,  I  offered  myself  to  him  to 
wait  on  you,  and  ask  if  you  could  not  number 
him  amongst  your  guests.  Kany  who  are  even 
strangers  to  you  there  will  certainly  be  present ; 
the  earl  does  not  know  Mr.  Cohen.  Pardon  me, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Heman,  suddenly  catching  him- 
self, "  I  feel  as  if  I  am  urging  beyond  the  bounds 

of  propriety;  but  my  friend "    He  said  no 

more.  He  felt  that  he  had  now  touched  a  deli- 
cate chord  in  the  heart  of  Adeline ;  and  that  what- 
ever was  th^  ^sult,  there  was  no  more  )ie  ought 
to  say. 

''You  have  been  somewhat  tardy,  methinks, 
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Mr.  Heman,  in  coming  to  me/'  said  Adeline, 
monmfiilly.     ''My  hnsband  commanded  me  to 
see  neither  Isaac  nor  any  of  his  £unily,  and  to 
haye  no  epistolary  intercourse  with  them.     I  hare 
not  disobeyed  him.     Bat  before  this,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  Isaac  might  hare  thought  of 
such  means  as  he  has  now  taken,  to  let  me  know 
something  of  him.     Here  have  I  been,  for  nearly 
four  months,  unable  to  gain  the  very  least  informa- 
tion respecting  his  welfiure.    Xet  I  am  wrong, 
perhaps,  in  murmuring  thus,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  Yes,  I  know  1  am,  for  Isaac  would  have  done  any- 
thing he  could  think  of,  however  hard,  to  lessen 
my  affliction.      Mr.   Heman,   teU  him,  if   yon 
please,  that  I  am  well,  that  he  is  dear  to  me  as 
ever — ^more  so : — ^I  have  not  married  of  my  own 
consent,  and  therefore  do  not  outrage  my  mo- 
desty by  the  declaration ;  and  assure  him  of  my 
constant  remembrance." 

<*  WiU  you  not  see  him  to-morrow,  madam  ?*' 
said  Mr.  Heman. 

<<Do  not  ask  it;  it  is  impossible!"  replied 
Adeline,  with  impassioned  sadness. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  why  ?" 
"  Asl  have  said,  my  husband's  commands." 
"  Are  there  no  ways  by  which,  in  such  an  in- 
stance, they  might  be  innocently  evaded  ?" 

**  None.  If  I  cannot  give  my  heart  to  my  hus- 
band, I  am  determined  that,  in  my  external  con- 
duct, I  will  fail  in  not  one  of  my  duties  as  a  wife. 
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To  tell  you  what  it  costs  mo  to  make  such  a  deci- 
Bioiii  would  iodeed  be  impossible — and  with  Isaac 
J  should  not  need  to  attempt  it,  for  he  will 
imagine  it  for  me.  There  is  no  lemguage  enable 
of  oonveying  an  idea  of  a  bitterness,  which  can  be 
understood  cmly  by  the  heart  that  has  felt  it." 

'^Then/'  said  Mr.  Heman,  fiolbwiog  out  hia 
own  train  of  thought^  rather  than  replying  to 
Adeline,  'Hhen  must  he  leave  England  like  a 
withered,  blighted  thing — blighted  hopelessly, 
helplessly — left  without  one  last  frail  gleam  of 
sunshine  to  cheer  him  on  his  way.'' 

''JUJr.  Heman!"  exclaimed  Adeline,  ''do  you 
r^nember  what  I  have  said  ?  Do  you  remember 
the  relation  in  which  I  have  stood  .to  Mr.  Cohen  ? 
Oh !  show  it,  and  spare  my  heart !  pity  us  both !" 

*^  I  beg  forgiveness,''  replied  Mr.  Keman,  ''  I 
have  said  what  I  ought  not  to  say.  In  my  anxiety, 
I  have  foigotten  in  whose  presence  I  spoke.  Will 
you,  madam,  express  your  refusal  in  a  note? 
that  would  be  no  transgression.  I  feel  hardly 
equal  to  doing  your  request." 

"  You  muat  allow  me  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
take  it  for  mc,"  replied  Adeline.  ''  If  I  begin  to 
write,  I  shall  perhaps  be  unable  to  stay  my  pen ; 
and  therefore  say  more  than  I  am  permitted. 
Tell  him  I  cannot,  dare  not,  give  him  leave  to  see 
me ;  to  do  it  is  at  the  peril  of  my  soul.  I  must 
not  say  to  you  all  I  feel,"  she  said,  rising  from 
her  seat.     Then  turning  upon  Mr.  Heman  her 
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large  loving  blue  eyes,  fbll  of  teare  and  aoul- 
anguish,  ahe  proceeded  vitii  impaasioned  eameat- 
ness.  ''  Isaac  knows  my  woman's  heart !  remind 
him  of  that.  Say,  too,  that  I  hope  he  will  stay 
at  home.  Although  I  cannot  see  him,  it  gives 
me  a  moumM  pleasure  to  know  that  he  is  near 
me."  She  paused  a  moment.  ''If — ^if,"  she  con- 
tinued tremulously,  ''  if  he  could  plan  to  see  me 
— ^No  !  no !  I  must  not  say  it.  The  will  of  our 
Father  be  done!"  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  she 
bowed  her  burning  head  in  her  hands. 

"Mr.  Heman,"  she  said  again,  at  length,  ''you 
can  never  Ailly  estimate  the  value  of  the  treasure 
you  possess  in  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Cohen.  To 
me  he  has  imlocked  the  deepest  recesses  of  his 
loving  heart.  Oh !  be  very  kind  to  him — ^for  my 
sake  and  for  his.  Comfort  him  all  you  can.  Sis 
feelings  are  gifted  with  an  exquisite  tenderness ; 
meet  him  then,  if  you  please,  with  all  the  tender- 
ness of  which  you  are  capable.  Sooth  his  torn 
and  lacerated  spirit.  Direct  his  faith  to  his  loving 
Father  in  heaven — ^to  the  Hope  and  Quardian  of 
Israel ;  and  to  the  time  when,  attaining  everlasting 
rest,  we  shall  mingle  our  strains  of  joy  with  those 
of  angels  and  the  blessed,  and  our  unclouded  eye 
will  look  down  upon  this  dark  and  cruel  earth,  as 
a  place  that  will  be  our  residence  no  more.  Such 
a  home  is  worth  contending  for ;  it  will  unutter- 
ably more  than  repay  all  the  suffering  we  have 
endured  in  labouring  to  reach  it. 
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''Finally,  remind  him  of  the  strength  and  encou- 
ragement we  should  derive  from  the  reflection, 
that  both  he  and  I  are  suffering  for  righteousness' 
sake.  We  severed  our  hearts,  rather  than  offend 
God ;  so  we  may  confldently  expect  His  blessing 
here  and  for  ever." 

Mr.  Heman  rose.  Adeline  gave  him  her  hand, 
and,  with  true  old  English  courtesy,  accompanied 
him  to  the  door. 
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**  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been — 
A  sound  that  makes  us  linger;  yet  farewell  !** 

Childe  Habold. 

Pabx  Lanb  began  to  fill  with  eqidpages.  On  a 
yielding  lounge  of  delicate  pink  edlk  in  one  of 
£arl  Vernon's  saloons  sat  Isaac.  His  head  rested 
listlesslj  on  the  tips  of  his  thin  fingers ;  and  wan 
and  heavy-heartedy  he  neither  noticed,  nor  cared 
for  the  various  comments  passed  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  assembling  guests. 

Amongst  them,  a  middle-aged  lord  came  bow- 
ing and  scraping  on,  nose  turned  up  in  orthodox 
fashion,  head  prepared  for  a  consequential  toss, 
glass  stuck  elegantly  in  his  sinister  orbit.  An 
elderly  spinster,  with  neck  straight  and  erect  like 
a  superannuated  swan,  hung  upon  his  arm  as  he 
sauntered  towards  the  place  where  Isaac  was 
sitting.  The  two  seemed  almost  as  much  folded 
up  in  each  other  as  the  affectionate  couple  who, 
after  getting  married  at  St.  Martin's,  turned  down 
Begent  Street  to  look  at  the  picture-shops!  at 
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last  the  rapt  but  hungry  husband  tenderly  in- 
quired, "My  dear, 

Could  you  eat  a  penny  bun  ? 

Or  would  you  like  a  Sally  Lunn  ?" 

"  Positively — a — a — your  ladyship's  taste — a — 
is  so— a — "  and  his  lordship,  quite  hung  up  in  his 
eloquence,  expressed  the  rest  of  his  meaning  in  a 
smirk  and  a  bend. 

"  So  ill-bred  and  ungraceful  he  sits;  no  air  at 
all.  I  wonder  much  that  the  countess  collects 
such  peopol  around  hor.  Really— er — if  the  Orl 
does  not  interfeor,  he'll  soon  have — er — stall- 
keepers  and  oystor- women  brought  to  his  house, 
— er— er.    I  think,  my  lord." 

"My — a — ^hopinyon  exactly,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship 

But  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  roused 
from  his  abstraction,  by  a  gentleman  in  a  group 
near  him  calling  out  to  another  — 

"  Jack,  my  dear  fellow !  Here  comes  our  pre- 
siding genius  —  Yemen's  infidel." 

As  these  arrived  Adeline  was  deeply  engaged 
in  receiving  a  bevy  of  youthful  beauties. 

"  Good  heavens,  Ned !  that  such  angelic  love- 
liness should  have  been  thrown  away  upon  a 
Jewess." 

"  Ko  trouble  on  that  head,"  replied  the  first 
speaker.  "  The  pity  is  that  it  should  be  thrown 
away  on  such  a  person  as  Yemon." 
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**  She  muBt  have  had  a  sort  of  taste  to  many 
such  an  one." 

^*  Well,  I  beHeve  she  wasn't  consulted  to  any 
great  length  in  the  matter.  It's  whispered  that 
it  was  a  forced  marriage,  and  that  she  hates  him. ; 
and  all  the  kindness  you  see  her  bestow  upon  hixn 
proceeds  from  principle^  because  he  is  her  hus- 
band." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  the  other.  "  To  such 
a  woman  as  she  is,  it  must  be  very  nearly  as  de- 
lightful as  being  tied  up  to  his  Satanic  Majesty." 

Pale  and  sick  at  heart,  Isaac  staggered  to  his 
feet.  His  head  whirled  a  momeiit,  and  then  a 
heavy  mist  gathezed  before  his  eyes  and  he  could 
not  see.  He  drew  his  hand  across  his  £aoe,  as  if 
to  sweep  it  away. 

Yes;  there  was  his  Adeline  !  noble,  self-pos- 
sessed, queen-like  as  she  always  was.  There  was 
something  in  her  whole  appearance  so  incompa- 
rably magnificent,  that  wherever  she  went,  all 
eyes  were  directed  towards  her,  and  all  hearts 
were  hashed  in  admiration. 

They  say  parties  are  very  delightful.  Adeline 
doubted  it ;  so  do  I.  I^ot  one  in  a  hundred  of 
those  who  attend  them  is  ever  really  amused. 
The  young  ladies  are  too  busy  to  laugh.  The 
pattern  of  one  ball  is  the  pattern  of  all.  A  note 
arrives,  written  in  a  hand  of  usually  elegant  un- 
intelligible expansivcness,  on  pale  sea-green  paper, 
sealed  with  gold  or  lilac  waX;  and  expressing  the 
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exact  numbeif  of  fearB,  honours,  and  pleasures 
which  usually  accompany  such  invitations.  Ton 
reply  that  you  will  be  very  happy  to  accept  it. 
The  evening  comes.  Your  etnfftur  either  curls  or 
braids  your  hair;  you  put  on  a  starry  tiara  of 
pearls  or  diamonds — the  latter  preferred.  You 
dress  in  a  very  pretty  )i)om  papered  with  pink 
paper,  and  with  a  square  glass  before  you,  and  a 
long  glass  behind  you.  With  a  proper  confidence 
in  the  genius  of  your  milliner,  you  allow  her  to 
suggest  the  mode  of  your  attire,  using  your  own 
taste  in  making  a  selection.  You  put  on  a  dress 
of  delicate  white  -satin',  over  this  an  aerial  cripe, 
either  white,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow ;  or,  it  maybe, 
you  crucify  taste  by  a  dingy  sea-green.  You  look 
in  the  glass — ^probably  a  bunch  of  flowers  will  be 
an  improvement.  You  unfold  a  lace  handker- 
chief, and  pour  upon  it  a  perfect  Niagara  of  musk 
or  esprit  deB  vtoldtes,  tiU  the  whole  atmosphere 
around  you  is  a  perfume.  You  hang  your  shawl 
upon  your  shoulders,  as  though  you  were  merely 
a  peg  in  a  passage,  then  throw  your  boa  around 
your  neck,  as  if  it  were  the  rope  with  which  you 
were  going  to  commit  suicide.  Your  carriage  is 
waiting  at  the  door ;  you  go  down  stairs  and  step 
into  it;  you  stop  at  some  large  house  in  some 
large  place  or  square.  Your  footman  raps  till  he 
is  out  of  breath.  There  is  a  great  delay  on  the 
stairs,  and  you  are  ten  minutes  in  getting  in. 
You  hear  either  your  own  name  or  that  of  the 
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Great  Mognl — ^you  try  to  distingoish  which — 
preparing  the  way  befoi^  you.    At  last  yon  arrive 
at  the  room.    There  ia  a  hrilliant  crowd  of  pinks 
and  hlues  and  greens  and  yeUows,  from  which 
the  hostess  emerges.    She  tells  you  she  is  very 
glad  to  see  you ;  yon  how,  of  course.   You  get  to  a 
sofa  or  lounge  as  well  as  you  can.    Two  old  ladies 
sit  one  on  each  side  of  you,  their  nodding  plumes 
closing  oyer  you  like  a  hearse.    You  see  the 
waltzes    going    round,    like    stars  with  whose 
motions  you  have  nothing  to  do.    At  length,  a 
hilious-looking,  elderly  gentleman  comes  up  and 
asks  you  to  dance  with  him.    Nohody  else  offers, 
so  you  declare  you  will  he  very  happy  indeed. 
He  presents  you  his  arm,  which  you  accept,  and 
walk  to  the  quadrille.     You  join  hands,  &c.,  and 
twist  in  and  out  amongst  the  couples,  your  arms 
swinging  ahout  like  a  clock  pendulum,  and  your 
face  as  solenm  as  a  coffin.     You  feel  faint,  take 
out  your  aqua  tToro,  then  dance  again.     Then 
you  go  to  supper.    !No  young  lady  would  plead 
guilty  to  an  appetite ;  hut  you  find  fastidiousness 
hy  no  means  necessary.    You  get  a  thin  slice  of 
ham,  or  a  leg  of  a  fowl ;  or  you  may  he  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  moderate  piece  of  Bologna  sausage, 
some  jelly,  and  a  few  grapes;  a  glass  of  wine, 
a  cavalier  to  lead  you  down  stairs,  assist  with 
your  shawl,  and  help  you  to  your  carriage,  a  low 
''many  thanks,''  and  a  delightful  hall  is  concluded. 
Adeline  gazed  around  a  few  moments  upon  the 
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groups  with  her  old,  quiet  tenderness ;  but  her 
white  eyelids  were  weighed  down  with  a  hidden 
sadness,  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  her  small,  fra- 
gile figure  drooped  like  a  willow  bough.  And 
then  she  threw  herself  upon  a  lounge,  with  a 
mournful  lassitude;  and,  raising  her  arm,  the 
profuse  lace  on  her  muslin  sleeve  floating  around 
it  like  a  gossamer,  she  pressed  a  hand  white  as 
snow  upon  her  throbbing  temples,  as  if  to  stay 
their  burning  pulse.  Few  who  had  beheld  the 
sparkling  beauty  of  Adeline  a  few  months  before, 
could  have  looked  upon  that  pale,  languid,  large- 
eyed  young  creature,  that  lay  so  shadow-like 
amoDgst  the  soft  cushions,  without  tears.  Her 
beautiful  person  had  become  the  grave  of  a 
dead  hope,  which  chilled  the  very  life  within  her 
veins  by  its  duU,  leaden  weight.  A  fiery  fever, 
a  wild  unrest,  burned  in  the  depths  of  her  sleep- 
less eyes ;  the  brilliance  and  happiness  was  fading 
from  her  cheeks ;  a  night  frost  had  fallen  on  her. 
The  pure  beauty  of  her  face  was  rapidly  softening 
down  into  the  shades  of  a  sadness,  fascinating  from 
her  very  moumfulness.  There  was  no  light  in 
her  soul  now  to  bring  out  the  rich  colour;  but 
one  could  fancy  the  golden  lustre  that  was  striving 
to  break  through  the  shadows;  and  sometimes 
when  a  fair,  young  brow  was  bent  over  her  in  love, 
flashing  with  happiness  like  a  summer's  sunbeam, 
the  soft  kindness  in  the  voice  flushing  the  blood 
warmly  into  her  cheek,  and  causing  her  long 
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laahefl  to  droop  dreamily,  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
bring  back  the  loveliness  of  her  former  self — a 
beauty  so  delicate,  so  bright  and  spring-Iiket 
that  her  resemblance  to  one  of  the  heads  in  Guide's 
Aurora,  was  the  constant  remark  of  those  who  had 
seen  those  glorious  frescoes.  And  even  the  gayest 
heart  present,  vouchsafed  a  pitying  sigh  that  one 
of  Earth's  purest,  brightest  creatures,  should  have 
had  her  young  affections  thrown  back  upon  her, 
a  bitter  load  like  the  .grave. 

The  evening  proceeded.  Isaae  looked  in  vain 
for  a  fitting  time  to  make  his  presence  there 
known  to  her.  Sometimes,  at  the  request  of  some 
one  or  other  of  her  guests,  she  went  to  the  piano, 
and  played  and  sung  some  fashionable  piece ;  and 
then  she  sat  down  again.  Never  since  her 
marriage  had  she  felt  so  Httle  able  to  throw  off 
her  own  feelings,  and  adapt  herself  to  those  of  the 
circle  collected  round  her.  She  had  seen  Mr. 
Heman  the  evening  before  :  and  she  had  then  had 
a  vision — a  vision  of  him  she  loved — and  a 
strange  weight  lay  upon  her — it  seemed  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking. 

Poor  Adeline !  she  could  hardly  have  persuaded 
herself,  even  if  some  kind  spirit  had  whispered  it 
to  her,  how  long  and  heavy  is  a  woman's  heart- 
break. Had  she  been  told  it  then,  it  would  have 
crushed  her  to  know  how  many  silent  tears  she 
had  yet  to  weep,  how  many  hopes  to  lift  when 
hope  was  vain. 
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''What  trouble  you  bo  to-night,  dearest?"  asked 
the  onljfrimd  that  Adeline  had  got  in  all  that 
vast  assemblage.  And  as  she  asked  it,  she  bent 
over  her  face,  kissed  her,  and  pressed  her  lifeless 
hand. 

''Memories,  my  lore — shadows  haunt  me — 
shadows  of  the  texrible  past»  and  dreary  hopeless 
present.-  Oh !  Lady  Alicia,  where  can  the  weary* 
hearted  find  a  home?"  And  Adeline  laid  her 
long  soft  hand  upon  her  white  bosom. 

"Never,  my  beloved  creature,  until,  at  the 
sweet  moment  of  dying,  Jesus  draws  aside  the 
veil  which  separates  this  prison-house  from  His 
beautiM  home,  and  folds  you  on  His  loving  bosom, 
never  to  separate  again  for  ever.  Oh !  if  I  could 
only  persuade  you,  Adeline,  to  believe  upon  your 
blessed  Eedeemcr,  and  to  allow  Him  to  fill  you 
with  peace  and  joy  out  of  the  riches  of  His  love 
— if  I  could  at  this  moment  chase  away  the  clouds 
from  your  mortal  sight,  and  show  Him  to  you, 
yearning  over  you,  stretching  out  His  arms  to  take 
you  to  Himself— then  how  blest  I  should  feel."  ' 

Adeline  smiled  a  grateful  smile,  a  tear  trembled 
on  her  heavy  eyelashes,  and,  stretching  out  her 
hand,  she  said  softly,  "My  sweet  friend!" 

A  rich  strain  of  music  swelled  upon  the  air  in 
gushing  waves.  It  was  an  old  song — ^bright  and 
bounding  like  a  summer  zephyr — that  Adeline 
had  often  played  to  Isaac  in  their  sunny  days. 
Adeline  buried  her  head  amongst  the  cushions, 
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and  hot  tears  fell  down  lier  sweet  &ce.     Oh! 
what  was  it  she  had  ever  done  that  God  should 
have  permitted  man  to  make  her  so  unhappy  ? — 
that  all  her  schemes  of  earthly  bliss  should  haTe 
been  thwarted  at  one  sad  stroke  ?    Gentle  Adeline ! 
she  could  hardly  help  desponding  then;  for  it 
seemed  blackness  everywhere.    But  if  her  eyes 
could  have  pierced  the  shadowy  veil  of  mortality, 
she  would  have  seen  an  angel  carefully  collecting 
all  her  tears  in  a  golden  cup,  and  counting  all  her 
sighs,  and  laying  them  before  the  great  white 
throne  in  the  midst  of  the  hynming  spirits,  that 
she  might  obtain  for  them  her  full,  ererlasting  re- 
ward from  the  Eternal;    and  another  hoyering 
over  her  in  tender  care,  whispering  of  a  better 
land  and  brighter  skies,  and  uninterrupted  joy 
and  repose,  and  with  his  soft  wings  fanning  her 
wayworn  spirit  with  the  bHssM  airs  of  heaven. 
Isaac  felt  like  fainting ;  and  leaving  the  heated 
rooms,  he  opened  the  door  of  a  verandah  at  the 
back  of  the  house.    Attached  to  the  mansioii  Tiras 
a  spacious  pleasure  garden,  and  upon  the  occasion 
of  this  fete  it  was  studded  with  a  number  of  sioall 
softly  radiant  lamps,  which  cast  a  picturesque  and 
oriental  gleam  in  parts,  leaving  the  remaining 
portion  in  deeper  shade.    The  night  was  lovely. 
The  day  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  more  like  July 
than  September;  but  now  the  whole  scene   ^was 
softened  down  by  the  cool  rays  of  the  gently- 
rising  moon.    A  delicious  haze  flooded  the  atatixes 
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and  the  trees  and  the  still  water  in  the  little 
central  lake^  like  a  shower  of  sifted  silver.  Here, 
the  shadow  of  a  statne  fell  like  the  presence  of  a 
thing  of  life  across  the  monotoned  smoothness  of 
the  garden  walks;  now  the  slender  colmnns  of 
some  sweet  sylvan  temple,  lovely  mimic  of  the 
lovelier  climes  of  Italy  or  Qreece,  gleamed  ont  firom 
the  drapery  of  rich  vines  which  floated  over  and 
around  it  Never  was  there  an  hour  or  place 
fbller  of  all  that  made  the  glory  of  Paradise. 
Never,  since  Eve  saw  her  own  pure  beauty  reflected 
in  the  crystalline  fountains  of  Eden,  had  the  moon 
lighted  up  a  more  heavenly  &ce  than  that  of 
Adeline;  for,  feeling  oppressed  she  had  excused 
herself  a  few  minutes  from  the  circle  that  had  col- 
lected round  her,  and  had  gome  out  on  the  verandah ; 
but  a  circular  bend  in  the  architecture,  prevented 
each  fkrom  being  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 
And  she  felt  that,  with  so  much  loveliness  above 
and  around  her,  and  so  many  proofs  of  her  Father's 
tender  care  over  all  she  saw,  even  to  the  smallest 
things,  she  — His  very  likeness  —  and  however 
humbly  she  might  think  of  herself,  she  was  a 
being  without  which  His  creation  would  bo  in- 
complete, for  He  created  nothing  without  a  purpose 
for  it — she,  then.  He  would  not  overlook,  but 
always  give  her  what  He  saw  would  be  most 
blessed  for  time  and  eternity ;  and  her  little  heart 
ceased  to  palpitate  with  so  much  agony. 

There  were  few  persons  in  the  walks,  and  those 
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few  glided  quietly  amidst  the  trees,  and  ayoiding 
the  strangers  that  were  in  sight.  Some  were 
conyersing  of  love.  Not  a  doubt  of  it;  for  there 
was  an  tinder- current  of  tenderness  in  their  voice 
that  could  not  be  mistaken.  And  sometimes, 
when  stopping  to  inhale  tiie  mingling  breath  of 
the  waving  flowers,  the  young  men  gathered  moss- 
rose  buds,  heliotropes,  crimson  tea-roses,  violets, 
pansies,  mignionette,  forget-me-nots,  and  other 
choice  blossoms  that  had  a  love  language  blended 
with  their  fragrance.     Isaac  sighed. 

Three  young  girls,  full  of  life  and  light  and 
joy,  suddenly  emerged  from  the  dim  shadow  of  a 
statue  of  the  dying  gladiator,  the  noble  original 
of  which  is  in  the  Capitoline  museum.  Isaac 
observed  them  directly ;  for  he  was  just  looking  at 
the  dying  agony,  looking  so  cold  and  icy  in  the 
moonlight,  that  it  seemed  to  fireeze  the  very  marble 
into  renewed  coldness.  They  seated  themselves 
upon  a  marble  bench,  beneath  a  thick  clump  of 
acacias,  and  near  the  pale,  snow-white  fountain, 
which  was  filling  the  air  with  the  cool,  bell-like 
tinkle  of  its  rain. 

*^  Adela  received  a  note  to-day,  Edda,"  said  one 
of  these  wild,  happy,  young  creatures.  "I'm 
quite  sure  it's  a  proposal,''  she  pursued,  with  a 
merry  laugh,  **  and  not  from  that  handsome  artist 
that  she  allowed  to  accompany  her  home,  just  to 
give  her  his  protection !  His  love-notes  would 
never  make  her  turn  so  white." 
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**  Really  this  is  hardly  just,"  said  Adela,  striving 
with  all  her  might  to  appear  unembarrassed ;  and 
a  blush  mantled  her  cheeks  like  the  glow  of  a 
ripe  peach. 

'^  Why,  how  the  blood  is  roshing  crimson  into 
yonr  neck  and  face !"  resumed  the  other,  with  the 
same  roguish  playfulness.  "  But  you  need  not  be 
embarrassed,  sister  dear ;  we  were  quite  sure  you 
would  accept  him.  Of  course  you  will  reply  to- 
morrow ;  and  that  reply  will  be  fall  of  all  sorts  of 
delightM  stuff— else,  you  know,  it  won't  be  a 
genuine  love-letter  after  all.  It  must  be  a  long 
one  too — ^half  a  quire  of  note  paper  at  least.  You 
must  permit  me  to  help  you,  Adela,  indeed.  It 
would  be  so  delightful  to  practise  a  little ;  and 
then  the  ecstacy  of  accepting  a  man  at  once,  and 
putting  an  end  to  his  misery ! " 

"  I  can  answer  my  letters  myself,"  said  Adela, 
with  a  laugh  that  sounded  much  like  forced. 

''  0,  how  cruel !"  replied  her  sister,  with  mimic 
sorrow.  "  How  shall  I  ever  obtain  that  dear,  de- 
lightful knowledge,  how  a  lover  proposes  ?  Dear 
me;  how  pale  you  are ! — ^promised  to  come  here  this 
evening,  I  dare  say.  And  now  he  has  disappointed 
you — well,  that's  too  bad." 

'*  Promised  ? — who  promised  ?  I  am  at  a  loss. 
What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Adela. 

"Now,  my  dear,  whom  do  you  suppose  I  mean, 
but  Merivale?    Tou  dear,  enchanting,  beautiful 
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sister! — ^it  will  kiU  us  all — a  maichioness — ^a 
wedding — dresses,  company,  presents,  and  deco- 
rations— O  dear !" 

And,  starting  to  ber  feet,  the  gay  yonng  thing 
threw  her  arms  about  the  waist  of  her  sister,  and 
began  whirling  round  the  basin  of  the  fountain  in 
a  lively  waltz. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  failure  without  music," 
said  Adela,  as  she  willingly  yielded  to  the  grace- 
ful impulse. 

Music !  What  need  had  those  bright,  young 
creatures  of  music,  when  their  own  hearts  were 
full  of  melody,  unsubdued  by  any  of  those  harsher 
chords  touched  by  the  rude  finger  of  the  world. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  them  throwing  off  the 
tender  exuberance  of  their  feelings,  in  a  thousand 
graceM  deviations  from  the  regular  step. 

They  danced  tiU  they  were  out  of  breath,  and 
then  sat  down  again,  and  weaved  their  bright  and 
airy  plans,  in  syllables  more  unsubstantial  than 
the  gossamer. 

''  Oh !  I  love  blue  sky  and  freedom,"  said  the 
one  who  had  not  yet  spoken — Edda. 

"  Yes,  and  happy  people,"  replied  Adela's  sister. 
"Men  and  women  who  are  not  mere  slaves  to 
form  and  fashion !  who  breathe  free  air,  and  im- 
bibe a  sense  of  freedom;  and  who  dare  to  act 
what  they  think.  Oh,  Venice!  dear  Venice!  I 
should  like  to  go  again  to  Venice.     It  is  the  land 
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of  enchantment  and  adventure,  dearest  £dda. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world, — the  land 
of  love  and  romance." 

"Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Edda,  "that 
it  is  a  place  you  can't  half  enjoy,  unless  you  are 
in  love.  It  must  lose  most  of  its  enchantment, 
if  some  Italian  noble  doesn't  fix  himself  beneath 
your  window  in  the  moonlight,  to  give  you  lessons 
on  the  guitar  and  in  piano  singing." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  be  in  love,  miss." 
"  So  I  am  —  hopelessly,  helplessly  in  love." 
"  You  in  love  ?    What  a  capital  thing !   Come, 
you  must  take  me  into  confidence,  and  tell  me 
one  little  tiny  fact,  Edda — ^who  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  an  ideal,  manufactured  after  the  follow- 
ing receipt  —  equal  quantities  of  William  Wal- 
lace, General  Washington,  President  Edwards, 
Lafeyette,  and  Sir  Walter  Bcott,  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  Byron,  and  an  inmiense  quantity  of 
imaginary  virtues  supplied  by  myself.  And  yet 
this  constellation  of  virtues  will  not  be  sufficient : 
my  unknown  idol  must  in  addition  possess  a  claim 
on  my  sympathy.  I  fed  I  cannot  live  with  one 
who  is  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  and  powers 
like  the  common  herd  we  meet  every  day;  he 
must  be  unfortunate  —  of  delicate  health  —  just 
sufficiently  ill,  perhaps,  to  require  some  one  to 
bathe  his  forehead  with  eau-de-cologne,  and  sit 
and  hold  his  hand,  and  kiss  his  throbbing  temples 
now  and  then,  and  read  to  him.    And  add  to  all 
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this,  he  must  not  be  wealthy,  bo  that  I  may  have 
full  scope  in  every  way  to  exhibit  self-denying, 
disinterested,  loye." 

''Happy  dreamers!"  soliloquised  Isaac  aloud. 

Pity  the  cruel  world  should  ever  wake  you. 
You  will  never  have  another  sleep." 

Adeline's  quick  ear  caught  the  old  tones. 
"Isaac,  dear  Isaac  1"  she  exclaimed,  and  with  a 
bound  she  fell  fainting  in  his  arms.  Isaac  spoke 
not — ^he  could  not — ^his  breast  seemed  bursting 
with  excessive  emotion.  There  came  no  sound  on 
the  deep  stillness,  but  her  soft  breath's  rise  and 
fall. 

Adeline  drew  a  long  breath,  soft,  and  broken 
by  that  voluptuous  interruption  which  entire  hap- 
piness gives  to  a  sigh.  The  past  was  gone :  there 
was  no  room  in  her  little  heart  for  anything  but 
the  sweet  and  holy  feelings  that  flooded  it,  as 
light  fills  a  crystal  vase.  The  intensity  of  her 
emotions,  the  delirious  rush  of  unforgotten  feel- 
ings, enervated  her  as  a  full  gush  of  per^ime  from 
the  orange  groves  of  her  own  beloved  land  might 
have  done.  Her  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  face ;  her 
mouth  was  warm  with  smiles ;  the  gentle  evening 
wind  breathed  among  her  long  curls  with  shadow- 
like wantonness. 

''Isaac,"  she  said  at  last,  "how  did  you  get  in 
here?" 

'*  I  was  determined.  And  locks  and  dungeon- 
bolts  cannot  keep  love  out  then.     But  we  must 
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not  stop  here.  We  diall  be  seen;  and  it  wotild 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  his  happiness  even  in  a 
small  degree,"  and  a  slight  sneer  flitted  across 
his  Hp. 

He  led  Adeline  —  who  had  not  yet  recoyered 
to  a  proper  sense  of  what  had  happened — qniddy 
along  to  a  door  which  opened  into  a  lady's  draw- 
ing-room. 

''I  have  come  to  see  yo!i  once  more,  Adeline/' 
he  said  in  a  bitter  tone,  placing  a  chair  and  taking 
her  hand,  "  and  it  is  the  last  time,  and  for  ever ! 
I  say  I  have  come  to  see  you/'  he  pursued 
hastily,  ''for  I  know  that  it  is  nearly  all  you 
will  allow,  because  my  wronger  —  for  aught  I 
know  my  murderer  —  let  him  answer  for  it  — 
Mister  Yemen,  doesn't  choose  it.  Bat  look  you, 
Adeline,  I  love  you  —  love  you  with  such  a  love 
as  a  being  like  yourself  deserves,  and  that  is  a 
love  surpassing  that  of  most  men  —  and  am  I  to 
go  away  thinking,  knowing,  I  have  left  you  —  a 
nature  almost  akin  to  angels  —  left  you  for  that 
man  I  saw  to-night  to  delight  himself  with  ?  See 
here,"  he  said,  drawing  forth  a  genuine  Italian 
stiletto,  "  what  should  make  me  hesitate  to  take 
my  own  —  the  treasure  he  has  robbed  from  me  ? 
—  or,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  say,  why  should  I  not 
destroy  it,  Adeline,  so  that  it  could  be  used  by 
neither  of  us  —  do  you  hear  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Isaac,"  replied  Adeline,  with  her  usual 
profound  calmness. 
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^'And  are  yoa  not  afraid  then,  to  stand  here 
alone  with  one  who  is  mad  enough  to  bury  this 
dagger  in  your  heart,  and  who  has  more  than  half 
the  wiU  to  do  it?" 

"  Afraid,  Isaac — and  of  y<m  ?    No." 

'^Why  not?"  he  resumed,  with  the  same  ex- 
cited utterance.  ''  I  bought  this  as  a  curiosity. 
It  has  sometimes  accompanied  me  in  my  solitary 
rambles,  and  of  late  in  my  moods  of  despair  I 
have  contemplated  it,  thinking  the  while  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  some  other  purpose  than  that 
of  striking  down  a  foe.  They  are  dangerous  mo- 
ments, you  know,  Adeline,  when  goaded  by  des- 
peration we  meditate  on  the  mere  possibility  of 
some  fatal  act.  The  imagination  becomes  fa- 
miliarised with  the  deed.  "When  the  fiery  and 
ungovernable  passion  falls  upon  us,  it  finds  the 
train  already  laid  —  the  demon  of  evil  sees  every- 
thing fitting  to  his  hand.  Suppose  that  time  has 
come.  You  his  I  say,  Adeline  —  why  then  it  has 
—  How  now  ? " 

"I  lay  my  head  upon  your  loving  bosom  in 
perfect  repose,"  replied  Adeline  tranquilly.  "Do 
you  believe  I  coidd  ever  have  loved  you  so  pro- 
foundly, so  unalterably,  as  I  do,  if  I  had  not  known 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself  ?  Yowr  loving, 
affectionate,  tender  hand?  —  there,  dear  Isaac, 
put  it  away  —  do  not  deceive  yourself — do  not 
attempt  to  check  your  high  nature  in  its  course. 
You  could  not  kill  me  if  I  were  to  fall  upon  my 
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knees  and  beg  you  to  do  it,  and  if  Vernon  were 
more  ignoble  than  he  is." 

''You  were  always  my  good  angel,  Adeline," 
he  said  in  a  mournful  voice,  as  the  gleaming  in- 
strument fell  from  his  hand.  "And  often,  when 
I  have  been  tempted,  a  thought  of  you  has  saved 
me.  But,  oh !  how  can  1  bear  to  think  on  what 
a  life  you  lead." 

"Yet,  Isaac,  though  I  cannot  know" anything 
about  you  —  and  that  hte  is  terrible  indeed  — 
why  will  you  seek  to  heighten  it,  by  leaving  me 
alone  in  £ngland  altogether?  It  will  be  se- 
vere then  to  live,  with  no  one  near  me  that  I 
love." 

'*  I  cannot  stop.  I  am  no  longer  what  I  once 
was,  Adeline.  I  don't  want  to  be  near  you  — 
and  know  what  I  do  —  and  go  where  we  have 
often  been  together  —  and  so  happy  —  and  can't 
see  you.  I  can't  live  out  of  excitement.  Thought 
kUls  me.  I  want  to  die ;  but  that  is  torture,  and 
isn't  quick  enough." 

"Where  will  you  go  then  from  me?"  said 
Adeline  tearfully. 

"  To  Hungary — ^there  is  another  injured  woman 
there  —  Maria  Theresa.  I  go  to  adopt  her  cause 
—  if  need  be  seal  it  with  my  blood  —  Heaven 
grant  I  may  —  I  shall  rest  then." 

Adeline  shuddered.  She  had  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious apprehension  —  she  knew  not  why. 

"  If  you  think  you  shall  be  happier,  Isaac,  I 
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will  not  be  so  Belflsli  as  to  try  to  stop  7011.  But 
I'm  very  Borry  —  and  not  on  mj  own  account 
alone.  Your  Blender  frame  and  loving  hearty  is 
suited  for  anything  rather  than  a  fighting- 
man." 

«  Oh,  I  think  I  am  hardened  now,  to  what  I 
was.    Adeline,  you  will  remember  me  still  ? " 

Her  tears  replied.  She  suddenly  went  to  a 
small  cabinet,  one  drawer  of  which  she  unlocked, 
and  took  out  of  it  a  small  paper  parceL 

''  Here,  Isaac,''  she  said,  '*  I  purchased  these 
for  you,  before  I  knew  I  should  never  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  you  again — you  remember  the  watch 
you  gave  me  the  last  time  I  saw  you  —  but  till 
now  I  could  not  give  them  to  you.  Will  you 
please  accept  the  humble  o£Eering?"  She  re- 
moved the  wool  and  took  up  in  her  delicate  hand 
a  ring  and  a  gold  chain,  to  which  a  miniature  of 
herself,  painted  on  ivory,  was  attached. 

"The  miniatur^I  thought  would  please  you 
better  than  the  one  you  have,  because  I  painted 
it  later ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  more  like  me  than 
that  is,  as  I  have  certainly  changed  much  since 
the  first  was  painted  —  even  before  this  sorrow 
marked  my  countenance." 

'*You  know  how  glad  I  am  —  how  much  I 
thank  you,"  said  Isaac,  with  a  gush  of  feeling. 
He  said  no  more.  Words  were  useless  now.  But 
spirits  have  a  communion  more  intimate  than 
words  —  a  language  which  waits  not  for  them. 
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They  stood  absorbed  in  each  other  as  ever  two 
beings  were  upon  earth.  All  Adeline's  sense  of 
obedience  to  her  husband  —  and  that  was  a  pro- 
foundly exact  one  —  was  for  the  time  scattered 
by  one  feeling,  that  Isaac  was  about  to  go  away 
— most  likely  for  ever  on  earth  —  and  she  could 
not  pronounce  the  words  that  she  must  leave  him. 
Was  she  wrong  ? 

Time,  however,  has  lightning  wings,  and  the 
moment  of  separation  came  at  last. 

They  stood  opposite  each  other ;  he  gazing  with 
quiet  tenderness  into  her  face.  The  strength 
which  had  supported  her  was  gone;  her  white 
eyelids  were  half  closed,  her  cheek  pale  and  cold 
as  marble,  and  her  fragile  figure  drooped  like  a 
young  quivering  aspen  in  the  first  rude  blast  of 
the  aatumn. 

"  Farewell,  my  beautiful  Adeline  —  my  love — 
my  life  —  my  all  of  earth !"  he  exclaimed  with 
whelming  emotion,  "  I  may  never  see  thee  more 
then  now." 

"  Farewell,  my  dearest  friend,"  answered  Ade- 
line through  her  fast  flowing  tears.  "May  Heaven 
bless  you !  And,  oh !  if  it  could,  I  would  beg 
from  it  another  Adeline  for  you  to  love;  but 
though  there  are  so  many  better  than  her  — 
worthier  of  your  love  than  she  is  —  I  fear  you 
are  prejudiced  on  her  behalf,  and  would  not  be- 
lieve it ;  therefore  would  not  trust  them.  And 
now  again  farewell — once  more  farewell,  dear 
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Isaac.  To  the  God  a£  love  I  oominend  you,  for 
time  and  eternity."  And  waving  her  hand  she 
motioned  him  to  depart;  and  then,  falling  into 
a  ohair,  she  buried  her  face  in  the  waving  folds 
of  her  handkerchief. 


J 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

THB   FEABT  OV  TABBBRACLE8. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  Tishri  is  the  il^3-*IDn  11)1— 
Feast  of  Tabernacles — which  oommemorates  the 
sojourning  in  tabemades  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  originally  kept  eight  days,  bnt,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  feasts,  an  extra  day  has  been 
added,  and  it  now  lasts  nine.  Of  these  nine 
days,  there  are  only  four  upon  which  the 
children  of  Israel  transact  any  business. 

The  fourteenth  is  a  glorious  time — a  time  of 
rejoidng  —  and  immense  preparation.  The  law 
commands  them  to  take  the  ''boughs  of  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of 
thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook."  This  is 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter.  The  palm  trees  must  be 
dispensed  with  in  England ;  but  the  rest  they  can 
manage  to  get ;  and  so  they  do. 

Early  in  the  morning  —  and  it  was  a  bright 
clear  September  one  as  ever  dawned  —  David 
turned  out  of  his  comfortable  bed,  awoke  Ben  the 
servant,  put  the  horse  in  a  chaise,  and,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  Mend,  droye  off  to  a  Jewish  family 
who  resided  a  considerable  distance  in  the  conntiyy 
and  from  whose  estate  they  were  always  supplied 
with  the  needful  for  keeping  the  feast. 

''We  shall  breakfast  at  the  ' Billy-roUer/ 
Beuben/'  said  David,  as  they  swept  along  the 
road.  ''  The  food  you  get  there  is  fine,  compared 
with  anywhere  else  in  the  way.  We  shall  meet 
plenty  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  break&st- 
room,  all  deyoutly  intent  on  the  active  demolition 
of  hot  toast,  potted  larks,  and  muffins.  The  vic- 
tuals is  all  cooked  up  on  the  broad-gauge  prin- 
ciple—  by  a  M,  blazing,  red-faced  cook.  Tea 
and  coffee  flows  in  rivers  —  but  not  good,  for  the 
first  has  the  flavour  of  the  hedges,  and  the  second 
reminds  one  villanously  of  horse-beans  and  roasted 
com." 

**  But,"  replied  Beuben, ''  there  used  to  be  a  fine 
water-fall  at  an  easy  distance,  with  rocks,  and 
turf,  and  wild  flowers,  and  ducks  and  ducklings, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing :  and,  though  the  season 
is  a  little  advanced,  we  might  still  make  shift  un- 
der the  hazels  and  the  hollies.  Couldn't  we  invite 
the  ladies  to  accompany  us,  and  extemporise  a 
pic-mc  r 

<<  My  innocent  Mend !  the  ducks  have  been 
made  into  pies  long  ago ;  the  hazels  are  all  down, 
the  hollies  pounded  into  bird-lime,  and  the  water- 
fedl  exists  no  longer.  The  whole  concern  was  a 
mere  useless  waste — ^has  been  blown  up  with  gun- 
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powder ;  and  the  sweet  little  glen  below  it  tamed 
into  a  reservoir  to  supply  a  monstrous  factory — 
dingy  and  cheerless  as  a  bastille — with  a  row  of 
pert  chimney-stalks,  belching  forth  in  the  face 
of  heaven  columns  of  smoke  and  pollution,  and 
stinking  horribly  in  the  morning  air.  It  is  called 
Twaddle's  new  process  for  making  silk  stockings 
out  of  pigs'  ears ;  and  a  part  of  the  buUding  is 
Tunk's  clothing  mills,  where  you  may  see  the 
wool,  rough  and  raw  from  the  sheep's  back,  put 
in  at  one  end  of  the  machinery,  and  issue  from 
the  other  in  the  shape  of  ready-made  breeches. 
Next  door  they've  got  a  patent  for  making  the 
boilers  for  the  engines  of  passenger  boats,  upon  a 
principle  that,  if  the  boiler  should  happen  to 
burst,  so  rapidly  condenses  the  liberated  steam, 
that  all  danger  of  the  passengers  taking  cold  by  in- 
haling it  is  effectually  obviated;  and  the  result 
is  rendered  triumphantly  complete — the  thing  in 
fact  doing  them  good — if,  at  the  moment  of  the 
explosion,  they  will  only  recollect  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut." 

"Well,"  said  Keuben,  "  we  can't  grumble  while 
they  make  such  excellent  use  of  the  land  as  that." 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  David.  "  What  good  is 
poetry  or  beauty  ?  what's  the  difference  between 
a  man  and  a  bunch  of  turnips,  except  for  what 
money  he'll  fetch?  Let  the  villages  evaporate 
in  smoke,  and  the  land  be  divided  into  zaharas  of 
Swedish  turnips  and  little  potatoe  allotments. 
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Nothing  idle  now  in  England.  I'm  not  without 
apprehension  that  the  sparrowB  mnst  die  too,  and 
the  crowBy  and  thrushes,  and  blackbirds,  for  they 
are  useless  things — and  then  the  cost  to  keep  them ! 
— ^and  the  larks,  and  the  rooks,  and  the  pigeons. 
There  would  most  likely  be  a  little  difficulty 
about  the  insects — ^but,  no  doubt,  they  could  be  got 
rid  of  in  time ;  ererything  except  the  gulls,  which 
live  principally  on  fish ;  but,  if  there  should  be  a 
scarcity  of  herring,  it  may  be  advisable  to  exter- 
minate them  also." 

And  thus  they  proceeded;  until,  in  the  set 
form  among  Englishmen,  l^ey  concluded  by  ana- 
thematising the  countiy^  the  climate,  and  the 
constitution ;  and  yet,  with  a  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  that  it  had  not  its  equal 
under  heaven.  Having  done  which,  they  pulled 
up  at  their  destination ;  quickly  filled  two  great 
crates  with  various  flowers  and  green  things, 
and  drove  homewards,  arriving  at  Uie  house  about 
twelve  o'clock. 

They  directly  set  about  building  the  booths. 
This,  in  such  a  cold  climate  as  ours,  is  usually 
done  within  the  house;  but  chiefly, perhaps,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  convenient  place  to  fix  it,  and 
where  it  will  be  free  from  public  observation. 
Mr.  Cohen,  however,  always  had  his  built  in.  the 
garden,  if  the  weather  were  dry  and  sufficiently 
mild;  and  so  he  did  on  the  present  occasion. 

No  other  work  but  that  of  building  the  booth 
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was  to  be  done.  It  couldn't  be  expected.  Mr. 
Coben  did  manage  to  get  a  luncb  spread  for  bim 
— tbat  was  all.  For,  leaving  tbe  dinner  to  cook 
and  take  care  of  itself,  out  sallied  Eutb  to  fiUber 
part  in  tbe  belping,  laugbing,  joking,  and  wild 
bilarity  of  tbe  scene  —  especially  during  tbe  com- 
petition wbicb  sbould  erect  tbe  first  post.  Sboyels 
and  bammers  went  to  work  witb  fearM  determi- 
nation. Eutb  bad  artftilly  dug  a  bole  a  few  days 
before,  and  tben  filled  it  again  witb  tbe  soft  and 
loosened  mould — taking  care  to  smootb  it  oyer 
tbe  top  as  tbougb  notbing  bad  bappened — and 
now  sbe  wbirled  tbe  dirt  out  witb  ber  dust-pan 
aa  dexterously  as  tbe  most  expert  "  nayyy  "  in  a 
railway  cutting.  It  did  not  do.  Ben  got  bis 
pole  up  first.  And  tben — ob!  tbe  dancing, 
jumping,  screaming  witb  deligbt,  and  clapping  of 
bands  among  tbe  ladies,  and  tbe  booraying  among 
tbe  men. 

''Ha!  ba!  ba!  Ha!  ba!  ba!"  roared  Ben, 
witb  inefiOsible  gusto ;  and  be  swayed  bis  body  up 
and  down,  tbrew  bis  bead  back  on  bis  sboulders, 
and  opened  bis  mouth  to  its  idlest  dimensions, 
to  give  bimself  fair  play.  ''  Wbacked  tbe  lot  on 
you  clean  out  an'  out!  and,  ba !  ba!  tbe  wust — 
a — tbe  wust  sbovel  among  tbem — ony  balf  a 
one."  And  Ben  signalised  bis  triumpb  by  pitcb- 
ing  on  to  tbe  bougbs  in  one  of  tbe  crates,  just 
opened,  and,  turning  beels  oyer  bead,  aligbted  on 
tbe  otber  side. 
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The  framework  completed,  the  weaying  of  the 
branches  together  proceeded  rapidly.  In  the  end 
farthest  from  the  entrance,  the  7M*lt2^  yOJO 
—  the  great  bafiis  of  Israers  fidth  —  was  written 
with  flowers  of  yaried  hues,  beautifully  interlacing 
their  leaves  and  tendrils.  Then  the  necessary 
articles  of  furniture  were  carried  into  it;  and  all 
sat  down  to  a  cold  collation,  in  which  fruits  and 
wine  formed  a  considerable  part. 

"Well,"  said  Ben,  who,  after  this  was  orer, 
perched  himself  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  empty 
hampers,  where,  with  hands  clasped  in  each 
other,  and  elbows  reclining  on  his  knees,  he 
pleased  himself  by  taking  an  elaborate  congratu- 
latory survey  of  the  ^tabemacle.  "  This  is  an 
extra  sort  of  a  time,  and  there's  more  than  an 
hour  yet  to  sunset,  let's  have  a  bit  of  a  fiddle — 
eh,  Joseph  ?"  to  a  boy  who  acted  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  a  page. 

"The  very  thing,"  said  David's  friend — Mr. 
£der — as  at  this  moment  he  issued  from  the 
booth.     "  I'll  play  the  flute." 

So  Ben  ran  off  to  get  his  catgut  and  stretcher, 
upon  which  he  was  wont  to  scrape  and  groan  at 
all  hours :  sometimes  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kitchen,  which  was 
separated  from  his  own  room  only  by  a  passage. 
And  Ben,  thinking  nothing  common  of  his  per- 
formances, always  threw  the  door  open  in  order 
that  they  might  be  heard. 
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He  soon  retamed;  spread  his  music-book  on 
tbe  hamper  before  him,  scratched  and  screeched 
his  fiddle  into  tone,  and  then  signified  that  he 
was  ready. 

"I'm  thinkin',"  he  said  pensively,  "I'm 
thinkin'  we  shall  want  a  trifle  more  music  —  I 
don't  think  we're  strong  enough,  don't  you 
see.  Aunt  Dinah  ought  to  have  a  hand  oi^;an — 
he!  he! — eh,  Dinah? — a  box  o'  whistles." 
And  Ben  laughed  again  to  his  infinite  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  do  fine,"  said  Mr.  Eder,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  My  flute  has  got  a 
tremendous  compass.  I  can  imitate  all  sorts  of 
things  on  it,  from  a  comet-a-piston  down  to  a. 
farthing-trumpet  or  a  baby's  rattle.  "We'll  have 
a  glorious  concert.  Joseph,  you'll  sing  to  us, 
won't  you?" 

'*  Like  a  thrush,"  responded  Joseph. 

"  Now,"  said  Ben,  "  we'll  strike  up  a  country 
dance.  Nothin'  like  fiddlin'  an  flutin'  for  a 
country  dance." 

"  Oh  nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Eder,  "  we  haven't 
got  enough  for  a  country  dance.  Stop  a  little  till 
Miss  Cohen  and  David  come,  and  we'll  give  them 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  sonattu  and  fantastas 
that  have  been  published  this  year.  You  know, 
Mr.  Machir,  we  have  a  splendid  time  now  for 
showing  our  powers.  We  play  before  a  party  of 
cognoscenti;    therefore  we  shall  be  under    no 
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necessity  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  vulgarity  or  bad 
taste.  So  now  pick  out  a  few  pieces  which  com- 
bine brevity  with  excellence  — contain  in  a  small 
compass  many  beauties  of  melody,  harmony,  and 
modulation,  and  afford  room  for  the  display  of 
brilliancy,  taste,  elegance,  and  expression  on  the 
part  of  us,  the  performers." 

So  they  began.  Ben  put  on  his  best  and  most 
impressive  fiddling  air.  He  moved  his  head  about 
in  the  same  time  as  the  tune,  and  twirled  the 
fingers  of  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the  stick 
with  ineffable  grace. 

"  I  think  we  did  that  weU,"  said  Mr.  Eder, 
pulling  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiping  his 
face. 

"  Capital,"  replied  Ben,  poking  his  finger  down 
his  neck,  to  rectify  the  set  of  his  cravat,  so  that 
he  might  have  greater  ease  and  comfort. 

''  It  was  a  little  tough  though — ^it's  put  me  in 
a  bilious  fever,"  resumed  Mr.  Eder.  **  Ahem !" 
And  he  ran  through  the  whole  gamut  on  his  flute 
with  whirlwind-like  rapidity.  "  Now  again,  Ben, 
another." 

But  with  this  one,  Mr.  Eder  either  could  not  or 
would  not  play  in  time  or  tune.  He  was  always 
either  behind  or  before,  too  high  or  too  low,  to  the 
no  small  discomfiture  of  Ben.  He  stamped  his 
foot,  and  threw  his  head  about,  to  signify  the  right 
time,  with  awful  vehemence.    No  good. 

"  WeU,  you  must  take  it  all  your  own  way,  if 
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that's  how  you're  a-goin'  on,"  he  Bsid,  at  last,  in 
a  perfect  fever. 

''  We  want  some  one  to  beat  time  for  us,"  said 
Mr.  Eder,  in  a  humble  tone,  and  fidgeting  about ; 
excessively  ashamed  of  his  failure,  no  doubt. 

"  Time !  Td  never  want  no  one  to  beat  time 
over  a  first-rate  fiddle,"  replied  Ben,  with  sublime 
disgust. 

"  Yes,"  said  David,  stepping  up  as  mediator, 
"  but  Mr.  Eder  may  not  have  your  practised  ear, 
Ben.  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  the  stick,  but 
I'U  try  to  keep  time  for  him." 

And,  taking  up  the  stick,  David  stood  with  his 
arm  extended  above  his  head  and  the  stick  crossing 
it  at  right  angles — ^in  exact  imitation  of  a  tele- 
graph in  action — ^waitiug  for  the  order  to  com- 
mence. 

It  was  given.  The  time  was  quick :  and  David 
made  the  most  superhuman  exertions.  His  arms 
whirled  in  graceful  and  fantastic  gyrations.  Now, 
at  a  catch  in  the  tune,  he  threw  himself  forward 
in  the  position  of  the  lunge  ;  anon,  in  indicating 
the  finish  of  a  sudden  grand  crash,  he  made  so 
violent  a  motion  downwards  as  nearly  to  upset 
hamper,  music-book,  himself  and  all.  But  he 
recovered  his  balance,  and  began  again  with  re- 
newed vigour.  At  last,  unable  to  control  his 
risibility  any  longer,  Mr.  Eder  laid  down  his  flute, 
and  gave  way  to  an  immoderate  peal  of  laughter. 

**  There  now,  that's  spiled  all,"  said  Ben,  with 
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severe  disappointment.     *'If  1  don't  think  you 
aint  tryin'  to  do  nothin'  but  make  fan." 

"  I  think  we  can  do  without  you  now,  David," 
said  Mr.  £der.  ''  Come  on  again,  Ben  :  I'm 
Borry  I  stopped — at  the  grandest  part  too." 

But  Mr.  Eder  soon  got  wrong. 

"  Na,  now,"  said  Ben,  pettishly.  **  Don't  you 
see  we  didn't  hang  together.  You  must  a  know'd 
that  stop  was  twice  as  long  as  that." 

""We'll  begin  again,"  said  Mr.  Eder. 

''  When  we  come  to  it  next  time,  I'll  beat  time 
with  my  Mdlestick." 

They  arrived  at  the  critical  point.  "  One,  two, 
three.  One,  two,  three.  One,  two,  three,**  said 
Ben,  with  solemn  regularity.     "  Now !" 

Mr.  Eder  tried  again. 

"  Won't  do,  won't  do."  Then,  knocking  his 
stick  on  the  edge  of  the  hamper,  ''  One,  two, 
three.  One,  two, — "  He  struck  too  hard,  and 
his  bow  broke  short  in  the  middle. 

"  Well,  I  never,"  he  said  contemplatively. 

Everybody  laughed ;  they  couldn't  help  it. 

"  Yes,  it  jest  suits  you ;  got  your  ends,  ain't 
you  ?"  said  Ben,  folding  his  arms  contemptuously. 

''Confound  your  impudence!  Cross  at  this 
time,"  said  Mr.  Eder.  ''  Come  on,  David,  let's 
put  l^iTn  under  the  pump." 

"  "No,  no !  —  murder !  —  don't  do  that,"  said 
Ben,  as  he  felt  his  collar  seized.  "  Consider  now 
— it  might — " 
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"  Well,  I  think  myself  it  would  be  too  bad," 
said  Dayid,  ''just  for  forgetting  himself  one  mo- 
ment ;  and  he  had  proTocation." 

It  was  near  sunset.  Mr.  Cohen  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  call  them  in  to  join  in 
the  thanksgivings ;  that  the  seeds  and  fruits  had 
been  blessed  and  preserved  for  their  sustenance 
and  enjoyment  throughout  the  year,  and  in  re- 
membrance of  their  sojourning  in  tabernacles  in 
the  wilderness. 

"  That's  the  wust  on  it,  ain*t  it,  Dinah  ?"  mut- 
tered Ben,  as  he  lazily  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  place.  ''So  much  grace,  and  prayer,  and 
holiness.  If  I  was  king,  Dinah,  I'd  make  a  law 
that  every  farmer  should  say  grace  over  all  his 
corn-fields,  or  orchards,  and  what  not,  afore  he  cut 
or  gathered  anything ;  and  so  make  one  sayin'  do 
for  the  lot,  instead  of  havin'  to  say  it  at  every 
meal,  feasts  and  all." 

And  the  lovely  little  Eulalia  was  there.  She 
could  not  understand  the  feast  very  well ;  but  she 
loved  it  because  it  was  commanded  by  God,  and 
such  beautiful,  grateful,  prayers  were  offered  to 
Him.  And  yet  to  her  little  heart  a  strange  mys- 
tery hovered  about  it  all ;  because  Jesus  was  un- 
mentioned,  and  that  troubled  her. 

She  sat  opposite  an  opening  which  had  been 
left  to  serve  as  a  window.  It  was  towards  the 
western  sky,  and  her  long  curls  were  so  lustrous 
with  the  beautiful  golden  gleam  that  they  seemed 
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to  be  a  part  of  the  sunshine.  Her  loving  eyes, 
lit  up  by  the  pure  soul  within,  changed  with  her 
varying  thought  and  emotion,  till  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  permanent  colour ;  and 
you  scarcely  knew,  when  the  long  lashes  drooped 
over  them,  what  would  be  their  hue  and  expres- 
sion when  the  silken .  fringe  was  uplifted  again. 
We  have  already  said  that  her  beauty  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  regularity  of  her  features  —  finely 
chiseled  though  they  were — for  it  was  very 
seldom  they  were  in  sufficient  repose  to  allow  such 
a  judgment;  but  a  glowing,  transparent,  com- 
plexion; a  bright,  happy  look;  a  face  in  which  that 
high  celestial  expression,  produced  by  perfect 
purity  and  innocence,  was  everywhere  diffused, 
were  elements  of  an  idealised  beauty,  sufficient  to 
ensure  an  admiration  amounting  almost  to  wor- 
ship. 

Mary  sat  down  with  her  arm  interlacing  Eu- 
lalia's  waist ;  and  the  service  proceeded.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  full  of  tenderness  and  beauty. 
Even  Ben,  disposed  as  he  was  to  grumble  and 
think  it  a  task,  was  touched.     Mr.  Eder  noticed  it. 

"  Come,  Ben,"  he  said,  "  no  weakness  now. 
You  look  as  watery  as  a  bad  pumpkin." 

"  Veil,"  replied  Ben,  wiping  the  comer  of  his 
eye  with  the  tail  of  his  handkerchief,  ^'it's  a  fact 
I  tpos  carried  away  by  my  feelin's  jest  then." 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

HEAVENLY  WHISPERINQS. 

**  Hark!  they  whi8i)er.    Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away." 

Pope. 

Whsit  the  service  was  concluded,  Mary  imme- 
diately assented  to  Eulalia's  desire  for  a  walk 
round  the  garden.  Mary  and  Eulalia — always 
nearly  inseparable — had  lately  been  more  together 
than  ever.  Isaac's  grief  Mary  had  taken  deeply 
to  heart.  Thus  they  were  a  pair  sure  to  excite 
considerable  attention.  The  one  so  fedr,  so  re- 
served, so  thoughtful,  with  a  shade  of  sadness  — 
sometimes  approaching  to  complete  sorrow — on 
her  fine  face ;  the  other  a  precious  little  being 
made  up  of  daylight  and  sunshine,  and  bnlliant 
and  sparkling  as  a  summer  breeze. 

They  left  the  tabernacle  and  were  soon  lost 
amidst  the  green  vistas  of  the  garden.  The  soft 
rosy  purple  of  a  clear  English  twilight  was  gently 
stealing  over  all  the  trees,  and  the  air  was  fra- 
grant with  the  mingling  breath  of  roses  and  jes- 
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Bamines,  and  violets  from  a  thousand  flower  beds 
and  blooming  thickets  in  their  own  and  the 
terraced  gardens  beyond.  Blending  with  this  was 
a  full  gush  of  perfume  from  the  heliotropes,  and 
white  japonicas  in  Kensington  Park.  And  all 
was  so  beautiful — pervaded  by  one  deep-hushed 
calm  serene,  stilling  the  spirit  into  repose  like  the 
young  blossoms  amidst  the  dim  folded  leaves. 

For  the  twilight  had  not  yet  deepened  into 
those  softly  sad  hours  when  tears  always  seem 
lingering  about  the  heart,  and  the  spirits  of  those 
we  love,  who  have  passed  away,  come  to  whisper 
to  us  words  of  encouragement  and  lofty  consolation 
— of  a  brighter,  holier  dawning,  and  a  lovelier 
love.  And  Eulalia,  though  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  everything  sweet  or  grand  in 
nature,  kept  up  a  most  brilliant  flow  of  spirits ; 
now  glancing  at  the  crimson  clouds  with  sparkling 
and  eager  eyes — ^now  boimding  from  Mary's  side 
into  the  bowers  near  the  path — ^now  gathering  a 
favourite  floweret — now  exchanging  a  gay  smile 
or  waving  her  pretty  hand  to  some  other  member 
of  the  family  whom  she  met  in  the  walks.  Oh  ! 
how  beautiful  she  looked.     Precious  childhood ! 

You  should  have  seen  the  golden  gleam  of  her 
curls  as  they  swept  wavily  over  her  white  sculp- 
ture-like neck,  and  the  heavenly  sparkle  of  her 
eyes  as  she  floated  through  the  rose-thickets  with 
the  abandonnement  of  a  sylph,  full  of  life  and  joy- 
ousnoss,  and  giving  freedom  to  the  sweet  plen- 
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teouemess  of  her  happy  heart  in  a  thousand  fancifol 
and  graceful  motions,  and  gliding  hither  and 
thither  with  a  spirit-like  step ;  and  sometimes  in 
humming  a  tune  dreamily  to  herself,  or  a  sudden 
question  or  remark  to  Mary,  indicative  of  the  in- 
tense and  overflowing  love  she  felt  in  her  heart. 

At  last  Eulalia  said  she  wanted  to  rest,  and 
they  sat  down  on  a  hench  beneath  a  silver-leaved 
willow,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  garden.  Some 
of  the  violets  that  Eulalia  had  gathered  from  the 
flower-borders  still  lay  within  the  muslin  folds 
that  covered  her  bosom. 

''  Mary,"  said  Eulalia,  as  she  turned  her  large 
thoughtful  eyes  upon  the  sky,  **  look  at  that 
bright  sky — ^how  deep  it  looks — and  still  and 
quiet — aad  as  if  it  longed  to  clasp  us  all  in  an 
embrace  of  love.  That  is  heaven — don't  you  wish 
you  had  wings  to  fly  away  ?  Mary,  read  to  me 
about  it." 

Eulalia's  repeated  conversations  with  her  sister 
about  Jesus  had  resulted  in  Mary's  purchasing  the 
New  Testament,  that  she  might  know  more  of 
Him,  and  tell  the  child  more  too.  And  the  con- 
sequence of  her  reading,  and  Eulalia' s  fervent 
happiness,  had  led  her  to  the  same  peace^,  gene- 
rous, repose  in  His  love.  She  could  not  help  it. 
She  found  there  the  soul-hush  and  the  flrst  breath- 
ings of  that  heaven  for  which  her  spirit  yearned 
so  deeply.  She  calmly  trusted,  and  was  happy. 
And  it  was  to  this  hallowed  spot  she  often  retired 
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with  Eulalia,  that  they  might  talk  together  of  the 
glorious  hopes  and  realities  unfolded  in  the  (Gospel. 

Mary  drew  out  her  Testament  and  read  some  of 
Eulalia's  favourite  passages — 

''  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansionB ;  if 
it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you ;  and  if  I  go  and  prepare 
a  place,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  he  also. 

**  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 

"  They  are  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.  And  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them. 
They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat ;  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
unto  living  fountains  of  waters.  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death ;  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying ; 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  for- 
mer things  are  passed  away.  The  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb  shaU  be  in  it;  and  His  servants 
shall  serve  Him  and  they  shall  see  His  face,  and 
His  name  shaU  be  in  their  foreheads." 

The  precious  words  flowed  over  Eulalia's  little 
heart  like  a  full  strain  of  melody  from  angelic 
harps.     To  her  it  was  real ;  for  she  had  already 
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begun  to  feel  that  blessed  heaven.  And  to  her 
expectant  soul  the  future  was  no  longer  a  dim 
uncertain  thing  —  only  a  silvery,  shadowy  veil 
that  hung  between  her  sight  and  her  Saviour ;  and 
which  He  would  soon  roll  away,  and  admit  her  to 
His  unclouded  glory.  Oh !  how  full  of  tender 
love  and  joy  was  her  purified  spirit  —  beloved 
child,  we  would  be  like  thee  ! 

She  sprung  upon  the  seat,  and,  entwining  her 
arms  around  Mary's  neck,  said,  while  she  hung 
upon  her  lips  with  an  enraptured  kiss — 

''  Oh,  that  beautiful  land ! — how  I  long  to  go. 
Mary,  will  you  please  to  say  to  me  those  verses  in 
your  new  book,  *  0,  when  shall  we  enter  our  rest.*  " 
But  Eulalia's  thoughts  wandered,  and  without 
waiting  for  Mary  to  comply,  she  proceeded  for 
herself  in  a  soft  unconscious  voice  — 

"  Not  all  the  archangels  can  tell 

The  jojs  of  that  holiest  place, 
Where  Jesus  is  pleased  to  reveal 

The  light  of  His  heavenly  face. 
That  city  of  God,  the  Great  King, 

Where  sorrow  and  death  are  no  more  ; 
Where  saints  our  Immanuel  sing, 

And  cherub  and  seraph  adore. 
To  pine  for  His  coming  is  sweet, 

To  mourn  at  His  longer  delay ; 
Bat  He  whom  we  linger  to  meet, 

Shall  chase  all  our  sorrows  away. 
The  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes, 

When  Him  we  behold  in  the  cloud, 
And  echo  the  joys  of  the  skies, 

And  live  with  the  angels  of  God." 
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''Oh!  those  angels!  Mary/'  said  EulaHa, 
"you  don't  know  how  lovely  they  are.  And 
they  do  lave  us  so — and  like  to  talk  to  us — " 
And  then  a  mystic  light  passed  across  her  soft 
white  face  like  a  shadow  from  one  of  their  wings, 
and  her  deep  eyes  filled  with  the  light  of  other 
worlds,  as  she  continued  in  a  dim  and  misty 
voice — 

"  Mary,  dear,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  delight- 
ful things  I  feel.  My  mind  seems  all  light, 
Mary — and  what  heautiful  thoughts  I  have,  and 
what  beautiM  things  I  see  and  hear  at  night,  when 
all  is  quiet.  I  suppose  they  are  dreams,  but  yet 
they  are  true,  for  I  feel  them — and  they  keep 
with  me,  those  beautiful  beings,  Mary,  when  I  am 
awake,  and  speak  to  me  of  bright  glorious  lands 
where  sin  and  sorrow  can  never  come,— where 
aU  is  calm,  all  is  beauty,  all  is  love — till  I  feel 
so  glad  and  happy,  that  it  seems  I  can  hardly 
keep  myself  firom  flying  away  with  them,  up 
through  those  great  arching  skies,  to  their  sweet 
home.  A  few  nights  ago,  dear,  I  thought  I  was 
sleeping  in  a  sunny  garden,  bright  and  unearth- 
like,  with  starry  butterflies  and  rainbow-winged 
birds,  singing  and  glittering  around  me,  and  be- 
neath rich  waving  trees,  and  amongst  brilliant 
flowers,  smiling  and  whispering  peacefully  to  each 
other,  like  happy  spirits.  Long  grassy  meadows 
sloped  away  down  to  the  edges  of  a  cluster  of 
shining  lakes,  sparkling  Hke  glass  as  they  trembled 
in  the  sunbeams.     And  I  could  hear  dim  voices. 
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dear,  as  of  angels  calling  me,  and  shadowy  music, 
and  feel  their  wings  fanning  me  as  I  slept.  And 
then  the  blue  skies  faded  away,  and  I  saw  a  lai^e 
white  cloud  with  three  angels  sitting  upon  it, 
coming  towards  me.  They  came  nearer  and 
nearer ;  and  I  heard  such  beautiful  music— oh  ! 
Mary,  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  like  !  it  was 
fiill  of  aU  glorious  things.  They  sat  with  their 
arms  and  wings  embracing  each  other.  Each  one 
wore  a  radiant  crown  made  of  brilliant  stones 
and  soft  stars,  and  their  robes  were  white  and 
bright  like  the  sun.  One  of  the  angels  had  a 
Bible  open  in  his  hand ;  the  other  held  a  great 
star,  soft  and  bright  like  the  morning  star.  The 
middle  one  was  dear  mamma :  I  knew  her  di- 
rectly, though  I  had  never  seen  her  till  then.  I 
held  out  my  arms  to  meet  her,  and  she  smiled 
upon  me  with  her  face  fall  of  love  and  light,  and 
took  me  up  into  her  bosom  and  kissed  me — oh ! 
Mary,  dear,  she  looked  so  delightful,  so  happy, 
so  enraptured,  so  loving — and  said  she  was  sent 
by  our  Father  to  take  me  from  earth  to  live  with 
Him  for  ever.  And  then  she  kissed  me  again, 
and  I  felt  myself  dissolve  in  light  it  seemed,  and 
the  two  angels  took  my  hands,  and  spreading 
their  wings,  flew  with  me  up,  up,  up,  Mary,  tiU 
we  met  a  great  shining  host  of  happy  spirits,  all 
with  a  crown  on  their  head,  and  a  harp  in  their 
hand,  and  directly  we  met  them  they  all  struck 
their  harps  and  sung  —  oh !  such  a  glorious  song, 
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I  could  tell  it  all  then  —  and  came  np  and  kissed 
me,  and  looked  so  joyful,  so  beautifal,  so  innocent, 
Mary — oh !  it  was  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiM 
—  it  makes  me  feel  so — so — I  can't  say  it, 
Mary — and  then  we  all  entered  a  pair  of  great 
flashing  gates — and  then— oh!  Mary,  dear — I 
can't  tell  you  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  felt  —  the 
place  was  all  fuU  of  God,  and  glory,  and  love,  and 
angels — and  I  saw  Jesus  on  a  great  white  throne, 
brighter  than  ten  thousand  suns,  and  He  smiled 
upon  me  all  love,  and  held  out  His  arms  to  take 
me  in  —  oh !  how  beautiful  I  felt — it  woke  me, 
dear  Mary,  and  I  cried  with  joy.  And  I  have 
been  so  happy  ever  since.  Mary,  dear,  I'm  going 
there  to  live  —  with  those  angels  —  I  can't  stop 
here." 

Mary  had  listened  to  Eulalia's  dream  with  a 
thrill  of  strange  unworldly  feeling.  She  felt  what 
was  coming.  And  now  that  Eulalia  had  uttered  it, 
it  fell  on  her  heart  with  all  the  certainty  of  a 
prophecy.  She  did  not  answer  immediately ;  and 
Eulalia  resumed  in  the  same  shadowy  voice — 

"  Yes,  dear  Mary,  I'm  going  to  God's  beautifdl 
home.  Angels  come  to  me  every  night,  and 
whisper  to  me  of  those  glorious  lands  and  un- 
fEuling  love,  and  where  I  shall  be  loved  as  I  want 
to  be."  And  a  brighter  beam  of  heavenly  radi- 
ance lit  up  her  pure  face,  and  her  eyes  grew 
cloudier  still  as  she  pursued.  "  And  mamma,  too, 
often  comes  and  bends  over  me,  and  calls  me  by 
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my  name  in  such  a  low  sweet  voice,  and  says  to 
me  sach  beautiiiil  things  as  I  could  never  speak 
again,  and  tells  me  she  is  coming  for  me  soon  to 
be  with  her  for  ever.  But  I  shall  still  be  near 
you,  Mary,  and  I  will  watch  over  you,  and  kiss 
you  when  I  see  you  crying,  and  try  to  make  you 
happy.  And  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  long. 
Soon  I  and  mamma  will  come  for  you  and  papa, 
and  all  our  family ;  and  then  we  shall  be  united 
to  separate  no  more  for  ever.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful, 
dear !     Do  you  not  pant  to  go  ?" 

"  But,  my  precious,"  said  Mary,  as  she  clasped 
the  fragile  form  of  Eulalia  to  her  heart,  ''  we  all 
love  you  as  dearly  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  love." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know  you  do,  and  I  love  you  so 
very  dearly  for  it ;  but  God  and  pure  spirits  love 
me  better  than  you  possibly  can.  And  that  is 
why  I  want  to  go  home.  To  be  folded  on  tho 
loving  bosom  of  Jesus  is  better  than  stopping 
here.  This  isn't  my  home,  dear  Mary,  and  I 
can't  be  happy  in  it.  I  want  to  see  God,  and 
know  more  of  Him,  and  love  Him  better.  Oh, 
he  is  a  beautiful  God !  I'm  glad  He  ever  created 
me  to  enjoy  His  love.  And  then,  dear,  though 
you  love  me  so  well,  others  don't,  and  I  can't 
bear  it.  As  I  go  along  the  streets,  I  could  kiss 
everybody,  for  I  do  love  them  so ;  and  yet  some- 
times people  are  unkind  to  me.  And  then  so 
much  trouble  as  they  have,  and  crying,  and  sor- 
row, Mary— oh,  it  is  dreadful  to  know  of  it — and 
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I  can't  stop  it ;  and  many  of  them  won't  come  to 
God  to  be  made  happy ;  and  I'd  rather  go  away 
where  there  is  no  more  trouble  and  sorrow,  and 
where  everything  is  full  of  love  and  peace,  and 
where  everyone  loves  me  very  dearly  indeed." 

"  But,  my  sweet  love,"  said  Mary,  "  you  may 
have  to  Hve  here  many  yean,  perhaps ;  for  you  are 
quite  in  health,  you  know.  And  then  you  must 
not  get  out  of  heart  with  earth,  because  you  don't 
find  people  to  love  you  as  you  would  like  them  to. 
You  know  they  don't  all  feel  as  you  do." 

"  Tes,  Mary  dear,  and  that's  why  I  want  to 
go.  I  want  to  leave  this  sinM  place  for  my 
sweet  home,  where  everybody  feels  alike.  I  shall 
not  live  here  many  years.  I  want  to  go  where 
everyone  loves  God  perfectly,  and  so  loves  all  the 
things  that  He  has  made.  And  I  am  going  there, 
Mary.  I  feel  it.  I  cannot  stay  here,  even  if  I 
should  like  to.  I  want  more  love  than  I  can  have 
here,  and  Jesus  is  going  to  give  it  me.     He  tells 
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"And  what,  my  beloved,  are  we  to  do,  who 
are  left  behind  ?  Does  Eulalie  think  on  what  we 
shall  suffer  ?" 

**  "We  should  be  parted  only  a  little  while,  a 
very  little  while,"  replied  Eulalia.  "  You  would 
soon  come  to  me." 

Mary  wept,  and  her  hot  tears  fell  upon  Eulalia's 
cheek — ^for  a  heavy  foreboding  filled  up  her  heart, 
and  weighed  down  her  spirit,  though  she  tried  to 
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think  it  might,  after  all,  be  only  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  happy  child  that  had  made  Eulalia  speak 
with  such  certainty  of  dying. 

"Don't  grieve,  dear,"  said  Eidalia,  throwing 
her  arms  fondly  round  her  sister's  neck,  kissing 
her  tenderly,  and  hanging  on  her  lips  like  one  of 
the  pure  angels  of  whom  she  had  been  speaking, 
"  I  shall  still  be  with  you,  though  you  will  not 
see  me.  And  I  shall  love  you  better  than  ever  I 
did  on  earth." 

"  Well,  dearest,"  said  Mary,  rising,  "  we  must 
not  stop  here  any  longer.  It  is  getting  cold,  and 
you  have  no  bonnet.  Let  us  go  in.  I  will  carry 
you,  for  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  your  light 
shoes  may  get  damp."  And  Mary  took  the  child 
in  her  arms,  and  pressed  her  to  her  throbbing 
heart,  as  if  she  would  defy  death  to  rob  her  of 
the  treasure.  Por  how  could  she  live  without 
her.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BENJAlflN'S    EXPBBIEMCE8. 

It  is  evening  of  the  next  day ;  the  prayers  have 
been  offered ;  the  candles  are  lit ;  all  the  family, 
servants  included,  are  collected  in  the  booth ;  the 
table  is  laden  with  cakes,  and  fraits,  and  wine ; 
it  is  a  time  of  much  innocent  hilarity. 

"I  say,  Ben,"  inquired  David,  "how  much  of 
this  money  you've  had  left  you  do  you  mean  to 
give  away  ?    Be  honest,  now,  and  tell  the  truth." 

*'  Dun  know.  I  shall  do  the  thing  that  I  thinks 
is  about  right  and  square,  I  reckon,''  replied  Ben, 
looking  guilelessly  across  the  table. 

"  And  the  area  of  the  square  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  sides  of  your  interest,  Ben, 
I'm  afraid." 

'^  What  money  is  this,  then,  that  Ben  has  had 
given  him  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Eder. 

"  Why,  two  himdred  pounds  that  a  relation  has 
left  him~H3o  he  heard  to-day — with  a  hope  that 
from  time  to  time  he  will  give  portions  of  it  in 
alms  for  his  sake,  until  he  has  disposed  of  half." 

''  Oh,  that  is  the  secret,  then,"  said  Mr.  Eder. 
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''  I  thonglit  something  had  happened  when  I  saw 
him  to-day  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  as 
stately  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's." 

"And  no  wonder,"  answered  David.  "Two 
hundred  pounds  carry  along  with  them  a  sensation 
of  ease  as  well  as  of  dignity.  After  such  a  sur- 
feit of  Mammon,  most  men  are  unwilling  to  work. 
They  unbutton  their  waistcoats,  care  for  nothing 
and  nobody,  eat,  drink,  are  merry,  and  become 
fat.    My  chief  fear  is  lest  Ben  should  evaporate." 

"  Oh,  I'm  clear  enough,"  said  Ben,  lifting  one 
leg  over  the  other.  "  I  shan't  get  proud,  never 
fear.     Hopes  I'm  got  too  much  good  sense." 

'*  Well,  I  allow  myself  to  hope  so  too,"  replied 
David,  in  a  voice  of  benignant  consideration. 
"What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Ben,  if  I  might 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  ?" 

"  Well,  I've  bin  thinkin' — ^I  ain't  quite  made 
up  my  mind,  you  know — I've  bin  thinkin'  as  how 
I  shall  get  another  suit  of  togs,  and  marry  and 
settle;  and  so  begin  life  in  a  proper,  straight- 
forrut  maimer,  don't  you  see,"  answered  Ben, 
scratching  his  chin  and  smoothing  the  buds  of  his 
whiskers. 

"  But,  you  know,  Ben,"  suggested  Mr.  £der, 
"  you  can't  get  married  without  you  can  find  some 
lady  willing  to  have  you.  Some  of  us  find  that 
tremendous  hard  work — in  fact,  are,  after  all, 
obliged  to  be  bachelors,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Have  you  been  lucky  enough  to  make  matters 
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right  witli  anyone  yet  ?  Don't  want  to  hurt  your 
delicacy,  mind.  I'm  very  much  interested  ahout 
you,  and  should  like  you  to  have  a  good  wife ;  but 
please  yourself  about  teUing." 

"  Well,  I  believe  as  how  I'm  suited  as  &r  as 
that  bit  of  business  goes,"  said  Ben,  trying  to  look 
direct  in  Mr.  Eder's  face.  He  made  a  mistake, 
however,  and  turned  a  very  suspicious  glance  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  where  Buth  sat.  And 
Buth  finished  the  publication.  She  blushed,  and 
fussed,  and  fidgeted,  and  dropped  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  picked  it  up  again,  and  rectified  the 
set  of  her  silk-dress,  so  as  to  crumple  it  the  least, 
and,  as  a  final  sedative,  took  out  her  smelling-bottle. 

Of  course,  when  David  and  Mr.  Eder  saw  that 
the  lady  to  whom  Ben  had  affianced  himself  was 
present,  no  more  was  said  upon  the  subject.  And 
as  Buth  did  not  immediately  recover  her  equi- 
librium, a  somewhat  foolish  silence  ensued.  It 
was  broken  by  Mr.  Elihu,  turning  the  light  of 
his  fat,  glorious  face  full  on  Ben  and  asking, 

"May  I— a— Mr.  M— M— Machir,  take  the 
bold  step  to  request — a — the  reason  of  your  dear 
relative's  dying,  so  to  speak." 

''  Well,"  said  Ben,  and  he  patronised  his  an- 
swer by  a  complacent  chuckle,  ''I  'spose  it  was 
cos  he  couldn't  live  no  longer." 

"  Ah !  yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  EUhu,  "  that, 
no  doubt,  was  the  first  reason;  the  primary 
reason,  as  it  were.     Igzackly.     Yes.     But  what 
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I — ^mean  to  say  is,  what  were  the  causes 
that  led  to  that  being  the  result  in  the  end,  if  I 
might  use  the  expression — the  chain  of  wmU, 
to  speak  in  a  flower  ?" 

"Well,  he  was  very  old,"  said  Ben.  "Died 
wore  out,  as  you  may  say." 

"  Dear  me !"  answered  Mr.  Elihu,  "  what  an 
affecting  thing.  I  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  on  the 
death  of  a  Mend  of  mine  once.  I  have  reason  to 
belieye  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  grand  ima- 
gination, and — a — sympathising  ideas  in  it,  so  to 
speak." 

**  Have  you  thought  upon  the  serious  character 
of  the  duties  involved  in  the  compact  you  are 
about  to  enter  into,  Benjamin?"  inquired  Mr. 
Eder. 

"  0,  yes !"  replied  Ben.  "  I've  studied  upon  the 
matter  a  little ;  and  I  think  I'm  about  right.  I 
know  weU  enough  as  many  husbands  don't  treat 
their  wives  up  to  the  mark ;  but  I  hope  I  shan't 
do  anything  of  that  kind." 

'*  I  have  certainly  a  very  high  opinion  of  you," 
resumed  Mr.  Eder.  **  But  I  may  as  well  tell  you, 
I  don't  agree  with  your  sweeping  remark  upon 
husbands.  My  belief  is  that  most  men  love  their 
wives  most  languishingly,  most  dreadMly ;  only 
there  are  a  sort  of  women  to  whom  they  dare  not 
give  much  power,  else  there  is  no  end  to  their 
goings  on.  Besides,  you  are,  perhaps,  misled  by 
appearances.    If  in  company  you  see  a  lady  and 
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gentlemaii  conBtantly  crossing  each  other,  even  in 
the  smallest  trifles,  correcting  each  other's  re- 
marks, and  opposing  each  other's  theories  and 
opinions,  at  the  same  time  prefacing  every  word 
with  my  angel,  my  love,  my  sweet  Emily,  my 
dearest  William,  yoa  are  not  to  suppose  there  is 
any  hypocrisy  or  lack  of  affection  in  the  case. 
They  loye  each  other  excessively ;  and  the  lady 
artfully  controverts  him,  to  exhibit  to  those  near 
the  dazzling  intellectual  powers  he  possesses,  while 
he  contradicts  her,  to  show  what  a  flower-soft 
spirit  he  has  in  his  wife." 

"Well,"  said  Ben,  pensively,  "there  seems 
sense  in  all  that  there.  Dessay  you're  about  right, 
howsomever." 

"  A.  pointed  conclusion,  Mr.  Eder,"  said  David, 
oracularly. 

Mr.  Cohen  spoke. 

"  WeU,  Benjamin,"  he  said,  "  I  am  heartily 
glad  that  you  are  enabled  to  commence  life  in 
another  character  to  that  which  you  have  hitherto 
sustained — though  your  leaving  me  so  suddenly  is 
a  little  inconvenience.  I  don't  think  so  well  of 
your  determination  to  marry  at  once.  I  don't 
think  it  a  wise  one.  It  will  bring  upon  you  many 
cares  which  you  would  not  have,  if  you  would 
wait  a  little.  But  as  none  of  us  doubt  who  it  is 
that  you  have  chosen,  we  feel  a  special  interest 
in  you." 

'*  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  Ben,  interrupting  him. 
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"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  conyeraatLon 
with  you  about  that,  if  you  would  be  bo  kind  as 
to  oblige  me/' 

"Well,  say  on." 

"  rd  rather  see  you  alone,  sir." 

"  The  truth  is,  Senjamin,"  resumed  Mr.  Cohen, 
with  a  smile,  *'  that  you  are  in  a  greater  hurry 
than  we  had  supposed,  and  you  want  to  take  Buth 
away  to-morrow,  too." 

"  Well,"  began  Ben,  stammeringly,  "  I  thought 
I — ^I— don't  you  see— if — ^it  would — " 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  "I  don't  know  about 
encouraging  this.  '  Marry  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure,'  Ben.     This  is  precipitation." 

"  Oh !  we  shall  be  happy,  Mr.  Cohen,"  said  Ben. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "  I  suppose  it  is  no  duty  of  mine  to  place 
any  obstacle  in  your  way.  Euth,  do  you  really 
wish  to  leave  me  in  this  way  ?" 

Poor  Euth !  It  was  a  sad  fluster.  She  flashed 
and  flushed  and  blushed,  and  nearly  fainted; 
but  she  said  nothing.  He  had  no  business  to 
ask  such  a  question. 

"  Very  well,"  began  Mr.  Cohen,  in  a  measured 
tone.  "  Then,  Ben,  I  think  it  shall  be  as  follows : 
you  go  home  to-morrow,  as  you  have  proposed. 
Eetum  here  on  the  day  affcer  the  feast  is  con- 
cluded, and  we  will  see  you  married ;  that  will  only 
make  it  about  the  second  week  in  Marcheshvan 
— then  you  may  take  your  wife  from  the  house 
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directly.  And  as  Ruth  has  been  a  most  excellent 
and  conscientious  servant,  and  is,  I  believe,  striv- 
ing with  all  her  heart  to  serve  the  God  of  her 
fathers,  I  will  give  her  two  hundred  pounds  as  a 
marriage  portion." 

"Thank'ee,  sir,"  said  Ben.  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  Cohen,"  said  Buth.  "EzceUent,"  said 
Eachel.  "Capital,"  said  Miss  Gersom.  "May 
you  enjoy  all  possible  connubial  happiness,"  said 
David.  "Amen,"  said  Mr.  Eder.  And  with 
renewed  merriment,  the  evening  proceeded  and 
terminated. 

Thus  passed  away  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
The  ninth  day  is  very  solemnly  observed.  It  ia 
a  little  day  of  atonement,  and  devout  Jews  hum- 
ble themselves ;  they  do  not  generally  offer  the 
sacrifices  used  on  the  great  day  of  atonement; 
but  they  do  sometimes,  and  repeat  the  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 


THB  FEAST  OF  LOTS. 


FiYE  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  year  have 
passed  away ;  and  it  is  the  middle  of  HIH — ^Adar. 
On  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  Adar,  is  the 
feast  of  Dn^S — Purim,  or  Lots.  The  history 
which  this  feast  yearly  commemorates  is  heauti- 
fuUy  and  affectingly  narrated  in  the  hook  of 
Esther.  Haman,  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ahasueros,  king  of  Persia  and  Media,  was 
enraged,  hecaase,  contrary  to  the  command  which 
the  king  had  issued  to  his  servants,  Mordecai, 
uncle  to  queen  Esther,  refused  either  to  how  to 
him  or  do  him  reverence.  Having  enquired  con- 
cerning him,  and  found  that  he  was  a  Jew,  he 
conceived  the  hellish  design  of  wreaking  his 
vengeance,  not  only  on  Mordecai,  but  also  by 
murdering  all  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  the 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces  composing 
the  kingdom.  For  twelve  months,  from  Nison 
to  Adar,  he  had  y\lQ  or  the  lot,  daily  cast  before 
him.  The  result  seems  to  have  been  highly  sa- 
tisfactory ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  presented 
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himself  before  king  Ahasuerus,  and  telling  a 
bitter  lie — because  he  did  it  by  keeping  back  the 
essential  part  of  the  truth — he  procured  the 
king's  command  that  letters  should  be  "  sent  by 
posts  into  all  the  king's  provinces,  to  destroy,  to 
kill,  and  to  cause  to  perish  all  Jews,  both  young 
and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day." 
With  a  horrible  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  sword 
was  to  be  held  suspended  over  the  necks  of  the 
innocent  victims  a  whole  year ;  for  the  day  of 
slaughter  was  fixed  to  be  the  thirteenth  of  Adar, 
twelve  months  hence.  The  decree  was  sent 
forth.  There  was  great  mourning  and  fasting 
and  weeping  and  wailing  among  the  Jews ;  and 
many  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
M ordecai  '*  went  out  into  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  and  a  bitter  cry.''  Esther's 
maids  and  chamberlains  told  her  of  it :  she  was 
''  exceedingly  grieved,  and  sent  raiment  to  clothe 
Mordecai,  and  to  take  away  his  sackcloth  from 
him ;  but  he  received  it  not."  Then  the  queen 
called  Hatach,  one  of  the  king's  chamberlainB 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  attend  upon  her,  and 
empowered  him  to  go  to  Mordecai  and  lay  her 
commands  upon  him,  to  tell  her  "  what  it  was, 
and  why  it  was."  Hatach  returned  and  told  her 
all  that  had  been  devised  against  the  Jews  by 
Haman ;  also  he  showed  her  a  copy  of  the  decree 
which  had  gone  forth,  and  charged  her  to  go  in 
before  the  king  and  make  supplication  for  her 
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people.  Esther  commanded  Hatach  to  answer 
Mordecai,  that  for  thirty  days  she  had  not  heen 
called  to  come  in  unto  the  king,  and  that  he 
knew — ^for  it  was  known  to  all  the  kingf  s  servants 
— that  whoever  entered  his  presence  who  was 
not  called,  there  was  one  law  of  his  to  pat  him 
to  death.  Mordecai  warned  her  that  though 
queen,  she  must  not  expect  to  escape  the  slaughter. 
Whereupon  Esther  commanded  that  all  the  Jews 
in  Shushan  should  fast  for  her,  '^and  neither 
eat  nor  drink  three  days,  night  and  day."  She 
and  her  maidens  would  fast  likewise.  Then  she 
would  break  the  law,  and  go  in  unto  the  king, 
and — ^with  the  nobleness  of  man,  but  the  self- 
devotion  and  tenderness  and  grace  of  woman — 
"  If  I  perish,  I  perish."  Ahasuerus — whose  con- 
duct throughout  leads  one  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  he  was  an  orthodox  Oriental,  volup- 
tuous and  lazy — ^received  her  very  graciously. 
She  procured  the  reversion  of  the  decree.  Ha- 
man  was  hanged  upon  the  gaUows  he  had  erected 
for  Mordecai.  Mordecai  was  promoted  to  his 
place.  And  upon  the  twenty-third  of  p^D  Sivan, 
the  third  month,  letters  were  sent  to  all  the 
rulers  of  the  provinces,  commanding  the  Jews  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Adar — the  day  appointed  for 
their  own  destruction — to  take  vengeance  upon 
their  enemies.  Great  fear  feU  upon  all  the  people 
of  the  land,  and  many  of  them  became  Jews. 
The  twelfth  of  Adar  is  a  day  of  hard  work  to 
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the  Beryants  in  a  lor^  Jewish  household.  They 
ore  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  cooking  and 
packing  and  directing  and  sending  out.  Pro- 
visions are  sent  off  to  the  poor  Jewish  families^ 
not  in  baskets  merely,  but  in  great  hampers ;  and 
each  lot  is  very  liberally  interspersed  with  wines, 
in  order  that  they  may  make  merry  and  have  a 
joyful  time.  !N'or  is  money  left  out.  Then  among 
the  rich  Jews  portions  are  exchanged — winos 
and  fruits  of  the  choicest  quality,  cakes,  books, 
dresses,  jewellery,  &c.,  &c.  Dinah  and  Rachel  and 
the  man-servant  at  Mr.  Cohen's  were  completely 
worn  out  when  they  were  called  to  prayers  at 
sunset.  But  nothing  connected  with  the  feast 
is  thought  a  task.  "No  one  complains.  It  is  a 
labour  of  love ;  and  all  is  performed  amidst  much 
merriment  and  rejoicing. 

As  soon  as  the  prayers  were  said,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  Adar  had  commenced,  Mr.  Cohen  called 
all  his  servants  around  him,  and  gave  each  a 
present,  in  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of 
their  people. 

The  next  days  are  days  of  immense  gladness. 
Open  house  is  kept.  The  tables  in  the  upper 
and  lower  rooms  are  constantly  spread  with 
viands  of  the  most  tempting  description.  Visi- 
tors are  always  going  and  coming.  For  nearly 
every  one  makes  it  a  rule  to  go  round  to  all  his 
friends,  although  he  stay  in  each  house  but  a  few 
minutes. 
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Mary  received  a  great  number  of  presents  from 
her  yarious  friends. 

In  the  afternoon  a  little  parcel  came  by  post ; 
it  was  addressed  to  ''Miss  Enlalia  Cohen."  Eu- 
lalia  was  sleeping  on  a  couch  in  Mary's  boudoir, 
when  it  came;  and  Mary  sat  watching  beside 
her,  for  she  felt  she  was  passing  away.  That 
unworldly  thoughtfulness,  that  shadowy  unearth- 
like  light  which  beamed  from  the  depths  of  her 
beautiM  eyes,  that  angelic  love  and  purity  which 
constantly  revealed  itself  in  acts  of  blessing  and 
benignance,  spoke  too  surely  to  Mary's  heart  of 
the  near  approach  of  other  worlds.  And  she 
was  with  her  constantly. 

A  servant  brought  in  the  little  packet,  and 
placed  it  in  Mary's  hand.  An  unaccountable 
tremor  seized  her  the  moment  her  eye  was  di« 
rected  to  the  writing.  She  looked  again.  Could  it 
possibly  be  from  Adeline  ?  She  could  not  doubt 
it ;  there  were  the  well  remembered  letters. 
And  she  longed  to  know  its  contents.  But 
she  put  it  silently  aside  till  Eulalia  should 
awake. 

The  lovely  little  sleeper  drew  a  long,  sweet 
breath ;  and  a  smile  between  heaven  and  earth 
floated  over  her  pure  face,  as  though  she  were 
just  bidding  farewell  to  some  beautiful  vision  of 
angelic  beings,  then  she  opened  her  soft  and 
dreamlike  eyes  upon  her  sister. 

''Here's  a  letter,  my  love,"  said  Mary,  kissing 
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her,  and  puahiDg  aside  the  lace  drapery  that  hung 
around  her.  "  And  I  think  it  is  from  our  dear 
Adeline." 

'*  How  kind  she  is/'  said  Eulalia,  taking  it  in 
her  thin,  white  hand.  ''I  do  so  want  to  see  her; 
and  1  do  Bee  her  sometimes/'  she  continued,  in  a 
cloudy  voice  to  herself. 

She  looked  at  the  direction  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  ''  Open  it  for  me,  dear  Mary,  if  you 
please." 

The  seal  was  broken  immediately ;  and  Mary 
took  out  a  very  small,  delicate,  sky-blue  enamel 
watch,  suspended  to  a  fine  gold  chain.  Beneath 
it  a  note  was  folded  up. 

''  How  very  good  to  send  me  such  a  beautifrd 
present,  isn't  it,  dear?"  said  Eulalia,  looking  at 
the  watch,  the  case  of  which  Mary  had  opened. 
**  But  I  shall  not  wear  it  long.  I  shall  soon  be 
dressed  in  more  beautiful  clothes,  and  brighter 
jewels  than  these;  in  unfading  things,  dear 
Mary." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  bo,  darling," 
said  Mary,  kissing  her.  ''Here,  let's  put  the 
chain  round  your  neck,  and  see  how  it  looks  on 
your  white  dress." 

''  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Eulalia,  when  she 
had  hung  it  upon  her  bosom.  "  Now,  will  you 
read  the  note  to  me  ?  You  can  do  it  easier  than 
I  can." 

Mary  complied  directly. 
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Mt  dearlt-loted  Eulaua, 

How  happy  it  will  make  you  to  receive  these 
few  lines  from  me ;  and  how  happy  I  feel  while 
I  write  them.  It  brings  memories  crowding  upon 
me;  old  thoughts  of  those  seasons,  my  sweet 
child,  when  you  and  I  used  to  sit  and  talk  toge- 
ther of  all  beautiful  things ;  of  Grod  and  heaven, 
and  the  world  and  loving  hearts.  And  how 
softly  and  happily  the  time  used  to  glide  at  those 
seasons — 

'*  How  lightly  falls  the  foot  of  Ume 
That  only  treads  on  flowers !" 

Do  you  remember  them,  and  with  them  Adeline, 
still,  my  love  ?  Do  you  remember  when  we  used 
to  pace  up  and  down  that  silent  secluded  side- 
walk, beneath  the  acacias  in  your  garden  at 
evening,  and  you  used  to  pelt  me  with  roses  and 
jessamines,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  blossoms,  and 
fasten  them  in  my  hair  ?  Do  you  remember  when 
we  used  to  sit  on  that  old  seat  by  the  side  of  your 
little  flower-bed,  watching  the  deep  heavens,  and 
admiring  the  soft  gentle  stars  that  looked  down 
upon  us  so  lovingly,  until  we  used  to  fancy  they 
were  inviting  us  away  to  the  lands  of  heavenly  hap- 
piness and  rest  ?  Or,  when  we  sat  down  by  the 
fountain,  under  that  great  weeping  willow,  and 
watched  the  tranquil  moonbeams  mingling  with 
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the  cool  tinkling  waters,  and  touching  the  edges 
of  the  little  dashing  waves  with  a  hriUiance  that 
made  them  seem  like  frosted  silver  ?  Oh !  those 
were  happy,  very  happy  seasons,  my  heloved 
Enlalie.  Were  they  not?  I  hope  you  often 
think  upon  them,  and  upon  what  we  used  to  say 
to  each  other  at  those  times. 

And  when  you  think,  do  you  pray  for  me? 
My  Eulalia,  I  am  sure,  rememhers  to  entreat  a 
blessing  from  her  heavenly  Eather  for  her 
Adeline,  although  she  cannot  see  her  now.  Oh ! 
I  feel  that  denial  most  hardly,  my  precious  child. 
If  I  could,  I  would  fly  to  you  just  now.  My  big 
heart  seems  to  swell,  almost  till  it  clasps  you  in 
my  bosom.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  walk 
with  you  once  more,  to  talk  with  you  once  more, 
to  kiss  you  once  more.  But  we  must  not  murmur, 
dearest.  God  has  seen  fit  to  deny  it  to  us.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  never  meet  again  on  earth — 
at  present,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  we  ever 
shall — but  we  shall  soon  meet  in  heaven,  my 
beloved  girl ;  and  there,  no  separation  can  ever 
be,  for  we  all  live  in  God ;  no  sorrow  can  ever 
come,  for  we  are  all  filled  with  God ;  no  death 
can  ever  enter,  for  our  life  is  hid  in  God.  Happy 
country !  Sweet  home  !  Lovely  land !  Precious 
hopes!  Is  it  near,  my  darling?  I  sometimes 
half  feel  so.  At  any  rate,  life,  at  its  longest,  is 
very  short ;  a  vapour  showing  itself  in  one  dim 
wreath  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanishing  away. 
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A  few  more  days,  and  we  shall  pass  away  into 
our  delightful  home.  How  we  shall  love  and 
enjoy  each  other  there,  my  Eolalia ;  where  the 
soul  is  free,  the  heart  pure,  the  affections  large  as 
the  hosom  of  our  God  from  whom  they  spring. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  to  think  upon  it  ?  We  should 
like  to  go  away ;  shouldn't  we  ?  We  should  be 
glad  to  fly  from  this  unkind,  noisy,  jarring  world. 
But  mark,  my  dearest,  while  we  long  to  go  to 
heaven,  we  must  be  willing  and  joyful  to  stop 
here  just  as  long  as  Grod  wants  us  to ;  and  we  must 
diligently  employ  ourselves  in  labours  of  love 
among  our  Mends,  and  everybody  else  as  for  as 
we  can. 

How  I  could  write  away.  I  hope  I  don't 
tire  you.     But  I  don't  fear. 

The  little  gift  I  send  you  with  this,  I  selected 
for  you  myself,  and  I  worked  your  name  in  the 
little  paper  with  j;aj  own  hands.  I  hope  the 
watch  will  please  you,  my  love;  and  I  allow 
myself  to  think  it  wiU.  Moreover,  I  thought  it 
was  as  suitable  a  thing  as  I  could  send  for 
you. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  Eulalie,  Continue  to 
love  me.  I  shall  ever  love  you  more  dearly  than 
I  can  tell  you.  Pray  for  me  very  often.  Never 
foi^t  me.  Love  God  with  all  your  heart.  Give 
my  deepest  love  to  Mary  and  David,  and  Mrs. 
Cohen  and  your  papa;  and  also  to  Jacob  and 
Joseph. 
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I  remain,  my  dearest  girl,  your  very  loving 
sister, 

AnKLDTX. 
Park  Lane,  Adar  12th,  5504. 

"  How  beautiful !"  said  Eulalia,  thoughtfully, 
as  she  kissed  the  paper  on  which  Adeline's  affec- 
tionate breathings  were  traced.  "How  loving 
she  is,  Mary.  I  used  to  think  she  would  never 
go  away  from  us ;  and  I  used  to  feel  so  much 
about  her.  Nevermind.  Jesus  rules  everything. 
He  took  her  away  from  us ;  and  He  loves  us  too 
dearly  to  do  anything  that  would  be  unkind.'^ 
But,  my  dear,"  said  Mary,  interrupting  her, 

while  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  all  is 
governed  by  Gk)d,  I  like  you  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  Ke  permits  wicked  people  to  do  to  us, 
and  what  He  clearly  does  of  his  own  good  plea- 
sure. Yet,  perhaps,  your  thought  is  sufficiently 
exact :  I  don't  know  that  I  needed  to  speak ;  for 
He  declares  that  aU  things  shall  work  together 
for  our  good." 

"  Yes,  dear  Mary,  and  it  is  that  which  I  think 
upon.  I  know  Adeline  was  taken  away  from  us 
very  unkindly — and  then,  poor  dear  Isaac !  Oh, 
Mary !  I  do  think  about  him  so.  Well,  we  shall 
soon  meet  in  our  dear  Bedeemer^s  house,  where 
unkindness  and  disappointments  can  never  come. 
And,  oh !  one  smile  from  Him  is  worth  more  than 
all  we  can  suffer  here.     But  it  seems  hard  while 
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we  are  passing  through  it.  I  don't  know  what  I 
could  have  done,  Mary,  without  Him.  I  have 
felt  Him  support  me  bo.  I  have  felt  a  great 
spirit  which  made  my  trouhles  seem  light — though 
when  Adeline  left  us,  and  then  Isaac  went  away, 
it  seemed  as  if  my  heart  would  hrei(k.'' 

''  My  dear  Eulalie  felt  strong  hecause  of  the 
hand  she  held — even  that  of  Omnipotence,  the 
Creator  of  herself  and  all  things.  That  was  it  my 
love ;  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Yes !"  and  the  young  face  grew  radiant  with 
light  and  joy. 

'*  Mary,  love,"  she  said  after  a  little  while.  "  I 
must  answer  dear  Adeline's  letter  directly,  you 
know.  But  I  can't  write  nicely  enough,  I  think. 
Will  you  do  it  for  me?" 

"Yes,  whenever  you  like,  dear.  Only  you 
must  tell  me  what  to  say." 

"Well,  you  can  tell  her  she  knows  how  much  I 
love  her — and  how  much  I  thank  her  for  the 
watch  she  has  sent  me.  That  I  often  think  upon 
her,  and  pray  for  her ;  and  desire  her  to  do  so,  also, 
for  me.  And  tell  her  too,  how  very  happy  1  am, 
and  of  the  great  love  I  feel  in  my  heart  for  God 
and  everybody.  And  that  I  shall  soon  be  a  bright 
angel,  Mary,  for  I  am  going  to  heaven  to  see  Jesus 
and  be  with  Him  for  ever." 

"  But,  my  love,"  said  Mary,  through  her  tears, 
and  clasping  her  arms  fondly  around  Eulalia's 
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necky  ''Adeline  does  not  belieye — does  not  think 
Jesus  is  Gk)d  you  know." 

'<  Oh  dear !  I  forgot/'  said  the  child  mournfully. 
"  I  know  she  doesn't.  These  are  things,  Mary, 
I  can't  understand.  I  cannot  tell  how  people  can 
help  believing  the  truth.  But  dear  Adeline  has 
no  one  to  tell  her ;  else  I'm  sure  she  would  be- 
lieve in  Him." 

''  And  I'm  sure  of  that  too/'  said  Mary. 

**  There's  papa,  too/'  said  Eulalia  abstractedly. 
*'  Well,  Mary,"  she  resumed,  suddenly  gathering 
herself  up,  '*  you  must  tell  her  about  Jesus,  and 
how  happy  He  has  made  us.  Can't  you  send 
her  a  New  Testament?  Why,  yes — as  my  pre- 
sent in  return.  That  would  be  excellent,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"  I  will,  then,"  said  Mary.  "  And  now  come 
with  me,  and  we  will  show  your  present  to  papa; 
and  then  we'll  go  and  write  the  letter." 
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CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

IHMOBTAL  HOPES. 

"Above  Ibe  crowd 
On  upward  wing  could  I  but  fly, 
I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud, 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky." 

Late  in  tbe  eyening  of  the  following  day,  Mary 
was  seated  at  her  little  reading  table,  in  a  retired 
room.  But  it  was  night  now,  and  she  gazed  with 
fond  affection  upon  the  silvery  moon,  and  the  bril- 
liant heavens  set  with  hosts  of  silent  stars.  A  quiet 
softness  breathed  over  her  fair  countenance,  and 
at  length  as  she  looked,  her  admiration  was 
murmured  forth  in  a  low  melody  of  words. 

"At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  all  creation 
unites  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  offer  grateful 
incense  to  its  Creator,  can  man,  ungrateful  man, 
remain  luimoved?  We  cannot  look  upon  the 
earth  we  inhabit,  smiling  in  gladness  and  beauty, 
without  feeling  how  good  is  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
how  greatly  blessed  are  we  in  having  such  a 
Father,  in  being  the  objects  of  his  tenderness  and 
love.     All  the  riches,  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
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He  has  created,  to  minister  to  our  happiness,  and 
not  for  themselves.  The  glowing  heavens,  the 
trees,  the  fields,  so  superbly  attired ;  the  efful- 
gence of  the  morning  sun,  the  exultation  of  the 
brute  creation ;  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  songs  of 
birds;  the  smiting  flowers,  all  join  to  announce 
to  man  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  his  Maker  and 
Preserver.  To  all  these  creatures  reason  has  been 
denied,  yet  joy  animates  them  all.  But  how 
much  more  happy  ought  we  to  be,  who  are  so 
much  more  beloved  by  Him !  for  how  highly  has 
He  exalted  us  above  them  all :  even,  perhaps,  to 
a  position  more  privileged  and  blessed,  to  a  rela- 
tion more  holy,  honourable,  intimate,  and  en- 
dearing, than  any  other  beings  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse besides ;  for  He  has  made  us  children  to 
Himself  by  redeeming  us  with  the  blood  of  His 
own  Son.  It  must  be  so ;  for  His  own  word  tells 
us  that  hereafter  He  will  require  us  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  angels.  Eternal  Father !  Thou  art  too 
sublime  for  our  finite  capacities  to  comprehend 
Thy  majesty.  We  lament  that  our  stammering 
earth-bound  lips  know  not  how  to  glorify  Thee  in 
language  adequate  to  Thy  due.  Thou  art  all  in 
all.  May  it  be  the  hourly  ambition  of  our  exist- 
ence, as  Thou  lovest  us  so  immensely,  so  unspeak- 
ably, to  preserve  ourselves,  by  a  pure  and  holy 
life,  objects  worthy  of  Thy  love,  and  never  grieve 
Thee  by  indiiSerence  to  the  demands  Thou  hast 
upon  our  hearts." 
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There  was  a  faint  rustle  in  a  thicket  of  rose  in 
front  of  the  window,  and  a  hushed  footstep  on 
the  grass;  and  then  Mr.  £der  emerged  from 
amongst  the  hlossoms,  and  stood  hefore  her. 

''Miss  Cohen  !"  ho  exclaimed,  with  evident 
surprise,  ''  I  heard  a  soft  yoice,  hut  I  imagined  it 
came  from  a  speaker  in  the  garden." 

**  I  thought  I  was  more  alone/'  said  Mary, 
hlushing  deeply,  '*  else  I  should  have  heen  more 
careful." 

"  I  also  have  heen  ahendoning  myself  to  the 
luxury  of  this  stillness — it  makes  one  poetical." 
He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed 
— and  there  was  a  quiyer  in  his  voice — "  Miss 
Cohen,  I  have  long  watched  for  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone.  Can  you 
give  me  permission  to  do  so  now?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mary.  "Pray 
come  inside  and  he  seated,"  she  pursued,  as  she 
imfastened  the  glass  door  that  opened  from  the 
room  into  the  garden. 

She  placed  a  seat  for  Mr.  £der,  and  then  took 
one  herself^  hut  he  continued  standing. 

"Miss  Cohen,"  he  said  slowly,  at  last,  "when 
I  have  revealed  to  you  what  occupies  my  heart, 
you  will  easily  helieve  that,  at  this  moment,  my 
feeling  must  he  imperfectly  under  command. 
But  I  wiU  try  to  relieve  you  of  all  unpleasant 
suspense ;  and  to  waste  no  time  in  unnecessary 
circumlocution. 

VOL.  u.  B 
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"Since  my  introductioii  to  you  by  David,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  have  lived  in  a  blissful  dream.  like 
the  others  whom  it  has  pleased  yon  to  graciously 
refuse,  the  magic  influence  of  your  loveliness  I 
have  found  resistless  and  invincible.  Tour  inno- 
cence and  beauty  have  created  around  me  a  world 
of  enchantment.  When  you  were  present,  my 
felicity  was  complete — if  you  were  absent,  my 
existence  was  aimless  and  an  intolerable  blank. 
But  you  were  not  mine !  Would  you  ever  be  ? 
What  I  suffered  to  make  the  venture  ! — yet  little 
if  successful.  What  right  had  I  to  hope  to  gain 
such  a  treasure? — a  treasure  of  which  I  should 
be  prouder  than  Alexander  could  have  been  of  all 
his  conquered  worlds.  I  felt  I  could  part  with 
everything  in  life  for  you,  who  were  to  me — life, 
everything.  I  could  have  endured  anything  for 
leave  to  call  you  mine.  Oh,  that  one  compre- 
hensive word!  Mine  while  existence  lasts  — 
mine  to  cherish  and  uphold — mine  for  earth  and 
heaven.  The  thought  was  a  foretaste  of  celestial 
bliss.  You  answer  to  all  this — that  I  dream. 
Be  it  so.  That  I  must  soon  awake — I  do  not 
believe  it.  That  my  love  is  merely  ideal — It  is 
idealized  reality.  And  at  any  rate  the  remem- 
brance is  mine  -^  the  undying  memory  of  a  vision 
unparalleled  by  all  olJier  dreams  of  life.  Miss 
Cohen,'' — and  sinking  on  one  knee  before  her,  he 
respectfully  took  her  hand,  while  his  voice  sub- 
sided from  the  energy  of  passion  to  the  softaiess  of 
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melting  tenderness — "Do  not  withdraw  your 
band.  Listen  to  me  as,  in  tkree  little  words,  I 
pour  out  before  you  my  whole  soul  and  heart — 
I  love  you  !'* 

''  In  selecting  me,  Mr.  Eder/'  said  Mary  in  a 
quiet  voice,  disengaging  herself,  and  rising  to  her 
feet,  "In  selecting  me  as  the  person  to  whom  you 
are  willing  so  awfully  to  entrust  your  future  all, 
I  feel  how  great  is  the  honour  you  have  placed 
upon  me  j  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  intentions.  But  the  events  which  have 
lately  happened  in  our  family,  and  the  things 
and  feelings  with  which  I  am  surrounded,  make 
it  impossible  I  can  be  interested  in  such  an  en- 
gagement as  you  propose.  Therefore,  with  an 
assurance  of  deep  consideration  for  your  feeling, 
I  must  decline  any  further  conversation  upon  it." 

And  as  Mary  concluded,  she  began  to  leave  the 
room. 

"Miss  Cohen,"  said  Mr.  Eder,  "don't  leave 
me  without  one  word.  May  I  live  upon  the  hope 
that  some  future  time  will  find  you  more  in- 
clined to  favourably  listen  to  my  suit  ?" 

"  I  cannot  allow  you  to  think  so,  sir.  The  de- 
cision I  have  just  uttered  will  be  final." 

"  I  can  be  very  patient.   Ten — twenty  years  ? " 

"Were  it  possible  I  could  describe  to  you  the 
pain  infiicted  on  my  woman's  feelings,  by  dashing 
back  your  hopes  in  the  way  I  am  obliged  to,  you 
perhaps  would  scarcely  believe  me.      Let  that 
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pass.  Listen  to  me,''  and  Mary's  bosom  swelled 
with  the  huge  effort  required  to  make  the  reyela- 
tion,  ''I  have  long  felt  condemned,  because  I  have 
not  before  made  this  confession — ^I  am  glad  I  have 
power  to  do  it  now.  You  will  feel,  Mr.  Eder,  that 
yoQ  and  I  must  be  for  ever  separate,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  believe — in  Jesus  of  Kazareth." 

"Good  God  I" 

"Sir!" 

"  Pardon  me.  It  was  a  surprise.  I. could  not 
have  expected  it." 

**  Nor  I.  It  is  an  unspeakable  mercy,  sir,  that 
has  led  me,  from  the  dreadful  darkness  and  imcer- 
tainty  of  Judaism,  into  the  broad  and  pure  light  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ." 

''  Oh,  Miss  Cohen,  I  am  very  sorry.  Do  you 
think  upon  the  consequences  ?  You  will  be  cited 
before  the  Session  of  rabbis." 

**  1  know  it.  And  I  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  synagogue  —  perhaps  also  from  my  father's 
house.  My  name  will  be  blotted  from  among  my 
people.  I  shall  have  to  pass  through  afflictions, 
to  me  strange  and  terrible.  Yet,  weak  as  I  am, 
I  feel  unmoved.  My  Bedeemer  has  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  weapons  of  victory,  and 
shown  me  how  they  are  to  be  used.  He  has  dono 
more — He  has  told  me  of  the  rewards  and  bless- 
ings which  those  who  conquer  shall  in  the  end 
attain." 

"  Why,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  you  are  punish* 
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able  with  death.  How,  Miss  Cohen,  will  you 
ever  bear  what  will  be  done  ?  No  Jew  will  speak 
to  you — sent  amongst  strangers — separated  from 
your  family — ^not  even  allowed  to  be  buried  with 
them." 

'*  I  know  all  this.  But  God  will  save  my  body 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  He  has  my  im- 
mortal spirit.  A  period  of  trial  is  coming  —  trial 
dreadful,  tmutterable,  to  nature.  But  God  will 
hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  His  wings ;  and  if 
He  see  fit  will  frustrate  every  scheme  which  may 
be  formed  against  my  peace.  It  is  to  the  ani- 
mating influence  of  such  assurances  as  these,  that 
I  owe  the  indomitable  courage  I  feel — tranquil 
hope  as  I  proceed,  and  beatific  visions  of  im- 
mortal bliss." 

"  This  will  grieve  David  sadly." 

"I  have  no  doubt  —  I  am  quite  willing  he 
shall  know  it.  I  say  so  because  my  apprehension 
is,  that  you  will  think  it  proper  to  tell  him,  and 
perhaps  my  father  also.  I  am  prepared  for  it,  I 
hope :  and  if  that  is  your  feeling,  you  must  not 
consider  me  a  moment,  but  discharge  your  duty." 

"  I  wish.  Miss  Cohen,"  said  Mr.  Eder  mourn- 
fully, "  you  had  not  made  me  your  confidant.  If 
I  say  nothing,  I  am  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  yourself.  It  is  very  hard.  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  as  I  go  away  so  early  to-morrow, 
I  shall  not  have  any  time  to  speak  of  anything 

of  the  kind." 
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''  Ab  to  making  you  my  confidant,  Mr.  £der/' 
said  Kary,  in  a  dignified  voice,  and  she  drew  her- 
self up  as  she  spoke,  "  you  know  I  did  not  seek 
your  confidence.  I  told  you  what  you  requested 
was  impossible — ^you  seemed  not  to  believe  me. 
You  must  now  excuse  my  staying  here  any 
longer.''  And  Mary  left  the  room.  She  had 
spoken  loftily  and  strong;  but  her  Httle  heart 
was  full — ^for,  oh !  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  that  evening's  confession  ?  Separation 
from  father,  brothers,  friends,  swum  dizzily  be- 
fore her  eyes.  *'  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord ! 
and  Thou  art  exalted  head  above  all,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  her  tearful  eyes  directed  upwards, 
as  she  entered  her  own  peaoeftil  room.  And 
throwing  herself  upon  her  knees,  she  sought  the 
tranquillizing  and  hallowing  influences  of  prayer. 
For  a  long  time  she  continued  there,  holding 
precious  communion  with  the  Father  of  her 
spirit;  and  then  she  arose  calm,  strengthened, 
happy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SROFS  FROH  THE  BEABT'S  PSEP  8EA. 

**  Oh  !  weep  not  for  the  joys  that  fade 

Like  evening  lights  away  — 
For  hopes  that  like  the  stars  decayed, 

Have  left  thy  mortal  day ; 
For  elouds  of  sorrow  will  depart, 

And  brilliant  skies  be  given ; 
And  though  on  earth  the  tear  may  start, 
Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart, 

Amid  the  bowers  of  heaven." 

Geus  of  Sacred  Poetry. 

The  largest  drawing-room  in  Earl  Yemon's  house 
was  occupied  by  revellers,  who,  with  himself, 
were  freely  indulging  in  the  delicious  wines  that 
burdened  the  table. 

Their  uproarious  voices  were  borne  faintly  in  to 
a  small  but  elegantly  fomished  room,  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  house.  A  single  lamp  threw  around 
a  flickering  uncertain  light,  that  dimly  disclosed 
a  woman's  form,  extended  at  full  length  upon  a 
couch  at  the  farthest  end.  Her  bowed  head  was 
leaning  upon  her  hand.  Her  brilliant  robe  of 
snowy  satin  fell  in  rich  folds  around  her  ezqui- 
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sitely  moulded  person.  The  pearls  that  gleamed 
upon  her  arms  were  scarce  whiter  than  the  wrists 
they  encircled,  and  the  jewels  that  sparkled 
amidst  the  dark  braids  of  her  hair — ^like  stars  in 
a  midnight  sky — seemed  hardly  more  bright  than 
her  large  moumfdl  eyes. 

Suddenly  she  lifted  her  head — ^revealing  the 
beautiful  features  of  Adeline — and  began  to 
rapidly  pace  the  room. 

Days  and  weeks  had  passed  away  since  Isaac 
had  bidden  her  farewell,  but  each  one  bowed  the 
spirit  of  that  poor  girl  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
earth.  Everyone  that  looked  upon  her  felt,  that 
a  great  and  fearful  sorrow  had  blighted  her  heart 
in  its  spring-time.  To  some  who  knew  what  it 
was,  and  who  loved  her,  it  was  worse  than  death 
to  behold  her  anguish,  and  to  see  her  thus  fading 
away  before  their  eyes ;  and  they  no  power  to 
assuage  her  grief,  or  to  give  new  life  to  her 
drooping  spirit. 

In  company  she  strove  to  please  her  husband, 
and  to  be  to  others  "  a  thing  of  life  and  joy,"  by 
appearing,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  early  years, 
happy  and  light-hearted,  and  by  zealously  pro- 
moting the  delight  of  all  around.  But  the  con- 
suming sickness  of  the  soul  was  revealed  in  the 
dim  and  misty  deeps  of  her  eyes ;  and  the  smile 
with  which  she  sought  to  wreathe  her  trembling 
lips,  was  but  a  sad  mockery  of  the  thing  that  had 
formerly  been  so  bright  and  joyous.     Yet,  in  its 
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beam,  there  still  lingered  a  charm  that  was  irre- 
sistible. And  that  afternoon,  when  she  had  been 
called  to  play  the  Griselda  in  presence  of  her 
husband's  mistresses,  the  crimson  drapery  cast  a 
softened  shadow  over  her  delicate  cheek,  and  lent 
a  deeper  hue  to  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  were 
raised  so  graciously  to  the  countenance  of  that 
stem-browed,  unprincipled  man  by  her  side,  with 
an  expression  in  which  were  mingled  all  the  ten- 
derness and  doYotion  of  woman's  heart. 

God  had  given  her  a  sweet  babe,  a  beauteous 
little  cherub  as  ever  was  invested  with  the  veil 
of  mortality ;  and  the  mother  worshipped  it,  and 
folded  it  in  her  heart,  with  feelings  amounting 
almost  to  idolatry.  Kot  so  Vernon.  It  brought 
no  softness  into  his  low  nature.  He  spumed 
it  away  when,  with  a  sad  smile,  she  first  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  He  called  it  a  "Jew's  cub," 
and  swore,  with  filthy  oaths,  that  it  was  none  of 
his,  but  belonged  to  some  "  greasy-bearded  old- 
clothes'-man."  A  pang  of  horrid  agony  cleft 
Adeline's  heart  almost  in  twain;  and  she  bent 
over  its  sweet  face,  and  kissed  its  pure  lips,  and 
hung  over  its  beauties  in  longing  love,  and  bathed 
it  in  thick-flowing  tears :  they  saved  her  heart 
from  completely  breaking. 

Hours  glided  away — ^heavily  to  Adeline — and 
she  heard  the  sound  of  departures.  Vernon's 
voice  was  amongst  them;  and  she  directly  assured 
herself  that  he  had  gone,  with  companions  as 
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debauched  as  himself,  to  conclude  the  night  else- 
where. A  darker  shade  of  grief  tinged  the  face 
of  the  stricken,  Buffering  woman,  and  she  sat 
down  buried  in  weary  thought. 

Harsh  tones  sounded  along  the  passages,  and 
echoed  upon  her  ear;  and  she  heard  the  quiet 
reply  of  a  favourite  maid.  She  knew  whence  the 
loud  language  came :  it  was  the  voice  of  a  low 
womau,  who,  with  her  sisters,  had  kept  a  board- 
ing-school at  a  watering-place,  but  whom  Vernon 
had  lately  picked  up,  and  duly  installed  into  her 
privileges  as  bis  mistress. 

She  drew  the  scarlet  drapery,  which  lent  some- 
thing gorgeous  to  her  appearance,  more  closely 
around  her  person,  and,  with  compressed  lips  and 
an  unf£iltering  step,  she  left  the  apartment,'-and 
descended  the  stairs  te  the  room  whence  the 
noise  proceeded. 

"Miss  Martin!  I  cannot  allow  this  display. 
Emma,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship  told  me  to  do  nothing  for  any- 
one else,  till  I  had  finished  the  work  you  set  me 
this  afternoon ;  and  Miss  Martin  has  been  ordering 
me  to  begin  some  for  her  the  first  thing  to-mor- 
row." 

"But  you  will  still  do  exactly  as  I  ordered 
you,  Emma,"  said  Adeline. 

"  I  meant  to  do  so,  my  lady,  and  I  told  her  so ; 
and  then  she  abused  me,  and  threatened  to  get 
me  discharged." 
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"Impudence!"  said  Adeline,  with  quivering 
lips.  Bat  her  profoond  calmness  immediately 
returned.  "  Take  no  notice,  Emma,  but  proceed 
as  I  desired  you." 

"I  will  have  you  know,  madam,"  said  Miss 
Martin,  trembling  with  rage,  "  that  I  also  have 
power  to  command,  and  that  I  also  will  be  obeyed. 
I  presume,"  she  pursued,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  that  the  Earl  has  quite  as  much  right  to  delegate 
his  power,  as  he  had  reason  to  transfer  his  affec- 
tions." 

"At  least,  you  shall  find  that  I  am  supreme 
mistress  here  in  the  absence  of  my  husband," 
said  Adeline,  as  she  touched  a  bell.  A  footman 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons. 

"  Edwards,  wait  to  open  the  door,  and  show  that 
woman  out." 

"  As  I  don't  intend  to  go,  his  office  wiU  be  a 
sinecure,"  replied  Miss  Martin,  with  a  sneer. 

"Edwards,"  said  Adeline,  at  the  same  time 
passing  out  of  the  room,  "you  hear  my  com- 
mands. If  they  are  resisted,  you  are  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  eject  her  from  the  house." 

"  You  shall  see  my  power,  you ,"  screamed 

Miss  Martin ;  and  she  screamed  something  more 
abominably  offensive  still.  "  I'U  make  you  pay 
for  this !"  and,  seizing  a  decanter  from  the  table, 
she  hurled  it  at  Adeline.  But,  happily,  she  had 
passed  out,  and  it  broke  in  harmless  splinters 
against  the  door.    Had  the  woman  been  a  little 
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earlier,  the  consequences  to  Adeline  might  have 
heen  serious ;  for  it  appeared  to  strike  Tory  nearly 
in  the  position  of  her  head  as  she  passed  out  of 
the  room. 

Adeline  wearily  ascended  the  steps  to  her  bed* 
room.  She  opened  the  door  very  silently.  There 
was  no  sound — ^nothing  but  the  soft  low  breath  of 
the  precious  little  sleeper  that  lay,  so  white  and 
angel-like,  amongst  the  shadowy  folds  of  the 
lace  draperies  of  the  bed.  Adeline  stooped  over 
the  little  seraph  with  that  thrill  of  glorious  rap- 
ture which  only  a  mother  can  feel,  and  showered 
down  upon  it  the  soft  dew  of  her  relieving  tears. 
Thought  after  thought  came  stealing  through  her 
mind  with  a  serene  and  heavenly  power.  Like 
the  waves  of  the  summer  sea  at  sunset,  so  gently 
rose  the  waves  of  love  in  her  heart,  moved  by 
new  and  most  endearing  sympathies. 


The  hour  of  midnight  had  long  struck;  still 
Adeline  sat  watching  for  her  husband.  AH  was 
still;  for  even  the  Mthful  porter  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  hall  below.  She  went  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and,  pulling  aside  the  curtains  of  a  muffled 
window,  opened  it  and  sat  down,  heedless  of  the 
chilling  night- wind ;  for  her  brow  was  hot  with 
longing  thought,  and  the  light  breeze  revived  her. 
And  then  she  raised  herself  to  her  feet,  and  began 
walking  that  solitary  room.  But  her  step  now  was 
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feeble  and  slow,  her  long  hair  had  become  loosened, 
and  fell  in  negligent  and  nnconfined  masses  about 
her  neck  and  shoulders. 

At  last  she  heard  the  bolts  of  the  door  remoYcd; 
and  after  a  few  more  minutes  of  painful  suspense 
Vernon,  highly  intoxicated — or,  as  the  word  goes 
for  people  in  his  position,  highly  ''elated" — 
staggered  into  the  room,  to  which  he  had  been 
assisted  by  the  servant.  His  coat  was  dabbled  in 
dirt,  and  on  his  back  one  of  his.  companions  had 
gummed  the  label  of  a  doctor's  bottle — "  A  third 
part  to  be  taken,  with  a  pill,  every  five  hours." 

**  Hodges,  tell  my  valet,"  he  called  out,  as,  led 
by  Adeline,  he  tottered  into  a  chair. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Adeline,  *'  don't  expose  yourself 
to  him.  I'll  assist  you  to  take  your  coat  off. 
lie  on  the  bed  a  few  hours,  and  you'U  be  much 
better." 

""Well,  Adeline,  I  believe  you're  right," 
he  said  pensively,  and  trying  to  look  up  in  her 
face  affectionately.  Then,  with  an  attack  of  that 
penitence  which  is  quite  an  epidemic  amongst 
gentlemen  in  a  similar  condition — at  any  rate, 
Yemen  was  invariably  afflicted  with  it  at  such 
seasons  —  he  resumed,  "Adeline,  I  know  it's 
wicked,  what  I  do— yes,  I  know  it ;  but  I  don't 
love  anyone  else  but  you — ^that's  one  consolation 
to  me.  I'm  a  great  sinner  to  you — ain't  I  ?  I 
ought  to  be  hung — hie — ^you'll  forgive  me  what's 
past  and  gone,  my  love,  though,  won't  you  ?" 

s 
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"  You  know  I  can  and  do  forgive  yon,"  replied 
Adeline.  ''  I  should  think  much  better  about  you 
if  I  did  not  believe  that  all  this  sorrow  will  be 
forgotten,  and  you  will  continue  to  be  unkind 
to  me,  and  to  keep  abandoned  women  in  my 
house." 

''  You  mean  Folly  Martin.  I'll  pack  her  off  to* 
morrow — see  if  I  don't.  Oh,  how  pretty  you  do 
look,  you  darling  creature,"  he  said,  folding  his 
arm  tenderly  about  her  waist,  and  pulling  her  to 
his  side.     ''I  love  you.     Let's  have  a  kiss." 

Adeline  pressed  her  pure  lips  to  his,  on  which 
the  pollution  of  stranger  touches  still  lingered, 
and  then  said, 

"  Come,  you  must  allow  me  to  place  you  on  the 
bed — you  want  sleep." 

"  I  love  you,  Adeline,"  he  exclaimed  fervently 
as  he  laid  himself  down. 

*'  I  know  it,"  she  replied  kindly. 

"  Adeline,  I  love  you,"  he  pursued. 

"  Yes — try  to  sleep ;"  and  she  kissed  him  again. 

Then  he  began  singing  his  favourite  song — 

"  '  Two  blue-bottles,  two  blue-bottles, 
Two  blue-botUes  sat  on  a  mile-stone  — 
One  flew  away,  and  then 

*  One  blue-bottle,  one  blue-bottle, 
One  blue-bottle  sat  on  a  mile-stone  — 

Two  more  came,  and  then, 

*  Three  blue-botUes,  three  bine-bottles, 

Three  blue-bottles  sat  on  a  mile-stone, '  &c.  dkc. 
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"  Oh,  dear !  I  belieye  I  want  tuning  —  let's 
try  again : 

'  I  am  in  love  with  twenty : 

I  could  adore  as  many  more — 
There's  nothing  like  a  plenty.* 

"Well — hie  —  a  —  as  you  say  —  a  —  Lady 
Yemon,  love  is  a  beautiful  feeling  —  isn't  it? 
I'll  loye  and  make  myself  happy  —  happy  as  the 
day  my  dear,  my  tender  wife —    . 

I'll  be  a  butterfly,  bom  in  a  bower, 
Chris—! 

"Eugh!  that — ^wine  of  Marshall's! — ^vinegar! 
— ^it — ^hio — gripes  me  devilishly."  And,  with 
a  lumbering  effort  he  rolled  himself  over,  and  let 
fall  his  great  arm  upon  the  infant  that  lay  sleep- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  He  hurt  it ;  it 
began  to  cry.  Adeline  took  it  up  in  her  arms 
and  tried  to  hush  it. 

"  There,  take  away  that  squalling  thing.  I'll 
haye  it  drowned,  like  a  kitten,  in  a  tub." 

Adeline  hugged  the  little  blessing  to  her  heart 
more  tightly,  as  she  passed  away  into  another 
room.  And  having  succeeded  in  quieting  it,  she 
placed  it  to  repose  in  the  flower-cup,  and  amongst 
the  fllmy  curtains  of  its  own  beautiM  couch. 
And  then  she  sat  down  by  its  side,  gazing  with 
calm  deep  joy.  It  was  a  beautiful  feeling — so 
shadowy  and  dream-like,  yet  real  with  the  holiest 
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Bympatbies  of  our  mortal  life.  Her  spirit  min- 
gled with  that  sleeping  innocence,  and  a  sweet 
low  thrill  of  love  swept  like  a  soft  strain  from  the 
eternal  melodies  across  her  soul.  There  are  a 
thousand  nameless  thoughts — for  they  are  things 
so  shapeless  and  mysterious — that  come  flowing 
from  the  labyrinthine  deeps  within  our  being,  with 
a  blissful,  exalting  influence,  eyen  in  the  darkest 
sorrow ;  like  the  imperceptible  zephyr  that  stirs 
the  delicate  leaf. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


VOICES  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 


That  morning,  at  breakfast,  Yemen  was  unusually 
thouglitM.  And  there  was  a  softness  and  quiet- 
ness in  his  tones  quite  extraordinary — ^the  more 
so,  as  his  mental  organisation  was  such  an  ill- 
conditioned  one. 

"  Something  seems  to  oppress  you  this  morning, 
my  dear  husband,"  said  Adeline  to  him,  in  her 
delicate,  musical  voice.  "  What  is  it  ?  Not  well, 
are  you  ?" 

"  0  yes,  yes  ;  I'm  well  enough,"  he  replied. 
He  was  standing  when  she  spoke  to  him ;  and  he 
moved  over  to  her  and  kissed  her.  It  was  a  thing 
he  never  did.  Such  a  display  of  tenderness  sur- 
prised and  overpowered  Adeline.  It  seemed  he 
really  intended  to  be  kinder.  And  tears  filled  her 
eyes. 

"  Come  then,"  she  said,  taking  his  hands  in 
her's,  and  fixing  her  beautiM  eyes  on  his,  "  you 
must  let  me  bear  part  of  it,  you  know.  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  Fact  is,  I'm  in  an  ugly  case.     Got  into  a  bit 

of  a  row." 

s2 
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''It  was  with  Lord  Selford.  I  wish  Fd  stopped 
home  with  yon." 

"I  wish  you  had.  But  pray  go  on  —  let  me 
know  all." 

"I  gave  him  a  tap  on  the  ear." 

"  Well,  never  ndnd,  dear  Alfred.  Don't  let  it 
harass  you.  I  think  we  shall  he  ahle  to  smooth 
it  over.  Come,  sit  down  with  me,  and  I'U  write 
out  an  apology — you  can  copy  it  into  a  letter  and 
send  it  off  directly.  You  may  safely  trust  me  to 
guard  your  honour  most  jealously — ^you  shall  see 
when  I've  done.  But  you  must  express  hecoming 
sorrow,  you  know." 

"Ifs  too  late,  Adeline,  now.  It's  my  cursed 
pride,  you  see.  His  is  such  an  inferior  family. 
He'd  have  accepted  one  then,  perhaps.  But  I 
wouldn't." 

"  And  why  not  now  ?" 

"  I'm  going  to  meet  him  —  fight  him." 

*'  But  that  will  he  avoided  if  you  apologize." 

"Good  God!  Lady  Vernon.  Why,  I  should 
never  he  ahle  to  show  my  face  in  society  again." 

"  And  what  will  it  matter  to  you  what  a  few 
weak,  misguided,  mortals  think?  You  will  have 
acted  worthily,  nohly,  greatly.  It  is  this  pains 
to  please,  this  measuring  of  ourselves  hy  the 
ever-fluctuating  one-sided  thoughts  of  other  people, 
that  makes  our  existence  so  weary  and  so  hopeless. 
To  stand  up  and  allow  yourself  to  he  fired  at, 
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Alfred,  is  a  false  sense  of  courage  —  believe  it. 
It  does  not  require  a  thousandth  part  of  the  cou- 
rage to  £Etce  death,  that  it  does  to  nobly  and  un- 
dauntedly struggle  against  the  sorrows  and  cold 
realities  of  life.  The  duellist  is  a  gigantic  coward 
—  and  the  men  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  try- 
ing to  gain  know  it.  And  beyond  all  that,  I 
should  not  like  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  how 
much  less  than  self-murder  is  the  sin  of  that  man 
who,  without  any  call  of  duty,  wilfiilly  and  know- 
ingly places  himself  in  the  way  of  destruction,  and 
is  killed.  .  I  do  beg  of  you  most  earnestly  to  grant 
my  prayer — ^you  will  never  have  a  hostile  meet- 
ing with  Lord  Selford." 

**  If  I  was  strong-minded  like  you,  Adeline,  I 
mightn't  care,  perhaps,  what  they  said.  'Twon't 
do.     I  should  cut  my  throat." 

"  That  Lord  Selford  is  always  shooting.  He 
lives  with  a  gun  or  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  And  you 
— did  you  ever  fire  a  pistol  ?" 

"  Hardly  ever." 

"  Alfred,  bear  with  me.  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
go.  It  is  horrible.  You'll  be  brought  home  to 
me  murdered." 

'*  Lord !  I  hope  not,  Adeline." 

"  Promise  me." 

"  No  use — ^no  use." 

''  I'll  send  Selford  a  lettor — let  him  publish  it 
— I'll  ask  him  to  do  so.  In  it  I  will  tell  him 
that  you  are  not  afraid  to  die — ^that  you  have  the 
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courage  to  meet  him  ten  times  repeated.  But 
there  is  another  to  consult.  I  am  not  willing ; 
and  I  will  not  give  you  up.  And  I  will  ask  him 
if  he  thinks  it  will  be  a  seal  to  your  manliness, 
your  honour,  your  courage,  to  exhibit  how  reck- 
lessly you  can  place  yourself  in  danger  of  making 
your  wife  a  widow,  and  your  child  an  orphan." 

"And  then  they'll  call  me  a  smock,  won't 
they  ? — ^tied  up  to  my  wife's  apron-string." 

"  No ;  you  will  be  called  a  Man — ^glorious  title ! 
— ^make  it  yours." 

"  Won't  do— won't  do." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  more  power  to  plead  with 
you,"  said  Adeline,  tearfully. 

**  I  don't  like  it.  As  you  say,  I'm  not  afiraid 
of  death,  though.  I  feel  a  little  down-hearted 
about  it — a  sort  of — of — ^what  d'you  call  it? — 
fatalism.     I  shall  make  my  will." 

''Oh,  it's  very  terrible.  So  much  weariness 
and  excitement  kills  me.     Where  is  it  to  end  ?" 

**  T^ow  just  get  pen  and  ink,  will  you,  Ade- 
line." 

"  When  have  you  appointed,  then  ?" 

'*  One  o'clock  to-day.  My  Mends  will  be  here 
at  twelve." 

"  Then  I  must  send  Hodges  for  a  lawyer." 

"Lawyer? — ^no.  You'll  do  better  than  any 
lawyer  as  was  ever  invented.  I'll  teU  you  what 
to  say ;  and  when  Harrington  and  Arnold  come, 
they  can  witness  it.     You  shall  be  sole  executrix." 
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"  Will  you  acknowledge  little  Alfred !  He  is 
indeed  your  child." 

"I  know  it — I  know  it.  Tve  been  very 
wicked,  Adeline — and  now  I  see  yonr  goodness — 
maybe  it's  too  late."  And  Vernon  was  really 
and  deeply  affected. 

"Come  now,  miladi,"  he  resumed,  "it  won't 
do  to  waste  time  like  this.  It's  eleven  now. 
Take  out  some  paper  and  begin.  I  haven't  got 
much  for  you  to  say— only  I  should  like  it  put 
into  your  fine  English." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Adeline,  as  she  sat  down 
and  took  the  pen  in  her  quivering  hand. 

"  Well,  this  is  what  I  want  said.  My  banker 
has,  I  think,  about  £740,000 ;  this,  with  all  my 
other  property,  real  and  personal — ^this  house  and 
my  two  country-houses,  with  all  the  furniture  and 
grounds  belonging  to  them — but  it's  all  included 
in  saying  all  my  property,  isn't  it  ? — no  matter, 
you  know  how  to  say  it.  Well,  all  this  I  bequeath 
to  you.  And  I  appoint  you  sole  guardian  of  my 
son  Alfred  Steinberg  Harcourt  Clifford,  to  receive 
for  him,  and,  as  far  as  necessary,  apply  to  his  use, 
all  monies  produced  by  the  estates  belonging  to 
the  earldom,  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
And  for  the  disposal  of  these  monies  you  are  to 
account  to  no  one  but  him,  and  that  not  until  he 
has  reached  the  age  I  have  said.  And  of  this, 
my  last  will  and  testament,  I  appoint  you  sole 
executrix." 
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''  It  is  finished,"  said  Adeline  in  a  low,  sighing 
voice,  which  touched  every  chord  of  the  soul. 
For  a  mighty  weariness  and  oppression  filled  up 
her  heart,  that  throbbed  so  with  a  mysterious 
mingling  of  love,  and  pity,  and  terror.  And  then 
she  handed  it  over  to  her  husband,  with  the  same 
look  of  indescribable  import. 

"  That's  it,'*  he  said.  "  Now,  when  they  come, 
I  can  sign  it.  Mercy  upon  us !  Lady  Yemen, 
don't  look  on  me  like  that — ^you're  as  white  as 
death.     Makes  me  feel  chilly." 

"  Pray  have  patience  with  me — ^I  can't  help  it." 

*'  I'm  not  done  for  yet,  you  know.  Lord, 
Adeline,  it's  only  foolishness — ^you  see.  Flash  in 
the  pan,  I'll  be  bound." 

Adeline  sighed  heavily. 

Twelve  hours  afterwards  a  pale,  motionless 
figure,  was  stretched  upon  a  bed  in  a  hushed  cham- 
ber in  Earl  Yemon's  house.  And,  watching  over 
him,  like  some  holy  spirit,  was  a  gentle-looking 
stately  being ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were  brimful  of 
tears,  and  her  lips  quivered  slightly  as  she  bent 
her  gaze  full  on  his  face. 

How  beautiful !  how  angel-like !  is  the  feeling  of 
affection  in  pure  and  guileless  bosoms  !  The 
proud  may  laugh  at  it,  the  heartless  treat  it  with 
contempt,  the  selfish  affect  to  despise  it,  the  de- 
bauchee sneer  at  it.  Pity  them.  Yet  let  them 
be  forgiven  —  their  loss  is  punishment  enough. 
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While  the  holy  feeling  is  stUl  £rom  God,  still 
finds  its  echoes  in  the  hosom  of  eternity,  and 
breaks  into  purer  brightness  because  of  the  dark 
clouds  that  would  shadow  it. 

Wearily  and  faintly  that  slender  woman  knelt 
beside  the  couch,  and  kissed  his  dull  cold  cheek 
that  lay  half- buried  amid  the  snowy  pillows, 
whUe  she  bathed  his  burning  brow  with  her  fast- 
flowing  tears.  What  mattered  it  to  Adeline  that 
the  man  who  lay  there  had  withered  her  heart  in 
its  young  spring-time — ^had  caused  her  soul  to 
writhe  in  intensest  agony — had  defrauded  and 
disappointed  her,  and  sent  her  lovers  weak  vessel, 
her  woman's  heart,  to  drift  and  crash  amongst 
the  rocks  and  breakers  of  falsehood  and  cruelty, 
which  to  touch  upon  is  inevitable  destruction  ? 
He  was  her  husband,  and  in  suffering.  Enough. 
The  intense  glow  of  her  love  soothed  its  very 
agonies.  It  still  flourished  delicate  and  beautiful, 
a  flower  made  up  of  heavenly  dews  and  stormless 
skies,  bending  beneath  the  slightest  breath  of 
summer  air,  yet  not  breaking  in  the  most  relent- 
less blast  of  winter.  No  clouds  could  obscure  its 
loveliness,  no  frosts  blight  it,  no  tempests  chill  its 
ardour,  no  shades  dim  its  pure  briUiance.  It 
shone  in  her  first  hour,  it  shone  then,  as  it  will 
shine  till  it  mingles  with  its  source  in  eternity, 
in  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light — ^like  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  summer  suns  and  shadow- 
less skies. 
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Btill  she  knelt  there ;  her  soft  white  arm  droop- 
ing lovingly  over  him»  while  her  eyes  were  fixed 
steadily  on  those  still,  collapsed,  features,  eagerly 
watching  for  some  sign  of  returning  life.  Yemon 
was  dying.  Adeline  knew  it.  Four  physicians 
had  consulted  over  him.  There  was  no  hope — 
none.  The  hall  had  entered  his  right  side,  torn 
away  part  of  the  long,  and  passed  out  a  few  inches 
hehind  the  spot  at  which  it  had  entered. 

A  tap  upon  the  chamber  door  aroused  her,  and 
she  rose  to  answer  it.  She  started  back  as  her 
eye  fell  on  her  own  image  reflected  in  the  mirror, 
for  its  almost  deathly  whiteness  j&ightened  her. 
She  opened  the  door,  and  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lip  to  impose  a  hush  on  the  servant,  who  entered, 
bearing  a  lotion  and  various  other  medical  prepa- 
rations, and  then  as  silently  left  again. 

Adeline  took  up  the  bottle,  and,  pouring  some 
of  its  contents  upon  a  sponge,  began  to  bathe  his 
temples.  She  had  not  long  been  thus  engaged, 
when  he  slowly  opened  his  dim  heavy  eyes  and 
looked  upon  her  face. 

"  Adeline,"  he  murmured. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  love  ?"  Adeline  whis- 
pered softly. 

"Not  much  pain  —  but  burning  with  thirst. 
Give  me  some  drink." 

Adeline  gently  poured  some  between  his  lips. 

'<  Adeline,"  he  said  again,  slowly.  His  thoughts 
seemed  to  wander. 
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She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  kissed  his 
hot  lips. 

"  It  is  all  as — ^you — said.     Tm  going." 

**  Do  yon  feel  your  great  Redeemer's  arms  sup- 
porting you  in  this  important  hour  ?" 

"Kot  like  I  want.  No.  It's  dark— doubt. 
Pray  with  me  again,  that,  as  you  say,  I  may  be 
able  to  quietly  give  myself  up  to  Him." 

Adeline  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  womanhood,  but  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  a  child,  poured  out  her  full  heart 
into  the  bosom  of  her  God.  Her  faith  so  yiyidly 
apprehended  that  love,  and  that  rest,  and  that 
heaven  for  which  she  pleaded,  that  she  seemed 
almost  entering  it,  bearing  Vernon  with  her,  too, 
in  the  mighty  strength  of  her  spirit. 

The  flame  of  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket, 
and  Adeline,  still  kneeling,  and  placing  her  lips 
close  to  his  ear,  continued  to  murmur  softly  the 
glorious  assurances  unfolded  in  the  Gospel. 

** '  If  our  heart  condemn  us,'  "  she  said,  "  '  God 
is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things.' 

*' '  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
is  bom  of  God.' 

*' '  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  himself;  because  he  believeth  the 
record  that  God  gave  of  His  Son.' 

'' '  If  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will 
He  heareth  us.     And  if  we  know  that  He  hear 
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ns,  whatsoever  we  aak,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  that  we  desired  of  Him.' 

"  *  0  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks 
be  unto  Gbd,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !'  " 

A  clear  unbroken  beam  of  celestial  beauty 
floated  over  the  face  of  the  dying,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand  and  murmured  tremulously, —  '* '  Thanks 
be  unto  God  —  who  giveth  us  —  the  victory  — 
through  —  our  Lord  —  Jesus  —  Christ ! '  "  With 
the  last  word  his  spirit  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


EYAMISHINaS. 


"  There's  a  land  where  those  who  loved  when  here 
Shall  meet  to  love  again." 

SoNa  OF  THE  Troubadour. 

Thebe  is  sometliing  so  profoundly  affecting  in  the 
contemplation  of  parity  and  innocence,  that  the 
sensitive  and  generous  heart  can  never  indulge  in 
it  without  intensely  delightful  emotions  —  even 
to  a  rich  luxury  of  tears.  And  if  so  much  love- 
liness is  still  left  as  to  image  God  on  earth,  if 
so  much  celestial  love  and  holiness  can  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  creatures  of  time,  with  the  heavy 
clouds  of  a  sinful  sky  constantly  lowering  upon 
them,  marring  their  brilliancy  and  light,  how 
lovely  must  be  that  sweet  land  where  all  life  is 
blended  in  one  flood  of  purity  and  beauty,  where 
every  sight  and  air  is  God!  Strange!  that  we 
feel  thus  content  to  linger  here  on  this  cold  bleak 
desert,  when  such  immortal  hopes  are  ours. 

To  live  on  such  an  earth — the  prison-house  of 
soul — ^yearning  in  vain  for  rest — where  life's  one 
truth  seems  but  —  we  might  have  been. 
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Oh !  for  yon  brighter  world ! — the  land  of  calm 
repose ! — the  rest  of  hush  and  peace !— onr  native 
sky ! — our  spirit's  home !  Where  the  souUs  chords 
—  echoes  of  the  voices  of  eternal  melody  —  that 
here,  amidst  these  poisonous  airs  and  darkening 
mists,  sound  only  one  painful  pleasing  sigh-like 
note,  lost  often  amidst  the  angry  surges  of  grief 
and  desolating  anguish,  may  breathe  forth  their 
deepest,  richest,  purest  music;  where  our  feet 
shall  untiringly  wander  amongst  the  pearl  caves 
and  perfumed  bowers,  on  the  soft  green  marge  of 
the  waters  of  eternal  life. 

A  carriage  drew  up  to  the  hall-door  of  Mr. 
Cohen's  house,  and  a  gentleman  alighted.  The 
porter  had  been  ordered  to  anticipate  all  comers ; 
so  he  was  opened  to  immediately. 

*^  Good  morning,  Miss  Cohen,''  he  said  to  Mary, 
who  at  the  moment  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  passage.     "  Where  shall  I  find  your  sister  ?  " 

'^  She  is  up  stairs,  sleeping,  just  now,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mary. 

"  Oh,  well,"  answered  the  physician  —  for  one 
it  was  —  ''I  shall  not  need  to  awake  her,  I  think. 
Has  there  been  an  accession  of  more  favourable 
symptoms?" 

Mary's  eyes  were  brimful  of  tears.  Her  lips 
quivered — she  could  not  speak.  They  turned  up 
the  staircase  together. 

The  room  into  which  they  entered  was  an  ele- 
gant apartment,  fitted  up  with  the  nicest  adapta- 
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tion  to  all  the  refinement  of  female  taste.  Indeed, 
it  was  Mary's  drawing-room ;  and  where,  in  the 
society  of  Eulalia  she  occupied  many  precious 
hours.  Eyerything  in  it  was  now  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  mellow  light  of  an  afternoon 
sun,  stealing  through  a  trellis  work  of  vine  leaves 
and  other  plants,  that  hung  rich  and  luxuriant 
about  the  walls  of  a  greenhouse  adjoining. 

On  a  silken  couch  at  the  end  lay  a  sweet 
child ;  sleeping  so  tranquil,  so  softly,  that  the  be- 
holder drew  in  his  breath  with  an  involuntary 
hush.  Eor  he  felt  he  was  looking  on  a  being 
around  whose  pillow  angels  were  watching,  and 
whose  happy  spirit  was  wandering  amidst  the 
peace  and  loves,  and  inhaling  the  gentle  airs  of 
heaven. 

She  was  a  beautiful  child !  At  that  precious 
age  when  the  eyes  are  fraught  with  the  ever- 
brightening  intellect  within,  and  the  mind  begins 
to  go  forth  in  search  of  truth,  and  takes  a  deepen- 
ing interest  in  what  before  gave  delight,  only 
because  it  was  brilliant  or  impressed  with  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  life. 

She  was  a  lovely  child !  and  all  over  her  face 
was  diffused  one  of  those  cherub  smiles  which 
awaken  the  heaven-bom  feelings  of  humanity, 
even  after  they  have  long  seemed  wholly  crushed 
within  the  breast. 

Oh,  it  was  the  darling  little  Eulalie  !  and  her 
countenance,  in  aU  its  smiling  beauty  and  soft 
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bloom,  was  reTealed  in  the  repose  of  ber  monaxng 
Blumber.  The  golden  bair  lay  in  richly  undulat- 
ing wares  about  ber  fairy  temples,  and  down  upon 
ber  shoulders,  and  floating  in  exquisite  relief  orer 
ber  snow- white  dress. 

The  physician  looked  on  her  for  a  moment; 
and  then  he  took  up  her  tiny  wrist,  very  gently, 
lest  he  might  awake  her.  Her  pulse  thrilled  like 
a  tense  harp-string  affier  it  has  been  touched. 

*'  Do  you  think  her  better,  sir? "  asked  Mary, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  2^ot  better,  not  better,"  he  said  thoughtftilly, 
and  stiil  looking  on  the  fair  sleeper.  "At  the 
same  time,  I  think,  as  before,  there  is  nothing  to 
excite  serious  apprehension.  My  hopes  that  we 
shall  save  her,  amount  as  nearly  to  conviction,  as 
in  such  a  contingent  case  they  can  be." 

Mary  sobbed,  and  shook  her  bead  slightly. 

"  Come  now ! "  he  said  cheerfully.  "  It  is  not 
well  to  despond,  when  there  really  exists  no  rea- 
son for  it." 

"  She  will  never  be  well  again,"  said  Mary  in. 
a  mournful,  sighing  voice.  "  She  knows  it,  and 
so  do  I.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  we  try  to  hold  her 
back.     She  is  not  for  earth." 

"  Such  feelings  are  a  mere  superstitious  dread, 
which  often  results  from  illness  of  a  nature  at  all 
calculated  to  prove  fatal.  Tou  should  conquer 
them." 

"  They  are  not  superstitious  in  this  case.     She 
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18  already  half  away  from  earth.  Her  little  hedrt 
litres  in  God;  and  so  He  is  going  to  take  her  aWay 
into  His  bosom  completely.'' 

The  physician  reflected  a  little. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate/'  he  said,  ''  yon  really  ffituit 
not  express  these  things  to  her.  Yon  most  alwayd 
be  cheerfdl  in  her  presence.  And  until  there  is 
positiTe  danger  at  least,  assnre  her  she  is  not 
going  to  die." 

"And  why?" 

"  Her  weakness  is  excessive.  Her  spirits  ninst 
always  be  kept  from  declining  to  a  moumfal 
train.  Much  depends  on  that-^in  ^ruth,  without 
it  medicine  will  be  valueless." 

"  Moumfril !"  said  Mary.  "  Why,  sir,  she 
was  never  more  truly  calm  and  cheerful.  She 
rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  going ;  she 
pants  to  be  in  heaven ;  and  has,  ever  since  she 
felt  it  foreshadowed — which  was  before  any  de- 
cline in  her  health  manifested  itself." 

The  doctor  looked  thoughtful — with  a  mingling 
of  incredulity.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  death 
and  dying,  there  was  something  in  such  feeling^ 
as  these,  altogether  past  his  comprehension,  and 
quite  out  of  his  usual  style  of  operation. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  and  he  proceeded  to- 
wards the  door  as  he  was  saying  it,  "  she  is  not 
so  ill  yet  as  to  give  alarm.  I  shall  send  some 
strengthening  medicine  when  I  return  home. 
Qood  morning." 
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"  No  !  my  sweet,  my  lovely  sister  ! "  said 
Mary,  bending  over  that  beautiful  hce,  until 
her  quickened  breath  mingled  with  the  soft  rise 
and  fall  of  Eulalia's —  "  We  cannot  keep  your 
angel -spirit  here — ^it  belongs  to  heaven.  I  know 
you  are  going  firom  us.  Oh  !  if  I  might  follow ! 
— ^if  I  might  yield  my  spirit  up  with  thine! 
But  life's  rough  sea  may  not  by  Hary  be  crossed 
so  swiftly.  I  see  the  white  tops  of  surges  that 
must  burst  upon  me  yet.  Jesus,  my  Lord,  help 
me  to  say.  Thy  will,  and  not  mine  own  be  done." 

And  Mary  sat  down  in  her  usual  place,  at 
the  head  of  Eulalia's  couch. 


There  was  a  soft  holy  smile ;  and  Eulalia 
moved.  The  sunbeams  shed  over  her  a  mellow 
delicious  lustre.  She  looked  upon  them  with 
a  calm,  satisfyiDg  happiness ;  and  mingling  with 
that  glorious  light  that  surrounded  her,  and  the 
heavenly  beauty  that  filled  her  being,  she  could 
hear  the  mystic  whisper,  "  Bise  up  my  love,  my 
fair  one,  and  come  away."  And  in  her  little 
heart  arose  the  sweet  answering  echo,  tranquil 
as  the  evening  sky,  peaceful  as  the  last  smile  of 
summer,  "  I  am  my  Beloved's,  and  my  Beloved 
is  mine:  His  desire  is  towards  me.  Let  Him  kiss 
me  with  the  kisses  of  His  mouth :  His  banner 
over  me  is  love." 

It  might  not  have  been  in  precisely  this  Ian- 
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guage  of  Holy  Scriptnre  that  her  soul  breathed 
forth  its  reply — ^most  likely  it  was  not — but  the 
spirit  was  there.  For  Eulalia  could  remember 
that ;  she  had  read  it  so  often,  and  felt  its  an- 
swering throb  in  her  heart,  and  thought  how 
precious,  how  beautiful,  it  was — she  did  not,  per- 
haps, understand  its  perfect  meaning,  as  a  ma- 
tured Christian  would  have  thought  necessary — 
nor  was  it  required — she  knew  it  spoke  of  love  — 
of  love,  great  and  unearthlike,  like  what  she 
felt  for  God  in  her  heart,  and  of  that  higher  love 
for  which  she  so  longed — and  she  enjoyed  the 
sweet  word  in  all  its  richness;  in  it  her  spirit 
found  enraptured  repose,  it  made  her  so  lovely 
and  so  happy — ^its  fruition  she  would  know  when 
she  passed  within  the  veil. 

"What  are  you  crying  for,  my  dear  Mary ? " 
she  said,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  became 
aware  that  her  sister  was  standing  near  her.  For 
seeing  that  Eulalia's  spirit  was  in  a  still,  thought- 
ful, self-contained  mood,  Mary  had  not  spoken. 

"Bo  not  mind,  my  love,"  replied  Mary,  dry- 
ing her  eyes,  "  it  is  gone  now ;  kiss  me." 

"  I  cannot  bear  it  when  I  see  you  unhappy — 
even  if  it  is  only  a  little,"  said  Eulalia,  flinging 
her  white  arms  around  her  sister's  neck. 

"  Neither  am  I,  dearest.  I  am  sad  perhaps — 
but  certainly  not  unhappy.  You  must  be  so 
kind  as  not  to  notice  it.     It  is  a  warm,  tranquil 

afternoon,  shall  we  walk  around  the  garden,  and 
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look  at  your  flowers  ?  Are  you  strong  enough  ? 
Or,  shfiJl  I  carry  you  if  you  would  like  to  go  ? 
And  I  think  the  light  air  will  refresh  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dear — Oh  !  I  shall  be  very  glad 
— ^for  I  like  to  walk  with  you,  Mary — ^you  know 
so  well  how  I  feel,  and  talk  to  me  of  beautiftil 
things — such  as  make  me  happier." 

*'  Stay  one  moment  then,"  said  Mary,  "  while 
I  put  on  your  negligieJ'^ 

''  Adeline  has  not  come,  I  suppose  ? "  said  £u- 
lalia. 

**  1^0,  my  love.  Nor  do  we  expect  her  until 
dinner  time,  perhaps.  That  was  the  time  she 
said,  you  remember." 

"  Yes,  I  recollect.  But  as  I  long  to  see  her 
so  much,  I  am  hoping  now  every  minute." 

They  walked  into  the  fragrant  garden,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  accustomed  seat  before  iiiQ 
fountain.  They  looked  upon  the  pure  waters 
rising  and  falling  in  the  sunbeams,  and  murmur- 
ing with  a  sweet  joyous  eloquence — ^upon  the 
flowers  trembling  with  happiness,  upon  the  stoop- 
ing trees,  the  bright  gladsome  birds,  the  crystal 
skies — ^upon  which  Eulalia  would  so  often  gaze, 
and  gazing  lose  herself  in  golden  dreams — in 
dreams  of  bliss.  The  multitude  might  pass  the 
same  scene  heedless — ^but  oh!  it  was  a  perfect 
melody  and  joy  to  one,  whose  spirit  lived  in 
music,  and  breathed  itself  away  in  love ! 

''I  feci  a  soft  peace,  Mary,"   said  Eulalia, 
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when  they  had  looked  awhile.  "But,  I  am 
quite  sad  to  day — ^I  have  been  most  of  the  day. 
I  could  cry  so,  there  is  such  a  weight  on  my 
heart." 

"And  what  is  it  makes  you  feel  so,  my 
precious  }  "  said  Mary. 

"  Why,  dear,  papa  does  not  believe  Jesus — no 
one  but  you  does  in  the  house.  It  is  so  dreadful. 
It  hurts  mo  so,  and  I  cannot  rejoice.  You  know 
I  have  long  felt  I  must  speak  to  papa  about  it ; 
and  this  morning,  when  he  came  to  me  while  I 
was  in  bed,  to  see  if  I  was  better,  I  did  speak  to 
him.  And  he  seemed  so  grieved,  that  I  have 
been  troubled  ever  since." 

That  Eulalia  had  spoken  to  her  father,  Mary 
knew.  For  the  child,  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart,  having  told  aU  that  had  led  to  her  know- 
ledge of  the  Saviour,  he  had  called  Mary  to  an 
interview  about  it.  To  the  father  and  daughter 
this  conference  was  a  painful  one.  He  was  hor- 
ror-stricken, and  shed  abundance  of  tears,  at 
what  he  thought  the  evil  that  had  befallen  his 
house.  Of  his  children — and  it  might  be  his 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Eulalia,  especially — ^he 
was  fond  beyond  the  love  of  fSathers.  But  now, 
the  stem  law  of  Judaism  required  that,  as  Mary 
was  of  Ml  age  to  be  accountable  for  her  actions, 
he  must  either  name  her  "apostasy"  to  the 
Babbis,  or  share  in  its  results.  The  struggle 
which  the  Jew  feels  in  such  a  position,  is  deep  and 
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terrible— one  which  no  Christian  can  tell«  or 
even  imagine. 

"We  will  pray  for  him,  my  love,"  replied  Mary. 
"We  will  be  more  earnest  in  requesting  that 
Jesus  will  guide  our  dear  father;  that  fie  will 
direct  him,  and  by  the  power  of  fiis  fioly  Spiiit 
teach  him  how  he  may  be  reconciled  to  fiim. 
And  we  shall  be  heard  in  what  we  ask,  dear — 
we  have  always  proved  that,  haven't  we?  — 
and  besides,  we  have  the  encouragement  of  His 
promise,  that  fie  will  answer  the  lightest  re- 
quests of  his  children,  and  foHl  their  smallest 
desires." 

"Yes!  oh,  yes!"  said  Eulalia,  and  her  pure 
face  grew  radiant  with  holy  joy.  "  And  that 
makes  me  happy.  I  have  spoken  to  fiim  about 
many  things  that  hurt  me,  or  that  I  wished  for, 
and  fie  always  gives  me  everything  I  want  to 
make  me  happy.  And  He  will  this — ^I'm  sure  of  it, 
Mary,"  she  pursued,  looking  steadily  at  her  sister. 

'*  Oh,  my  beloved ! "  said  Mary,  clasping  Eu-  ' 
lalia  to  her  throbbing  heart.     "Do  you  indeed 
expect  this  blessing  from  our  good  Father  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  dear — not  while  I  live,  perhaps  — 
though  I  hope  for  it  before  I  die.  Bat  I  know 
Jesus  will  show  sweet  papa  that  he  must  love 
fiim,  that  He  is  God,  as  I  have  asked  fiim  to, 
because  it  refers  to  fiis  kingdom,  and  that  is  a 
request  fie  has  said  positively  fie  will  accept; 
and  I  am  sure  fie  will  keep  fiis  word  to  me." 
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"  Your  confidence,  my  sweet  love,  infoses  new 
strength  into  me,"  said  Mary,  with  a  trem- 
ble of  deep  feeling  in  her  voice.  "  I  feel  mnch 
about  it :  but  I  know  God  will  fulfil  all  His  pro- 
mise to  you." 

"  I  do  love  Jesus  so,  Mary,  and  I  can't  under- 
stand how  everybody  doesn't.  Such  a  beautiful, 
kind,  loving  Being  as  He  is — always  smiling 
upon  us — and  making  us  so  peacefol  and  lovely 
— I  cannot  think  how  anybody  lives  without 
Him.  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  now — it  would  kill 
me  to  think  of  it." 

A  light  graceM  figure,  clad  in  the  garments  of 
widowhood,  glided  along  the  lawn,  and  entered 
the  long  avenue  of  trees  that  led  to  where  Mary 
and  Eulalia  were  sitting.  Eulalia  was  the  first  to 
observe  her. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  dear,  there  is  Miss  Steinberg ! " 
And,  running  to  meet  her,  she  was  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  many  a  hug  and  kiss,  folded  in  Ade- 
line's arms. 

And  then  there  were  fond  greetings,  and  tender 
embraces,  and  endearing  questions,  and  soft  tears ; 
and  then  Adeline  seated  herself  beside  Mary,  with 
Eulalia  on  her  knee. 

"  My  precious  Eulalia  is  not  well,"  said  Ade- 
line, drawing  the  child  up  more  closely  to  her 
bosom.  For  Mary  had  just  whispered  of  her  de- 
clining health.  Since  no  mere  general  observa- 
tion would  be  likely  at  once  to  detect  it :  it  only 

VOL.  n.  t; 
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reyealed  itself  in  that  bright  immortal  light 
which  lit  up  the  deeps  of  her  beautiM  eyes ;  in  an 
increase  of  paleness  at  one  part  of  the  day  and  of 
hectic  at  another,  and  a  gradual  prostration  of 
strength,  so  that  she  could  not  play  nor  ride  so 
long  nor  so  often  as  she  was  wont. 

"I  am  going  home  —  home  to  my  Jesus  — 
that  is  all/'  said  the  child,  in  an  absent,  wander- 
ing voice.  "  I  shall  soon  be  well  for  ever  —  for 
I  shall  be  where  I  want  to  go  —  where  I  shall 
see  Him  who  loves  little  children  —  who  died 
that  I  might  be  with  Him  and  love  Him  for  ever. 
Oh,  that  goodness !  It  makes  me  almost  die  when 
I  think  upon  it.  Miss  Steinberg,  do  you  love 
Jesus?" 

"  Yes,  my  beloved,  Adeline  loves  Jesus  grate- 
fully, deeply,  with  all  her  soul.  And,  if  it  were 
possible,  she  loves  Eulalia  more  than  ever  for 
sending  the  New  Testament,  and  directing  her  to 
those  beautiful  parts  in  it,  which  describe  the 
Eedeemer's  wondrous  goodness  so  sweetly;  and 
for  writing  that  delightful  letter  telling  me  about 
Him,  and  what  you  enjoyed.  Oh,  I  thank  you, 
dearest — thank  you  inexpressibly.  It  has  been 
my  support,  my  hope,  my  peace.  In  reading  of 
Him  and  trusting  in  His  love,  I  have  found  the 
place  of  repose  for  which  my  spirit  so  long 
yearned.  Eulalia,  my  precious  Eulalia,  has  been 
the  blessed  means  of  leading  me  to  the  fountains 
of  happiness  and  rest." 
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"  Oh,  it  is  beautiful ! "  said  Eulalia,  weaving 
her  hands  fondly  around  Adeline's  neck,  as  Ade- 
line hung  over  her  to  kiss  her  pale  rose  lips. 
"  We  shall  all  be  in  heaven  soon.  Oh,  I  like  to 
think  of  that!'' 

"  Yet,  my  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  die,  per- 
haps ;  and  I  certainly  cannot  suffer  myself  to  think 
you  are." 

"  But,  I  am,  Miss  Steinberg,"  said  the  child  in 
a  still  quiet  voice. 

"Why  will  my  Eulalia  think  of  leaving  us 
then  }    None  of  us  can  part  with  you." 

'*  It  will  be  only  a  little  whUe.  Everything 
tells  me  I  am  going  away  from  here — I  hear 
it  whispered  amongst  the  flowers  when  I  walk 
— I  hear  it  when  I  lie  down  on  the  lounge 
thinking,  and  when  I  am  in  bed  of  nights.  And  I 
feel  it  too.  This  place  is  so  unkind,  and  so  much 
sorrow  and  trouble,  it  makes  me  ill  to  know  it 
— and  I  am  not  able  to  stop  it — and  my  Father 
will  take  me  to  live  in  His  own  sweet  paradise ; 
where  pain  and  unkindness  and  sorrow  can 
never  come,  where  there  is  nothing  but  love  and 
joy.  That  lovely  place! — doesn't  it  make  you 
happy  to  think  of  it,  Miss  Steinberg  ? — I  am  glad 
I  am  so  near  it — I  long  to  be  there." 

"  There  is  the  dinner  bell,"  said  Mary,  dashing 
away  the  big  tear-drop  from  her  long  eyelashes. 
"  We  must  go  in,  my  dear,  now," 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

THE     INFANT     DISCIPLE. 

**  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"Maey,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  as  they  passed  in- 
doors, "I  want  you  a  moment." 

"  Yes,  father,"  she  replied,  following  him  into 
a  parlour. 

"Oh,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  made 
up  of  bitterness  of  soul  and  the  yearnings  of  pro- 
found affection,  "  would  to  God  I  had  died  before 
this  happened !" 

Mary  could  make  no  reply ;  her  spirit  was  dying 
within  her.  Exhausted  dready,  by  the  conflict 
produced  on  witnessing  the  grief  of  her  father 
whom  she  loved  —  oh  !  how  tenderly,  how  devo- 
tedly, she  loved  I — she  was  able  to  endure  no  more. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  collecting  himself,  "  I  did 
not  come  to  upbraid  you;  I  must  give  you  up  into 
the  hands  of  Jehovah.  What  I  wish  to  ask  is, 
whether  —  as  you  know  your  family  must  not  eat 
with  you  now  —  you  would  prefer  to  have  your 
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dinner  at  a  separate  table  from  us,  or  in  a  different 
room  ?" 

"  I  will  go  into  my  own  drawing-room,  my 
dear  father,"  replied  Mary.  "  But  do  not  trouble 
to  send  me  dioner,  for  I  believe  I  cannot  take 
anything." 

''  Mary !"  he  said,  and  this  time  there  was  fret- 
fulness  in  his  voice,  ''  I  think  you  might  strive 
how  little  you  could  add  to  my  sorrows.  I  shall 
send  you  your  proper  food,  and  I  shall  expect  to 
know  that  it  is  eaten.  Now,  my  dear,"  he  pur- 
sued, taking  up  her  hand  and  kissing  her,  "  let  me 
be  made  happy  in  this  thing." 

'*  Thank  you,  dear,"  replied  Mary,  faintly,  '*  I 
will  do  anything  I  can,  to  lessen  the  pain  I  know 
you  feel  about  me  —  and  to  show  you  how  much 
—  how  much  more  than  ever  —  I  love  you !" 

Beep  was  the  anguish  which  tore  Mr.  Cohen's 
bosom,  as  he  turned  from  the  room.  Oh,  hard 
Judaism !  How  dost  thou  rack  the  noblest,  most 
beautiful  affections,  how  dost  thou  crucify  the 
loveliest  sympathies  of  the  human  heart ! 

Kow  Mary  and  EulaJia  always  occupied  a  place 
at  the  table  next  to  each  other;  and  the  number- 
less little  endearing  attentions  which  she  paid  the 
child,  made  her  scat,  if  from  some  call  of  duty  or 
pleasure  she  ever  was  absent,  a  void  which  nothing 
could  fill  up. 

"  I  must  go  and  see  what  keeps  dear  Mary  so 
long  —  it's  rather  strange,"  said  Eulalia,    who 
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noticed  that  things  were  progressing  towards  a 
distribution  of  the  edibles,  and  yet  she  did  not 
oome. 

"Can't  my  darling  feel  comfortable?"  asked 
her  fajther. 

**  0  yes,  papa :  but  I  want  to  know  about  Mary. 
I  don't  like  her  being  away  so  long ;  I  want  her 
here." 

''She  is  not  coming  here  yet,  my  dear/'  said 
Mr.  Cohen. 

"  Why  not,  papa  ?  She  left  the  garden  to  come." 

"Yes;  but  there  might  be  something  which 
she  did  not  think  of  then." 

*'  I  can't  feel  right  without  I  see,"  said  Eulalia. 

"Now,  my  dear,  quiet  yourself,  and  let  me 
scrre  you,"  said  Mr.  Cohen.  "We  think  it 
better  she  should  stay  away ;  and  she  thinks  so 
too." 

"Then  I  must  go  where  she  is,"  replied  the 
child.     "  I'm  so  happy  with  her." 

"  Sir,"  said  Adeline,  rising  to  her  feet,  "  I  did 
not  ask  myself  whether  you  would  obey  the  letter 
of  the  law  in  that  respect,  and  refuse  to  allow  a 
Christian,  however  dear,  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  you — or  rather,  perhaps,  I  had  not  given 
myself  time  to  think  about  it.  I  know  the  reason 
of  Mary's  absence,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  to  eat 
with  me  ignorantly  —  I,  also,  believe  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth." 

"  Why !  what  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cohen. 
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^'Oh,  dear,  dear  papa !"  said  Eulalia,  throwing 
herself  into  his  bosom,  and  inlacing  her  little  arms 
about  his  neck,  **  if  that  is  it,  don't  take  dear  Mary 
away  from  ns — do  let  me  fetch  her." 

"  But  my  love  will  not  ask  me  to  disobey  God, 
so  that  I  may  please  her,  will  she  ?" 

"  How  can  you  disobey  God,  papa  ?  It  must 
always  please  Him  to  do  what  is  good  and  kind." 

"  Yet  He  chooses  that  Mary  shall  not  be  with 
us." 

But  she  always  has  been." 
Yes;  but  you  know,  Eulalia — for  you  told 
me  so  —  she  has  changed  her  religion :  and  God 
says  we  are  to  bo  separate  from  any  one  who  does 
that." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  changing  her 
religion,  papa,"  said  the  child  mournfully.  ''  I 
always  thought  Mary  was  very  religious;  and 
now  she  is  better  than  ever  she  was." 

"  I  mean,  Eulalia,  that  she  has  left  the  right 
way  of  serving  God,  for  a  wrong  one." 

Eulalia's  little  mind  was  bewUdered.  To  her 
simple,  trusting  heart,  the  way  in  which  Judaism 
attained  its  full  and  perfect  beauty  by  merging 
into  Christianity,  was  so  clear,  that  she  could  not 
comprehend  her  father  at  all.  And  she  was  not 
old  enough  to  reason  about  it  for  herself.  Nearly 
all  her  notions  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  confined 
to  her  father's  house,  and  Adeline,  and  a  few 
other  friends ;  for  she  had  never  generalized  suffi- 
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ciently  to  imderstand  her  people  as  a  nation  all 
professing  one  belief.  She  had  been  told  that  God 
had  given  the  Jews  a  perfect  law,  that  was  to  be 
kept  till  Messiah  Ben  David  came ;  and  that  then 
they  would  have  a  new  Temple,  in  which  He 
would  offer  sacrifices ;  and  that  she  was  to  pray 
for  the  coming  of  this  Messiah.  This  was,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  she  rightly  knew. 

''  I  feel  sure  Mary  is  right/'  she  said  thought- 
fully. "  I  know  she  is,  because  she  talks  to  me 
so  beautifully,  and  it  is  just  what  I  feel.  She 
always  loved  God ;  and  now  she  knows  that  Mes- 
siah, Ben  David,  whom  He  promised  should  fulfil 
the  law,  has  come,  she  loves  Him  too." 

"  Hush,  my  dear !  you  know  nothing  of  what 
you  are  saying." 

*'  Dear  papa,  I  do  know  what  I  am  saying. 
Mary  lores  Jesus ;  and  so  do  I,  and  so  does  Miss 
Steinberg;  and  He  loves  us  in  return,  and  makes 
us— oh !  happier  than  we  could  ever  tell  you, 
papa.     Doesn't  He,  Miss  Steinberg  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  precious." 

"Oh!  He  is  a  beautiful  God,  papa.  I  love 
Him  more  and  more;  why  don't  you  love  Him, 
dear?  Oh!  how  delightful  it  would  be  —  all 
waiting  till  He  comes  for  us,  to  receive  us  to  Him- 
self as  He  says  in  His  book,  and  to  take  us  to 
those  sweet  mansions  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for 
us — He  is  coming  to  fetch  me  soon.  I  am  so 
happy." 
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"And  may  your  happiness  be  increased,  my 
lovely  child,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  bedewing  her 
pure  face  with  his  tears.  "  I  know  God 
loves  you." 

"  Do  love  Jesus,"  said  Eulalia,  turning  upon 
him  her  mild,  imploring  eyes. 

"  I  must  not,  Eulalia." 

"  Not  love  Gody  papa  ?  Not  love  Jesus,  who 
died  for  us,  papa,  and  prayed  for  us  so  sweetly — 
oh !  I  like  to  read  that  beautiful  prayer — just  as 
He  was  going  to  give  Himself  up  to  the  wicked 
men,  that  He  might  be  led  away  to  suffer.  Oh, 
dear!  I  can*t  understand  these  things.  It  is 
killing  me ;  I  wish  I  was  in  heaven." 

And  Eulalia  baried  her  little  head  in  her 
father's  bosom,  and  sobbed  piteously.  But  her 
weak  fragQe  frame  could  not  endure  such  a  con- 
flict of  feeling  longer  than  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  wearied  And  oppressed  she  fell  listlessly,  like 
a  tired  dove,  in  her  father's  arms. 

**  Now,  now,  my  darling,"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  in 
a  tender,  soothing  voice,  "  don't  give  way  so.  I 
will  do  anything  rather  than  see  you  grieved. 
Don't  excite  yourself.  I'll  go  to  Mary,  and  ask 
her  to  come  to  you  directly." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  papa,"  said 
Eulalia,  kissing  him  joyously.  "  Oh,  I  do  love 
you  so  !     I'll  go,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  Yes,  you  go — but  not  fast,  mind,  because  you 
are  tired.     Present  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her 
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we  shall  be  glad  if  ahe  will  be  so  kind  as  to  come 
to  dinner  with,  us." 

Eulalia  was  lost  to  sight  immediately.  *'  Will 
you  kindly  stay,  too,  Lady  Vernon  ?"  he  said  in  a 
quivering  tone,  for  the  struggle  within  was  very 
great — law  on  the  one  hand,  affection  on  the 
other.  "I  am  dreadfully  straitened;  you  and 
Mary,  Christians !  I  can't  realize  it.  I  should 
have  supposed  anything  rather  than  this.  No 
matter — I  must  not  think  of  that.  The  outrage 
to  you,  and  Mary,  and  Eulalia,  would  be  far  more 
sinful  than  mingling  with  you  in  all  things. 
Therefore  take  no  notice,  let  me  beg  you — ^be  to 
us  exactly  as  you  were  in  those — ^those — well," 
he  pursued,  with  choking  utterance,  "  let  the  sun- 
shine pass  unheeded — it  seems  given  only  to  con- 
sume and  torment  us — ^life  is  made  up  of  sorrows, 
we  shall  find  peace  in  the  grave." 

For  a  moment,  Adeline  could  not  answer,  for 
his  words  brought  a  world  of  delightful  memories 
to  her  soul.  "  Then,  sir,  you  must  call  me  Ade- 
line," she  said,  when  she  had  collected  herself 

"  Why,"  ho  said,  smilingly,  "  you  are  Countess 
of  Yemon,  you  know." 

*' Nevertheless,  I  will  dispense  with  the  title, 
if  you  please,"  replied  Adeline. 


Mr.  Cohen  spoke  of  his  beloved  child's  defec- 
tion from  Judaism,  as  he  felt  himself  obliged  to 
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do.  But  he  accompanied  it  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest that — if  he  might  urge  nothing  else — out  of 
tenderness  to  the  numerous  family  to  which  she 
belonged,  she  might  be  dealt  with  very  gently. 
He  could  scarcely  doubt  that  Mary  would  be  con- 
stant to  her  profession ;  for  she  had  told  him  so ; 
and  knew,  therefore,  it  must  result  in  her  being 
severed  from  her  people. 

If,  on  looking  round,  he  saw  the  glimmering  of 
a  hope,  it  was  produced  by  a  thought  that,  in 
Mary's  examination  by  the  chief  rabbi,  there  was  a 
possibility  of  the  arguments  used  being  sufficiently 
forcible  to  cause  a  renunciation  of  her  faith.  That 
was  all. 

Various  ecclesiastical  officers  of  the  synagogue 
came  to  converse  with  her.  She  seldom  refused 
them  her  presence ;  though  sometimes,  quite  worn 
out  by  the  fruitless,  wearying,  never-ending  toil, 
she  did  so.  Their  instructions  were  of  no  avail. 
She  modestly,  but  unshrinkingly,  maintained  her 
position ;  and  as  often  compelled  her  discomfited 
questioners  to  beat  a  speedy  and  inglorious  re- 
treat. Nothing  was  left  but  to  cite  her  before 
the  chief  rabbi. 

The  evening  assigned  for  her  to  meet  him  came. 
Mary  thoughtfully  and  devoutly  prepared  to 
encounter  the  fiery  trial.  At  the  dinner-table 
she,  for  the  first  time,  met  the  rabbis  and  elders, 
who  had  come  to  finally  examine  her.  They 
were  kind — ^beyond  mere  politeness — and  made  no 
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reference  to  the  thing  which  had  conyened  them 
together.  Mr.  Cohen  was  iU  of  over-anxiety, 
and  had  not  left  his  room  through  the  day,  with 
one  exception  of  a  few  minutes. 

Dinner  being  ended,  the  guests  adjourned  to 
another  room.  It  was  intimated  that  Mary  was 
to  follow. 

"  I  shall  do  so  in  a  very  little  while,"  she  said, 
as  she  passed  out  into  the  gallery  to  find  Adeline. 

In  her  own  parlour  she  found  her,  with  her 
arms  interweaving  the  waist  of  Eulalia,  who  eat 
by  her  side. 

'*  What  will  my  sweet  Eulalia  do  ?"  said  Mary. 
"  I  have  come  to  take  Adeline  away." 

" For  long?"  asked  Eulalia. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  love.  It  may  be  that 
you  will  see  her  no  more  this  evening." 

"  Well,  I,  of  course,  had  rather  she  were  not 
going;  but  I  won't  be  selfish,  dear.  Go;  I 
shall  not  be  alone — I  never  am,  Mary.  Those 
beautiful  beings,  all  light  and  smiles,  will  talk  to 
me — oh,  those  soft  low  voices ! — ^like  the  sweet 
music  that  seems  to  hush  the  young  roses  to  sleep, 
as  we  have  watched  them  of  an  evening  folding 
themselves  quietly  beneath  the  green  leaves. 
Yes ;  go,  Mary.     I  shall  be  quite  happy." 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

THK    SESSION   OF   RABBIS. 

"  Resigned,  not  bowed — 
In  sorrow,  yet  sublime ;  her  very  tears 
Bespoke  an  infelt  dignity :  tlie  grief 
Soften'd  the  yirtne,  bat  could  not  subdue. 
Exalted  rather !  as  the  humid  haze 
That  dims  the  lustre  of  some  radiant  star, 
Gives  it  apparent  magnitude,  and  proves 
The  virtue  of  that  pure,  ethereal  ray. 
The  envious  exhalation  could  not  blench." 

LnncEB  in  each  other's  arm,  Mary  and  Adeline 
entered  the  apartment  in  which  the  Inquisition 
were  assembled.  There  were  eight  in  all.  Aben 
Bamch  presided.  Next  him  sat  a  favoured  one — 
a  Prussian  proselyte  —  Baron  Nathan  Solomon 
Dolorozzo  Czatskigliuthklungblomerong,  or  some 
other  equally  learned  name. 

Do  spare  us  a  two  minutes'  description  of  the 
Baron.  He  was  tall,  of  middle  age — the  beau 
iddal  of  slouched  hat  and  cloud  of  feathers,  bandit's 
cloak  and  silver-mounted  pistols,  sublime  and 
sallow,  mingled  in  equal  proportions ;  and  black 
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hair,  fallii^  ]ike  a  London  thunder-shower  around 
the  roll  of  a  dark  blue  doublet  and  faded  lace  fall- 
collar,  black  whiskers  and  mustaches— /a^  simtU 
of  a  pine  forest — and  black  beard,  wagging  and 
courtseying  with  the  motion  of  the  jaw  to  which 
it  was  suspended,  and  falling  over  his  knees  in 
tempestuous  waves,  like  an  inky  Yelino,  gave  an 
exquisite  finish  to  the  effect. 

Estimating  himself  according  to  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  having  a  justly  profound  contempt  for 
that  of  everybody  else,  no  marvel  that  he  enter- 
tained very  superior  views  of  his  talents.  In  his 
own  country  he  had  been  a  patriot— discoursed 

eloquently  upon  the  waste  of  public  money 

offered  to  be  Prime  Minister  for  only  a  third  of 
the  usual  salary — subscribed  one  silver  groschen, 
i.e.  five  farthings  sterling,  every  week  to  the 
reform  fund — ^took  the  chair  at  convivial  parties 
and  talked  the  most  touching  things  about  the 
misery  of  man  all  over  the  world — that  meetin'* 
in  particular  —  and  showed  how  much  better 
everything  might  be  done — ^gave  dinners  to  great 
authors,  and  called  it  feeding  and  encouraging 
geniusr— and  might  have  died,  affectingly  para- 
graphed in  every  patriotic  newspaper,  innocent  of 
leaving  any  member  of  our  unhappy  race  either 
better  or  worse  than  he  found  him. 

But,  like  most  talking  geniuses,  he  was  always 
a  long  way  in  advance  of  his  understanding,  and 
said  a  great  deal  more  than  he  meant ;  and  as  his 
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capital  consisted  in  great  words  rather  than  great 
ideas,  what  he  said  generally  permitted  the  most 
exaggerated  constructions,  each  one  as  likely  to 
he  trae  as  another.  So  his  eloquence  produced 
his  arrest. 

If  to  he  an  imprisoned  patriot  will  not  confer 
happiness,  what  earthly  thing  will?  Iron-shod 
tyranny,  execrahle  meanness,  manacled  freedom, 
groans  of  the  oppressed,  staunch  to  his  principles, 
glorious  triumph  of  patriotism,  inspiriting  specta- 
cle, martyr  to  liherty — (and  so  exquisite  as  they 
look  on  a  sheet  of  Snohson's  super-royal) — ^must 
he  enough  to  content  any  man.  But  just  as  Baron 
Nathan  Solomon  Dolorozzo  Czatskigliuthklung- 
hlomerang  hegan  to  get  tired  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired dignity,  and  to  think  that  the  wet  hlanket 
which  had  been  thrown  on  the  "  immortal  fire  " 
of  his  genius  was  a  shocking  waste  of  active, 
albeit  the  acme  of  passive  glory,  he  formed  a  plan 
of  escape. 

He  did  escape.  Oave  his  green  cloak  to  an  old 
woman,  in  exchange  for  her  white  apron,  brown 
serge  frock,  black  silk  bonnet,  and  swallow-tailed 
cap — ^folded  his  slouched  hat  and  plume  of  feathers 
under  his  arm — girded  his  sword  beneath  the 
petticoat  of  the  gown  aforesaid,  and  poked  his 
pistols  into  the  string— <$ut  off  his  ringlets  and 
his  whiskers,  and  thought  of  doing  so  by  his 
mustaches  and  beard — that  would  have  been  ''the 
unkindest  cut  of  all " — ^but  his  tears  fell  on  the 
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shean,  and  he  oonld  not ;  so  be  tucked  it  into  the 
boaom  of  hia  frock,  regtdated  the  set  of  his  cap- 
Mils  so  as  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  of  his  face, 
took  a  pot  of  rouge  and  arranged  his  complexion 
to  his  liking,  and  walked  away,  presenting  an 
appearance  half  feminine,  half  centaur — he  lacked 
the  hoofs. 

He  arrived  in  England  in  perfect  safety. 
"L' absence  diminue  les  m^diocres  passions,  et 
augmente  les  grandes ;  comme  le  vent  ^teient  les 
bougies,  et  allume  le  feu,"  says  Eochefoucauld. 
"We  make  no  comment  —  we  merely  observe  that, 
once  here,  the  baron  quickly  forgot  his  affection 
for  Prussia  and  his  concern  for  its  people,  became 
enamoured  of  the  Jewish  faith,  was  admitted  into 
the  synagogue,  and  thenceforth  solely  applied  him- 
self to  rectifjring  all  abuses  amongst  the  people 
whose  religion  he  had  selected. 

To  return  to  the  Session.  Adeline  and  Mary 
seated  themselves  at  a  part  of  the  table  which  was 
Tacant,  and  farthest  from  the  doctor.  He  looked 
at  them  a  little,  and  then  began  to  open  some 
books  very  busily. 

The  whole  course  of  events  was  conducted  in 
the  Hebrew  language. 

"  This  is  a  sorrowful  duty,  young  ladies,"  said 
the  Baron  Nathan  Bolomon  Dolorozzo,  etc.  etc., 
discharging  a  diamond  arrow  from  his  eyes,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  gentle  voice,  so  that  Adeline 
and  Mary  could  hardly  taste  the  treble-distilled 
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Tinegar  contained  in  his  speech  —  it  was  cream  of 
tartar. 

"Slowly,  slowly,  brother,"  interjected  Aben 
Baruch,  mounting  his  spectacles— or  rather,  dis- 
charging them  from  their  sinecnre  office  on  his 
forehead,  and  placing  them  over  his  eyes.  "  Let 
our  sister  have  no  cause  to  complain  —  we  will  be 
orderly." 

"  Humph  !"  ejaculated  the  baron  — very  much 
in  the  style  of  the  swine's  reply  to  the  lady  in 
love  with  him;  and  they  quietly  proceeded  to 
business. 

Rabbi  Aben  Baruch  commenced  by  measuring 
out  several  yards  of  sermon.  It  was  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  first,  setting  forth  their  love 
for  her,  and  her  father,  and  her  family;  tbe  second, 
their  intense  carefulness  about  her  soul;  the 
third,  her  breach  of  the  Holy  Law,  by  disobeying 
her  parent  and  relatives.  Having  established 
these,  he  concluded  with  the  following  promises : 
— "  Nothing  but  a  paternal  feeling  of  earnestness 
for  your  eternal  welfare  calls  us  together  this 
evening.  By  dispensing  to  you  our  better  light 
and  higher  knowledge,  we  wish  to  free  you  from 
that  fatal  delusion  and  snare  which  is  thrown 
around  you.  To  gain  this  end  we  proceed  quietly 
and  orderly.  "We  shall  be  very  patient  with  you ; 
listen  to  all  your  answers  to  our  questions,  and 
to  any  remark  you  may  see  fitting  to  make. 

**  But  much  sooner  would  we  hear  you  now, 
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without  any  word  of  onn,  renounce  tbat  damn* 
able  infatuation  that  has  seized  upon  you ;  muoh 
sooner  would  we,  this  moment^  receiTe  you  again 
within  the  bonda  of  our  holy  religioUi  with  as* 
surances  that  it  and  we  shall  loye  you  better  than 
before. 

'*  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  ?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  replied  Mary.  "Except  I 
might  request  you,  in  much  mercy,  to  pronounce 
your  anathema  without  delay.  It  is  suspended 
orer  me ;  and  I  know  it.  I  cannot  disguise  from 
you  that  these  proceedings  fill  me  with  terror ;  do 
not  protract  them,  I  beseech  you.  Judgment  there 
can  be  none  —  you  have  come  here  with  only  one 
idea ;  which  is,  that  I  am  given  up  to  perdition. 
You  are  determined  that  nothing  I  can  say,  shall 
prove  to  you  that  the  Messiah  has  come  —  if,  in- 
deed, you  allow  me  to  speak  in  His  behalf  at  all. 
Oh,  then  !  Dr.  Aben  Baruch,  spare  me  —  shall  I 
I  say,  for  my  own  sake  ?  —  a  weak  and  trembling 
woman !  —  Oh ;  if  not,  if  not,  for  the  sake  of  my 
sister  Hermon,  your  own  daughter — ^for  the  sake 
of  my  father,  and  your  relationship  to  him  and  to 
me  —  save  me!  Do  save  me!  I  shall  never 
change — believe  it !" 

"  Never  r 

"Never!" 

"The  devil!"  was  Aben  Baruch's  qualifying 
remark. 

"  I  beseech  you  allow  me  to  go,"  said  Mary. 
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''You  have  heard   my  declaration  —  what  else 
you  do  can  be  done  without  me.'' 

*'  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  amongst 
the  wicked,  bre^ren,  as  you  all  can  bear  me  wit- 
ness," said  Aben  Barucb,  "  and  this  is  just  the 
cursed  obstinacy  of  all  that  adopt  that  Nazarcne 
doctrine." 

"It  is  not  obstinacy,  sir,  but  my  deep  and 
solemn  conviction/'  answered  Mary. 

"Well,  this  is  exceedingly  depressing — ^very," 
said  Baron  N.  S.  B.  C.  (excuse  the  ellipsis  —  his 
name  is  so  long  it  makes  our  wrist  ache)  —  "a 
young  lady  just  beginning  life — dear  me.  Why 
you  mistake.  Conviction  —  consistency  of  action 
—  attention  to  results  —  mingled  with  good  taste, 
should  be  our  religion.  You  must  see  how  ridi- 
culous you  are  —  we  should  always  be  true  to  our- 
selves —  that  is  to  the  Divine  mind  —  and  then 
we  see  the  rights  of  everything.  For  myself, 
what  I  want  in  money  I  make  up  in  content  — 
What  I  want  in  reality  I  make  up  in  hope  —  and 
it's  the  only  way  to  be  happy.  I  forget  that  I 
must  die ;  and  I  look  upon  the  fading  leaves  of  my 
flowers.  I  quarrel  with  my  wife;  and  I  sooth 
my  spirit  amongst  my  tranquil  roses.  I  get  dis- 
gusted with  the  wickedness  of  the  world ;  and  I 
step  into  the  sunshine,  rejoicing  that  there  is  yet 
a  bright  side  to  it.  My  people  cover  me  with 
slander;  and,  going  into  the  garden,  I  shake  upon 
myself  a   shower  of  golden  blossoms  firom  my 
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labamnm.  I  wonder  what  I  am ;  and  I  look  on 
the  douds,  links  between  myself  and  the  akies. 
I  find  my  religion  in  everything." 

fie  took  off  hiB  douched  hat,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table — the  white  feathers  nearly  swept  the  ceiling, 
fie  coughed  a  little — ^nervously;  for  he  thought 
he  had  said  something  very  fine :  and  so  he  had. 
Like  a  little  friend  of  ours  whom  we  once  heard 
say  to  her  mother,  "  Oh,  mamma  dear !  I'm  cer- 
tain Mrs.  fiarland  thinks  a  good  bit  of  me,  for  I 
do  talk  to  her  in  such  dictionary  words !"  fier 
mamma  was  delighted !  and  interrupted  her  ab- 
stractions upon  the  materials  requisite  to  produce 
two  courses  of  culinary  triumph,  to  kiss  her. 

«  Miss  Cohen  will  think  of  these  things,"  said 
Dr.  Aben  Baruch. 

*'  I  think  so,"  said  the  Baron,  stroking  his 
beard. 

**  It  is  a  critical  time,  Miss  Cohen,"  remarked 
the  other  rabbi.  "  Beware  of  what  you  are  doing. 
God  is  willing  to  seek  you  now — ^mind  lest  He 
cast  you  off  for  ever." 

"  It  is  that,  sir,  of  which  I  am  careful ;  and  I 
have  a  precious  confidence  that  my  care  is  not  in 
vain.  For  sooner  would  he  allow  the  stars  to  fall 
from  their  courses  and  crumble  into  nothingness, 
than  forsake  me,  or  permit  any  harm  to  befal  me." 

"  Yes,  if  you  do  not  apostatise." 

"  Nor  have  I.  I  believe  film;  and  for  that 
fie  loves  me." 
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''Have  done  with  this/'  said  Aben  Banich. 
**  MiflB  Cohen,  I  fear  the  deyil  has  iiretrieTably 
taken  possession  of  thee.  Wretched  girl !  do  you 
dare  to  commit  apostasy  ?  Do  you  dare  take  the 
speediest  road  to  Gehenna?  Do  you  dare  fling 
from  you  the  unutterable  privilege  of  being  one 
of  the  holy  race  ?  Dare  you,  I  ask,  dare  you 
trample  the  religion  of  your  father  Abraham  be- 
neath your  feet?*' 

''!N'o.  God  forbid!  Abraham's  Saviour  is 
mine.  The  Law  of  Moses  was  the  bud,  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  flower  and  fruit.  Yours  is  not 
the  religion  of  Abraham — ^mine  is.  Oh !  gentle- 
men, if  I  could  only  persuade  you  to  be  happy. 
Every  part  of  Judaism  contains  within  itself  the 
evidence  that  it  is  a  lie — ^how  can  you  help  seeing 
this?" 

**  Recreant !  we  must  finish  our  work — it  were 
adding  sin  to  sin  to  talk  with  thee." 

'*  Yet,  sir,  what  I  have  said  is  true ;  and  in 
numberless  instances  I  could  prove  it.  You  would 
not  listen.  Sir,  again  and  again  do  you  make  God 
a  liar,  for,  according  to  you,  He  denies  Himself." 

'*  I  will  not — *^  screamed  Aben  Baruch,  ham- 
mering the  table. 

'*  Sir,"  interrupted  Mary,  "allow  me  one  mo- 
ment— I  will  be  quick.  The  oral  law,  you  say, 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  written  law,  for 
Gh>d  gave  both."  She  opened  a  book  which  she 
had  brought  with  her.     "  Thus  saith  the  Talmud, 
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*  By  Divine  appointment  we  are  to  compel  all  that 
come  into  the  world  to  embrace  the  commandments 
given  to  the  children  of  Noah.  And  whosoever 
will  not  embrace  them  is  to  be  jput  to  death  J 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder; 
and  he  that  kiUeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.' 

''  On  the  methods  of  evading  the  explicit  com- 
mand, 'Eemember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it 
holy/  the  Talmud  thus  declares  : — 

"  'Whoever  carries  (that  is  a  burden  on  the 
Sabbath),  either  with  his  right  hand  or  with  his 
left,  or  in  his  lap,  or  on  his  shoulder,  is  guilty ; 
the  last  being  the  manner  in  which  the  sons  of 
Kohath  carried  their  load.  But  if  he  carries  on 
the  back  of  his  hand,  or  drags,  or  pushes  with  his 
foot,  or  carries  in  his  mouth,  or  shoves  with  his 
elbow,  or  carries  in  his  ear,  or  tied  to  his  hair,  or 
in  the  purse  of  his  girdle,  with  the  opening 
downwards  ....  or  in  his  shoe,  or  in  his  sandal, 
he  is  absolved,  because  he  carries  not  in  the  usual 
waif.* 

"  '  If  one  person,  carry  out  a  loaf  into  the  public 
place  (on  the  Sabbath),  he  is  guilty ;  if  two  carry 
it,  they  are  not  guilty.  When  one  alone  is  unable 
to  carry  it  out,  and  two  carry  it,  they  are  guilty, 
though  Kabbi  Simeon  declares  them  to  be  free.' 

"  Now,  to  any  one  willing  to  beHere  his  reason, 
it  must  be  apparent  on  a  moment's  inspection, 
that  if  God's  laws  are  to  be  thus  frustrated,  by 
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merely  doing  things  in  an  uncommon  manner,  it 
would  have  been  just  as  wise  if  He  had  given  no 
commandment  at  all.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
such  thing  as  right  and  wrong. 

"  '  He  who  plucks  a  leaf,'  it  goes  on,  '  a  flower, 
or  a  blossom,  on  the  Sabbath,  out  of  a  perforated 
flower-pot,  is  guilty ;  but  if  the  flower-pot  be  not 
perforated,  he  is  absolved.'  The  plain  terms  of 
that  are — the  common  rule  of  making  flower-pots 
is,  that  they  shall  have  a  hole  in  the  bottom; 
therefore,  to  pluck  a  blossom  from  such  common 
pots  is  sin.  But  a  flower-pot  without  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  is  an  extraordinary  thing ;  therefore, 
to  gather  a  blossom  from  such  a  pot  is  no  sin. 
But  BAbbi  Simeon  absolves  them  in  either  case. 

*'  *  If  a  person  intend  to  carry  out  something 
behind  him,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  it  should 
happen  to  get  before  him ;  or  if  he  should  intend 
to  carry  it  before  him,  and  it  get  behind  him,  he 
is  guilty.  The  sages  decide,  indeed,  that  a  woman 
who  carries  out  something  in  her  girdle  is  guilty, 
for  it  is  liable  to  be  moved.' 

"  In  reference  to  the  law  of  restitution,  it  is 
said  thus : — 

"  '  If  a  beast  eat  a  peck  of  dates,  the  property 
of  another  man,  dates  not  being  its  usual  foody  and 
not  being  supposed  to  nourish  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  barley^  the  owner  of  the  beast  shall 
pay,  not  the  value  of  a  peck  of  dates,  but  only 
the  value  of  a  peck  of  barley.' 
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"  Bat  the  written  law — ihe  Law  of  Mosee — 
says:— 

"  *  He  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good ; 
beast  for  beast;  breach  for  breach;  as  he  hath 
caused,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him.  again.' 

"What  follows  is  more  wicked  still.  ^If  a 
beast  belonging  to  an  Israelite,  trespass  and  feed 
in  the  field  of  one  who  is  not  an  Israelite,  the 
owner  of  the  beast  is  exempted  from  all  obligation 
to  make  restitution.  And  in  all  cases  of  damage, 
1W71S  hut  Israelites  are  allowed  to  he  witnesses,* 

"  I  set  aside  the  outrage  which  this  is  to  the 
commonest  sense  of  common  justice,  even  as  ad- 
mitted amongst  mortals,  and  come  to  the  law 
and  testimony  given  to  Moses,  your  master. 

**  '  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law,  as  well  for 
the  stranger,  as  for  one  o/your  own  country  ;  for  T 
am  the  Lobd  your  God.^  *' 

"  Blasphemy  !  blasphemy !  I  have  no  more  to 
say  with  thee,  dog !"  shouted  Aben  Baruch.  "Oh  ! 
woman  and  wickedness,  always  together." 

Then  he  invoked  upon  her,  and  upon  the  infidel 
and  idolatrous  Goim*  all  the  curses  of  the  law, 
with  such  loudness  of  voice  and  extravagance  of 
gesture,  that  his  voice  rung  through  the  house. 
Hebrew,  Cabbala,  Arabic,  Italian,  were  all  put  in 
requisition ;  and  finally,  he  broke  forth,  quite  re- 
freshed, in  English,  while  uttering  the  most  ter- 

•  "  Goim  "— Gcintiles. 
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rible  blasphemies  against  the  Lord  of  Glory.  The 
noise  reached  the  ears  of  Eulalia;  it  frightened 
her,  for  she  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  and, 
gliding  in  through  the  door,  she  looked  around 
upon  the  men,  with  trembling  apprehension,  for  a 
moment ;  and  then,  throwing  herself  into  Mary's 
arms,  buried  her  little  face  in  her  neck. 

The  blasphemer,  with,  distorted  countenance 
and  bursting  yeins,  redoubled  his  invectives.  Sin 
hates  the  presence  of  purity,  as  it  hates  God ;  and 
the  sight  of  the  holy  child,  seemed  to  arouse  all 
the  bitterest  feelings  in  Aben  Baruch's  perverted 
nature.  He  cursed  till  his  fevered  tongue  lost 
the  power  to  articulate. 

"  Oh,  how  very  wicked !"  sobbed  Eulalia,  with 
a  shudder,  her  head  still  bowed  in  her  sister's 
bosom.  ''Lord  Jesus,  do,  do  foi^ve  him,  and 
make  him  a  good  man.  Oh,  He  offers  E[is  love  to 
you  now ;  but  if  you  do  not  be  sorry  for  what 
you  are  doing.  He  will  one  day  cease  to  be  your 
loving  Saviour,  and  become  your  Judge." 

"  Little  serpent  of  hell !"  hissed  the  Jew,  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth.  ''  I  could  fling  thee 
into  the  sea,  and  send  thee  to  Gehenna  before  thou 
doest  more  mischief." 

"  I  would  let  you — ^I  would  be  glad  to  die  for 
you,  if  it  could  make  you  better,"  said  Eulalia, 
through  her  tears: 

''  Incarnation  of  the  devil !"  said  Aben  Baruch 
bitterly,  advancing  towards  Mary's  seat.     ''On 
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God's  behalf  J  smite  thee !"  and  he  stmck  the 
child  upon  the  cheek. 

'*  Wretched  man  !"  cried  Adeline,  and  the  deep 
colour  mantled  her  neck  and  face.  ''Abuse  an 
infant !  and  that  infant  dying !  Maiy,  come  di- 
rectly ! — this  is  no  place  for  us." 

"No,  no;  she  must  stay  yet,"  said  the  other 
rabbi. 

*'  Hush,  my  precious  ! "  said  Mary,  kissing 
Eidalia  fervently ;  and  their  tears  mingled.  '*  If 
we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him. 
Great  will  be  your  reward  in  heaven."  Turning 
to  Adeline.  '*  It  seems  they  will  have  me  stay. 
I  will  not  do  so  long.  But  it  will  be  best  for  yoa 
to  take  Eulalia  away." 

'*  No.  I  will  not  leave  you  here  alone.  Who 
knows  what  will  be  perpetrated  next?  At  the 
examination  of  Eabbi  Solomon  Deutsch,  for  be- 
coming a  Christian,  they  drew  knives,  and  de- 
clared they  would  murder  him.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  escaped ;  and  as  that  happened 
to  be  a  secret  meeting,  they  might  have  done  so, 
perhaps,  without  it  being  known  who  committed 
it.  I  like  not  the  appearance  of  some  here  to- 
night.    I  will  not  leave  you." 

"  Do  be  quick,  gentlemen,"  said  Mary,  "  or  I 
shall  go.  Why  should  I  stay  ?  I  will  not,"  and 
she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  But  you  will,  though,"  said  an  elder,  fasten- 
ing it. 
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**  Unfasten  that  door  instantly,  sir/'  said  Ade- 
line, drawing  herself  up  in  an  attitude  of  queenly 
command.  ''  If  you  do  not,  I  will  make  myself 
hoarse  in  screaming  for  help.  And,  happily, 
here  I  shall  be  heard  in  the  street  as  well  as  the 
house." 

"  I  may  imfasten  it,"  replied  the  other.  "But 
she  will  hear  the  finish." 

"  Miss  Cohen,"  said  the  younger  rabbi,  "  I  ask 
you  once  more,  and  it  is  the  last  time,  will  you 
still  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  your 
Messiah  ?" 

"  I  do — ^I  will — ^I  ever  shall :  and  very  soon  I 
shall  be  in  heaven  with  Him." 

''  Ha !"  sneered  an  elder ;  and  as  he  said  it  he 
spat  in  her  face.  Mary  buried  it  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Then  hath  God  done  with  thee,"  said  the 
rabbi.  "He  hath  spoken  to  thee,  blaspheming 
apostate,  by  the  mouth  of  us.  His  servants,  for  the 
last  time.  I  pronounce  that  your  name  is  cut  off 
from  your  nation ;  that  it  is  blotted  from  under 
heaven.  Thou  hast  wilfully  forsaken  God,  and 
would  not  hearken  to  His  reproof,  and  now  He 
hath  forsaken  thee ;  thou  art  an  offence  in  His 
sight.  I  pronounce  thee  excommunicated ;  and 
every  Jew  who  shall  hereafter  keep  thy  company, 
I  pronounce  against  him  the  anathema  of  Jehovah, 
our  Lawgiver  and  our  King. 

"  Hear  the  curses  of  the  Lord  upon  all  those 
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who  break  the  commands  which  He  gave  to  us, 
His  chosen  people ;  and  against  all  those  who  are 
disobedient  to  His  law,  as  promulgated  by  our 
lawgivers  and  prophets. 

«  <  Cursed  shall  be  all  thy  substance. 

'*  *  Cursed  shall  be  thy  dwelling-place. 

'"Cursed  shall  be  thy  going  out,  and  thy 
coming  in. 

*'  *  Cursed  shall  be  the  firuit  of  thy  body. 

** '  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  drought,  and 
fever,  and  consumption.  Thine  enemies  shall 
reign  over  thee.     Thy  food  shall  not  satisfy.' 

**  Finally,  we  pronounce  our  anathema  against 
thy  father,  or  any  of  our  nation,  who  shall  come 
near  thee,  or  have  aught  to  do  with  thee  what- 
ever. To  U8  thou  art  as  though  thou  wert  never 
bom  amoDg  us." 

"jN^ow,  sir,  we  will  go,"  said  Adelioe. 

*'  Yes.  You  are  permitted,  Miss  Cohen,  to  ro" 
main  with  your  father  three  days  longer.  That 
time  being  expired,  no  Jew  may  receive  you  into 
his  house.  You  must  be  prevented  all  opportu- 
nity of  preaching  your  views  among  us :  there- 
fore, we  cut  you  off  from  the  people  of  God.  If 
we  were  in  Judea,  and  able  to  fulfil  our  law,  you 
would  be  stoned  to  death,  as  a  warning  to  others." 

Adeline  and  Mary  escaped  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


WE   ALL  DO   FADE    AS  A  LEAF. 


"  The  images  of  things 
Were  dimly  struggling  into  life." 

Byron. 

"  Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were." 

GOLERIDaE. 

"  She  shrank  away  from  earth 
To  the  sole  refuge  for  the  heart's  worst  pain, 
life  had  no  ties — she  turned  her  imto  heaven." 

Xj*  £•  L. 

But  Mr.  Cohen,  when  he  heard  of  the  di8g:asting 
treatment  which  Mary  and  Eulalia  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  session,  was  filled  with  intense  in- 
dignation. For  their  curses  he  expressed  the 
utmost  contempt.  He  immediately  avowed  to 
them  that  he  shoidd  not  put  his  child  away ;  that 
in  the  insults  which  she  and  Eulalia  had  endured, 
he  felt  himself  to  he  more  deeply  dishonoured  than 
the  cMldren;  and  in  a  tone  of  hitter  sarcasm,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  they  would  pronounce  the 
same  anathema  against  himself,   for  he  would 

t2 
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never  enter  a  synagogue^  nor  hare  a  Jew,  except- 
ing lus  own  family,  in  his  house  again. 

Time  continued  his  rapid  flight :  and  it  was 
midsummer.  The  red  shoots  of  the  honeysuckle 
twined  along  the  lattice,  and  fix)m  a  thousand 
graceful  pendants  hung  a  profusion  of  its  fragrant 
tuhes,  like  fairy  trumpets.  The  windows  were 
clustered  by  clematis ;  and  towering  above  all  was 
the  ash,  its  flexile  branches  stooping  with  those 
picturesque  bunches,  called  "  locks  and  keys." 

It  was  night — ^midnight — and  oppressively  hot ; 
or,  if  not,  Mary  thought  so— perhaps  it  was  the 
heavy  foreboding  in  her  heart  that  increased  the 
oppression.  She  had  retired  to  her  own  chamber ; 
but  she  felt  no  disposition  to  sleep.  She  opened 
the  window,  and  looked  out  amongst  the  purple 
night-heaven,  made  dimly  distinct  by  here  and 
there  a  silent  star  watching  its  trembling  image 
in  the  depths  of  the  fountain,  and  looking  lovingly 
down  upon  earth,  as  if  it  fain  would  woo  ihe 
weary,  toil-worn  spirit  away  from  this  scene  of 
jars  and  contest,  to  the  abodes  of  innocence  and 
calm.  The  dark  outline  of  the  trees  was  a  thing 
to  be  fancied  rather  than  seen,  and  the  wind  just 
stirred  their  leaves  with  a  soft  sound,  like  the 
falling  of  summer  rain. 

There  is  a  tender  melancholy  in  the  voice  of 
nature — ^the  dropping  of  the  waters — the  whis- 
pering of  the  flowers — the  murmurs  of  the  stream 
— ^the  sighing  of  the  winds — that  is  congenial  to 
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the  btimaii  spirit,  and  conyeiBeB  with  the  heart. 
We  liye  in  an  age  when  Imagination — man's  most 
precious,  most  ennobling  gift,  the  thing  that  fore- 
shadows his  fnture  heaven — ^is  almost  banished 
from  his  life.  We  are  yielding  up  our  heart's 
best  worship  to  the  real  and  earthly.  Else,  amidst 
the  sorrows  and  melancholy  of  this  stormy  life, 
how  calming,  how  exalting,  should  we  find  the 
sounds  of  nature.  For  our  own  part,  we  never 
can  sit  amongst  the  trailing  grass,  listening  to  the 
soft  murmurings  of  the  leaves,  without  fancying 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  some  beloved  Mend  who 
has  passed  away,  encouraging  us  to  trust  on  a 
little  longer,  and  whispering  that  we  shall  soon 
be  joined  in  undying  boundless  love,  for  ever. 

Mary  looked  out  upon  the  dim  distance— the 
heavy  silence — the  monumental  repose — ^the  quiet 
shadowy  flowers — ^the  great  guardian  cypresses — 
it  was  a  scene  which  her  melancholy  could  fill 
with  airy  shapes  and  sad  remembrances.  The 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  whose  odour  was  ex- 
haling in  the  now  falling  dew — the  languor  of 
weariness — ^the  sense  of  past  trials,  and  others 
yet  to  come — and  that  deep  yearning  for  our 
higher  state,  which  we  hourly  feel  within  us, 
but  which,  in  such  circumstances  as  Mary's,  ac- 
quires tenfold  strength — ^added  to  the  influences 
working  in  her  spirit.  All  that  was  indefinable 
in  her  danger — all  that  was  soothing  in  her  hopes 
— all  that  was  endearing  to  her  memory — all  that 
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was  beautifdl  in  her  faith,  rose  in  their  endless 
fancies.  Her  face  drooped  into  her  hands;  slowly 
the  large  drops  fell  through  her  slender  fingers — 
the  passionate  rush  of  long-suppressed  tears  is 
enjoyment,  from  the  strange  relief  it  gives  to  the 
pent-up  heart. 

Suddenly  a  rich  strain  of  music  floated  calmly 
upon  the  midnight  wind ;  at  first  faint,  as  if  the 
gross  air  had  not  yet  attuned  itself  to  the  soft 
notes,  but  soon  fine  and  distinct  in  its  heavenly 
swell.  Mary  hushed  her  breath,  as  she  listened 
to  the  fairy  sounds  of  that  mystical  midnight 
hymn:  it  was  a  young  sweet  voice,  and  yet, 
strange  and  unearthlike  in  its  deep  softness.  A 
beauti^  feeling  seemed  spread  over  her — a  sen- 
sation of  other  worlds,  as  it  sang — 

**  There  is  a  happy  land ; 

Far,  far  away. 
Where  saints  in  glory  stand, 

Bright,  bright  as  day. 
Hark !  how  they  sweetly  sing — 
Blessed  be  our  Saviour  king ! 
Loud  let  his  praises  ring ! 

Praise,  praise  for  aye. 

Gome  to  that  happy  land  ; 

Gome,  come  away. 
Why  will  ye  doubting  stand? 

Why  still  delay  ? 
Oh  !  we  shall  happy  be, 
When  from  sin  and  sorrow  firee : 
Lord,  we  shall  live  with  Thee, 

Blest,  blest  for  aye. 
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Bright  in  that  happy  land, 

Beams  every  eye. 
Kept  by  a  Father's  hand, 

Love  cannot  die. 
Oh !  then  to  glory  come, 
Be  our  crown  and  kingdom  won, 
And  bright  above  the  sun, 

We  shine  for  aye.'* 

The  hymn  died  away.  Mary  closed  the  win- 
dow, and  went  into  the  room  whence  she  knew 
the  sounds  came;  where  Adeline  was  keeping 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  Enlalia.  It  was  a  first 
impulse  to  look  on  the  face  of  her  sister,  and 
ascertain  if  she  slept.  The  glance  became  a  long 
and  earnest  gaze,  for  it  was  a  sight  of  the  loveliest 
on  earth.  The  waving  hair  hung  in  golden,  clus- 
tering ringlets,  parted  on  a  forehead 

"  Beaming  a  truth  and  beauty 
More  beautiful  than  day." 

The  marble  paleness  of  the  skin  was  warmed 
by  a  rich  crimson  flush;  the  lips  were  like  a 
delicate  coral,  and  were  wreathed  in  a  sweet, 
holy  smile,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  very  happy. 
The  long,  undulating  eyelash  rested  softly  upon 
her  cheek;  and  around  her  white  neck  was  a 
slight  gold  chain,  to  which  was  suspended  the 
watch  that  Adeline  had  given  her.  One  very 
white  arm  and  hand  rested  on  her  gently  throb- 
bing bosom — the  other  little  hand  stUl  retained 
its  light  clasp  on  the  Bible,  which  lay  amongst 
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the  folds  of  the  drapery  that  surroanded  her. 
Poised  in  the  dim  radiance  above  her^  a  seraph 
let  fall  a  shower  of  snowy  film,  like  an  angel's 
robe,  about  her  couch,  and  you  at  once  felt  that 
all  within  that  saintly  curtain  was  something 
sacred. 

It  was  very  beautiful.  And  whoever  had 
looked  on  that  sweet  sleeper,  and  read  in  her 
pure  face  a  promise  of  her  future,  would  have 
said  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  "Thy  ways 
shall  be  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  thy  paths 
peace." 

She  opened  her  eyes,  full  of  poetry  and  light, 
and  turned  them  upon  the  soft  lamp,  that  seemed 
mirrored  in  their  depths,  with  that  earnest 
thought^l  expression,  so  touching  in  childhood 
— ^that  dreaminess  of  look,  only  seen  before  hu- 
man love  and  human  sorrow — 

"  Have  written  every  leaf  with  thoughtful  tears." 

And  then,  without  noticing  that  any  one  was 
gazing  upon  her,  or  even  present,  she  smiled  a 
sweet  soft  smile,  and  turned  to  gentle  slumbers 
again. 

"  Why  are  you  not  asleep,  dear  Mary?"  whis- 
pered Adeline. 

"  I  feel  so  sad,  I  scarcely  can ;  yet  I  must,  be- 
cause of  relieving  you.  The  closing  scene  on 
earth  is  near,  dear  Adeline;  the  airs  of  heaven 
already  breathe  around  her;  the  smiles  of  angels 
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are  reflected  on  her  cheek.  How  solemn !  how 
sacred  is  this  chamber !  I  feel  it.  We  are  not 
alone  hero.  Loving  spirits  stand  around  ns, 
watching  over  this  conchy  eager  to  bear  her  pure 
Boul  away." 

**That  hymn! — ^how  it  thrilled  me;  did  you 
hear  it.^     She  appeared  quite  asleep." 

"  Yes,  ray  love,  I  heard  it,  and  thought  it  was 
the  music  of  another  world — and.  so  it  was;  it 
was  that  which  brought  me  to  you.  '  I  love  them 
that  love  Me.*  How  we  see  it,  feel  it  here. 
'Thus  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.'  Blessed, 
thrice  blessed,  are  those  who  die  in  Him." 

For  they  rest  on  the  bosom  of  our  God. 

And  that  young  saint  was  passing  away — pass- 
ing away  from  her  beautiful  home,  where  all  eyes 
that  looked  on  loved  her.  But  she  knew — the 
feeling  was  an  all-pervading  reality — ^that  she  was 
going  to  a  happier  home,  where  every  love  and 
beauty  is  enjoyed  in  perfection,  and  for  ever — 
where  life  and  everything  is  God.  And  she 
longed  to  fly  away  and  be  there. 

Even  so,  beloved  Eulalie !  Golden  star  of  our 
memory!  We  feel  that  thou  art  going.  Thou 
art  too  fair,  too  lovely,  for  this  unkind  and  fading 
earth.  Thy  soul  seeks  the  silent  path  amidst  the 
suns  far  away,  to  join  its  kindred  natures  in  lands 
more  bright  than  ours.  The  shadowy  veil  of 
time  which  hangs  between  thy  sight  and  thy 
Saviour  is  fast  dissolving;    and  even  now  thy 
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thonghtful  eyes  are  lit  up  with  immortal  fire. 
The  messenger  is  on  the  wing,  and  the  shining 
gates  of  eternity  are  opening  to  receive  thee. 

Let  us  accompany  thee  as  far  as  the  heavenly 
portals,  and  watch  thee  entering  in.  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  thy  glory  ere 
they  close  behind  thee  for  ever ! 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

"O  death!  where  is   THT  8TIKO?      0  aiUYZ  !   WHEBB  18 

THY  VICTOBY?" 

"  Her  silent  face  is  saintly  pale. 
A  consecrated  nun  she  seems, 
Whose  waking  thoughts  are  deep  as  dreams.'* 

WlIiSON. 

"  And  Faith,  that  comes  a  solemn  comforter, 
Even  hand  and  hand  with  Death." 

Ideh. 

"  The  faith  which  looks  through  death." 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

'*Home  at  last ;  how  I  have  pined  for  my  home!'* 

Xj.  £.  Xj.  • 

"  Come,  ye  hlessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  !'* 

LoBD  Jesus  Chbist. 

"  Thanks  he  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"    1  Cor.  xv,  57. 

The  moments,  the  hours,  were  flying  quickly 
away.  A  sad  and  solemn  stillness  reigned  every- 
where within  the  house,  and  mute  sorrow  was 

TOL.  II.  z 
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depicted  on  every  countenance.  For  Eulalia  was 
declining  rapidly.  There  was  no  pain,  no  disease 
— ^nothing  but  a  sweet  soft  feiding  away. 

Her  heart  yearned  towards  her  kindred  with  a 
sad  and  earnest  tenderness.  Most  of  all  was  she 
concerned  for  her  father ;  and  as  she  felt  the  film 
of  life  grow  thinner  and  thinner,  the  deep  work- 
ings of  her  spirit  became  more  and  more  powerful 
still.  Her  little  heart  had  always  overflowed  with 
affection,  but  a  strange  loveliness  surrounded 
everything  she  said  and  did  now.  Often  when 
seated  on  the  knee  of  her  parent,  her  head  resting 
on  his  bosom,  and  her  arms  entwining  his  neck» 
would  she  whisper  to  him  of  the  happiness  she 
felt  in  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  the  sweet  home  to 
which  she  was  going. 

"  Papa,  dear !"  and,  laying  her  little  hand  in  his, 
she  held  up  her  lips  for  a  kiss,  "  I  do  love  you  so — 
oh,  more  than  I  could  tell  you !  I  think  about  you 
a  great  deal ;  for  you  are  always  in  my  heart.  God 
is  going  to  take  me  to  heaven ;  oh !  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  with  me.  But  you  must  not  grieve 
when  I  am  gone.  "When  you  look  upon  my  little 
white  coffin,  you  must  think  of  me  not  as  being 
there,  but  as  a  happy  angel  above  the  sky.  And 
you  will  soon  follow  me.  Yes,  dear  papa,  and  I 
will  come  to  meet  you !  Perhaps — ^perhaps,  papa 
— Jesus  will  allow  me  to  wait  by  your  bedside  as 
you  are  dying.  He  may;  and  I  will  kiss  you, 
and  love  you,  and  comfort  you,  and  be  so  careful 
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of  yoa,  papa,  and  "    Eulalia's  voice  grew 

misty ;  her  thoughts  had  fled  far  firom  earth,  and 
joined  the  hymning  circles  of  bright  spirits  in 
heaven. 

<'  My  precious  Eulalia  will  think  of  me  still/' 
said  Mr.  Cohen,  hugging  her  up  to  his  heart. 

'^  Oh,  yes,  dear  papa!  I  shaU  be  near  you  often, 
— ^when  you  will  not  be  thinking  of  me.  It  is 
delightful  to  think  of.  Papa,  do  love  Jesus  and 
come  to  heaven.  All  is  so  loving,  peaceful,  beau- 
tiful, in  heaven.  I  long  to  be  there.  There  it 
will  all  be  joy ;  no  sorrow  can  ever  enter  there ; 
there  we  shall  never,  never,  dear  papa,  be  sepa- 
rated again.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful !"  And  Eulalia 
spoke  in  a  calm  low  voice — ^a  voice  which  she 
often  used — as  though  the  veil  which  separates 
the  frail  present  from  eternity  were  drawn  aside, 
and  her  eyes  were  looking  upon  its  glory. 

**  My  dearest  very  much  wishes  to  hear  me  say 
that  I  love  Jesus,"  he  said  sadly. 

''More  sweet  papa  than  ever  I  cpuld  say  to 
you.  I  could  lay  down  my  Hfe  —  die  the  most 
cruel  death  —  if  by  it  I  could  only  obtain  that 
word  from  you.  Why  don't  you,  dear  ?  Oh,  if 
you  would !    It  seems  I  should  be  too  happy." 

''Never  mind,  my  love,  don't  think  of  me  so 
much." 

"  But,  papa,  I  must.  It  is  the  only  trouble  I 
have,  because  you  and  the  rest  don't  believe  in 
Him  who  died  for  us.     I  can  hardly  tell  what  to 
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ihink  about  it ;  for  you  are  so  noble,  so  loying,  ao 
exceUont  in  everything,  papa,  that  it  seems  to 
me  ynu  must  lore  Him,  because  it  is  right." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  soon." 

**  But  you  should  now,  because  He  is  so  kind  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  grieves  Him  to  see  us  careless  of 
His  kindness.  Oh,  my  dear  papa,  come  to  Jesus 
—  will  you  ?  I  shall  not  be  here  to  talk  to  you 
of  Him  much  longer.  He  is  God — indeed,  in- 
deed He  is ;  I  feel  it  ereiy  moment.  Will  you 
pray  to  Him,  papa  ?  " 

''  But  suppose,  my  dear,  I  cannot  beHeye  upon 
Him?" 

''  Well,  sweet  papa,  but  if  you  come  to  Him, 
He  will  help  you,  and  teyusl  Himself,  to  you. 
Oh,  He  IB  so  good,  so  lovely,  so  kind.  Will 
you?".:*  -. 

*'  Yes,  Eolalia,  I  will  try,  if  you  wish  it." 

*^  Thank  you,  dear  papa !  thank  you  Ibr  that ! " 
said  the  child,  and  a  bright,  glorious  smile  passed 
across  her  face.  ''  It  has  made  me  very  happy. 
I  wish  I  was  strong  enough  to  read  to  you  from 
the  New  Testament — but  Mary  knows  such 
beautiful  parts,  and  she  will." 

Her  strength  continued  to  fade  away  —  slowly 
aAd4)eaatiMly  as  the  last  rose  of  summer  droops 
amid  the  softened  breathings  of  autumn.  Hours 
•n-hbulrs  would  she  lie  upon  her  couch  with  her 
face 'directed  to  the  window,  her  eyes  looking 
into  the  cerulean  skies.    But  her  thoughts  were 
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not  amongst  them.  They  had  taken  wing  far 
aboye  the  earth  prison  house,  and  were  wander* 
ing  on  the  peaceful  mai^e  of  the  waters  of  eternal 
life,  and  holding  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  paradise  of  God.  Happy  smiles  passed  across 
her  face,  like  a  summer  sunbeam  glancing  amidst 
the  emerald  leaves — and  sometimes  on  that  coun- 
tenance there  rested  an  expression  so  unearthly,  as 
if  it  had  caught  a  shadow  of  the  eternal  glories — 
the  dawning  of  immortal  light. 

0  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave  !  where 
is  thy  victory  ? 

For  Eulalia's  fading  away  was  so  calm  and  very 
beautiM.  If  this  were  death,  why  was  he  ever 
dreaded  by  the  child  of  God  ?  Eulalia  rejoiced  to 
see  him.  She  smiled  on  him  lovingly,  and  hailed 
him  as  a  Mend  for  whose  coming  she  had  long 
yearned. 

Nor  was  it  death.  It  was  merely  ''  the  shadow 
of  death.''  The  substance  had  been  endured  for 
Eulalia  by  her  Saviour.  She  knew  it ;  and  her 
heart  rejoiced  in  Him,  and  her  soul  blessed  Him 
for  the  victory. 

It  was  a  calm,  cloudless  day— one  of  those 
which  put  us  most  in  mind  of  heaven ;  when  the 
whole  beauty  of  summer  seems  crowded  into 
one  hour;  when  the  clear  sunshine  wraps  the 
earth  as  with  a  garment  of  loveliness,  and  the 
perfumed  air  brings  out  all  objects  in  bright  out- 
line, yet  soft  and  enchanting  as  a  poet's  dream. 

z2 
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The  water  rose  and  fall  in  the  fountain — eacli 
diop  like  a  cut  diamond ;  and  the  garden  fanned 
one  broad  sweep  of  waving  foliage  and  unbroken 
blossom ;  for  as  yet  not  a  hue  was  paling,  nor  a 
leaf  fallen. 

Amidst  so  mnbh  life,  how  hard  it  sometimes  is 
to  realise  death. 

Eulalia  was  getting  very  near  the  immortal 
rest  now,  and  was  reclining  beneath  the  chenxb, 
and  amongst  the  snow-white  curtains  of  her  couch 
— ^her  little  Bible  open  in  her  hand  at  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  Eevelation.  The  thick  golden 
ringlets  fell  like  a  shower  of  sunshine  about  her 
neck  and  shoulders ;  for  the  little  lace  cap  was  too 
fhigile  to  contain  the  long  hair,  that  seemed  de- 
termined to  break  free. 

'*  I  can  read  no  more — ^I'm  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  my  Bible/'  said  the  child.  "  Kary,  dear, 
will  you  read  to  me  }  Where  I  have  opened,  if 
you  please.     There — it  is  so  beautiful." 

"But,  my  beloved/'  said  Mary,  taking  the 
Bible,  "  this  weak  body  will  soon  put  on  immor- 
tality— it  shall  be  raised  like  Christ's  glorious 
body.  '  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory. ' " 

"Yes!''  and  her  happy  hce  grew  triumphant 
with  joy. 

Mary  began  to  read,  at  the  place  which  Eulalia 
had  desired. 
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" '  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein ;  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
of  it.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory 
of  GKkL  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof.  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  unto  it. 
And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day ; 
for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.  And  they  shall 
bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations  into 
it.  And  there  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  it  any 
thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  which  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 

"  *  And  he  showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of 
life>  dear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the 
street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was 
there  the  tree  of  life  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruits  every  month ;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse ;  but 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ; 
and  His  servants  shall  serve  Him.  And  they  shall 
see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  fore- 
heads. And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ;  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun :  for 
the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light,  and  they  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 
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"  Oh,  Mary  I  shall  soon  see  all  that  glory,  and 
hare  that  name — the  Lord's  name — ^in  my  fore- 
head." 

''  Yes,  my  love,  in  a  little  while  that  beautiful 
place  will  be  your  home  for  ever;  and  you  will  be 
named  by  the  great,  unutterable  name  of  the 
Lamb,  and  will  attain  to  the  pearl  of  great  price — 
even  the  holiness  of  heayen — '  that  white  stone, 
which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that  receiyeth 
it' " 

"  Mary,  dear,"  laying  her  little,  thin  hand  in  her 
sister's,  "  it  is  such  a  joy  to  me  to  think  that  you 
will  soon  be  in  heayen." 

"  I  hope  so,  dearest — ^for  I  shall  find  it  very 
hard  to  live  without  you." 

'*  Well,  we  shall  not  be  parted  long ;  and  you 
must  think  of  me  stiU — and  that  I  love  you  better 
than  I  can  now.  And  I  shall  9peak  to  you  too, 
Mary,"  she  pursued  steadily,  "only  you  will  not 
see  me.  But  the  time  will  soon  pass  away.  You 
wiU  think  of  me,  Mary  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  love ! — ^forget  you  whom  I  love 
so! — ^Why  should  you  think  it?  And  it  will 
indeed  be  a  sweet  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  you 
are  near  me,  and  that  the  same  feeling  still  unites 
us.  We  who  live  in  God  are  all  one  on  earth  and 
in  heaven — '  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  are  named  *  says  St.  Paul :  and  you 
remember  that  lovely  verse  you  have  so  often  said 
with 
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"  *  One  family  we  dwell  in  Him, 

One  church  above,  beneath. 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream — 

The  narrow  stream  of  death. 
Let  all  the  saints  terrestrial  sing, 

With  those  to  glory  gone ; 
For  all  the  servants  of  our  King, 

In  earth  and  heaven  are  one.' 

My  Eulalia  will  still  be  mine,  and  feel  with  me, 
and  for  me,  and  like  me — for  our  feelings  will  all 
flow  from  the  bosom  of  our  Redeemer;  but  yours 
will  be  higher,  holier,  purer  than  mine.  Christ, 
my  precious,  is  heaven  ! — for  He  is  our  life— our 
love — our  eternity— our  all  in  all.  So  our  sepa- 
ration will  only  be  a  separation  of  the  body — not 
of  the  spirit.  One  golden  chain  of  love  links  us 
to  God  and  to  each  other,  for  ever." 

"  How  kind  it  was  of  God  to  create  us,  Mary — 
I  have  often  thought  so.  It  shows  how  loving, 
how  unselfish  He  must  be.  He  was  perfectly 
happy  Himself  and  needed  nothing ;  and  yet  He 
formed  us  that  we  might  be  happy  with  Him  too, 
and  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  His  love,  and  in- 
creasing in  knowledge  of  Him  for  ever.  And  so 
much  trouble  as  we  have  given  Him,  and  do  give 
Him,  and  seem  to  care  so  little  about  Him ;  and 
yet  He  still  loves  us  and  bears  with  us — and  then 
to  die  for  us.  Mary,  that  is  a  great  love,  which 
I  can't  understand,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall 
— ^perfectly  I  mean — even  in  heaven ;  for  Qod  to 
die  to  purchase  back  man's  happiness — it  makes 
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me  quite  sink  when  I  think  of  that  goodness.  I 
feel  the  first  thing  I  shall  want  to  do  when  I 
get  to  heayen,  will  be  to  kiss  Him  and  thank  Hitn 
—oh !  so  dearly — for  it." 

"  Had  not  you  better  rest  a  little  ? — don't  you 
find  the  exertion  of  speaking  too  much  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  answered  the  child  brightly, 
'*  you  are  very  kind  to  think  so  much  about  me. 
But  I  never  feel  tired  when  we  talk  of  Jesus ; 
indeed,  it  seems  to  help  me.  Jiiary/'  she  pursued 
after  a  pause,  and  there  was  a  shadowy  softness 
in  her  voice,  "  such  beautiful  beings  come  and 
talk  to  me — I  cannot  tell  you  how  bright  and 
glorious  they  are — such  long  white  robes  they 
wear — and  their  eyes  are  so  beautiM  and  loving 
— and  their  faces  so  smiling  as  they  bend  to 
kiss  me,  Mary — and,  Oh  !  they  make  me  feel 
so ! — and  their  heads  are  crowned  with  soft  light 
stars.  They  are  here  nearly  always — and  then 
I  feel  soft  ak^  and  things  like  heaven,  and  I  hear 
sweet  music  full  of  all  lovely  things,  that  makes 
me  feel  so  soft — so — it  is  like  dissolving  into  love^ 
Hary.  And  they  feel  so  about  you,  dear — when 
you  stood  by  me  last  evening  so  sorrowing,  one 
of  them  folded  his  wings  around  you,  and  wiped 
your  brow  in  his  white  robe,  Mary — I  saw  him 
— and  then — oh !  how  beautiful  he  looked  on  us 
both.  Mamma  comes  too— often — she  will  come 
again  soon — and  then,  Mary  dear,  /  am  going 
mth  them — they  w%U  take  me  awag,*^ 
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Mary  spoke  not.  What  could  she  say  ?  Her 
heart  gave  one  great  leap,  and  then  stood  still. 

"  I  wish,  dear,  you  would  call  Anna  and  Dinah, 
and  the  rest.    I  want  to  speak  to  them  hefore 

I  go." 

Mary  touched  a  hell ;  and  on  making  the  re- 
quest known,  the  whole  of  the  servants  were 
speedily  gathered  round  the  hed.  The  silence 
that  followed  was  unhroken  hy  a  hreath. 

''  I  wanted  to  see  you  for  the  last  time,"  said 
Eulalia,  looking  around  upon  them  all,  "  to  give 
you  my  dying  love,  and  to  thank  you  for  all 
your  kindnesses  to  me.  You  have  all  heen  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  love  you  yery  much ;  and  now 
I  am  going  to  heaven ;  I  shall  soon  he  an  angel 
like  you  read  of  in  the  Bihle,  and  I  want  you  to 
come  there  and  he  one  too — will  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  Miss  Eulalia,  we  will  try,"  hurst 
from  the  lips  of  all. 

"  I  hope  you  will ;  it  would,  indeed,  he  more 
dreadful  than  I  could  hear,  if  I  thought  I  was 
ahout  to  leave  you  for  ever.  But  you  cannot 
he  admitted  into  heaven  except  you  love  Jesus. 
God  cannot  pardon  you,  if  you  don't  helieve  in 
the  Son  whom  He  gave  to  redeem  you.  I  think 
you  must  feel  in  your  heart  that  He  is  Qod — ^I 
don't  know  how  you  can  help  it." 

She  lay  wearily  hack  upon  the  pillows,  and 
waited  a  little.  But  there  was  no  reply— except 
many  tears — given. 
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''Oh,  dear!'*  said  the  child,  "yon  don't 
helieye  npon  Him.  It  is  dreadful — ^it  does  hnrt 
me  80.  Ton  see  how  happy  I  am — and  it  is  all 
becanse  I  feci  that  Jesus  loves  me.  I  am  happy 
— very,  very  happy.  It  is  sweet  to  die,  when  we 
know  that  we  are  loved  and  supported  by  Jesus. 
God  is  going  to  take  me  home  to  that  beautiftLl 
world  in  which  there  is  nothing,  nothing— oh ! 
nothing  but  Love.  I  shall  very  soon  be  in  that 
sweet  place,  for  ever  and  ever.  My  Hedeemer 
tells  me  every  moment  that  He  loves  me ;  that 
I  am  completely  His,  and  that  He  is  g^ing  to 
take  me  to  Himself." 

"Ob,  Miss  Eulalia,  if  we  could  only  feel 
happy  like  you." 

"Well,"  she  said,  smiling  sweetly,  "you  may 
be.  It  is  Jesus  makes  me  happy,  and  He  will  do 
the  same  for  you,  if  you  will  allow  Him.  He 
helps  me  as  He  promised,  and  fills  me  with  such 
a  sweet  soft  love  and  peace — oh!  do  pray  to 
Him,  and  then  He  will  make  you  feel  so  too ; 
and  soon  He  will  come  for  you,  and  we  shall 
all  be  together  in  heaven." 

Eulalia's  voice  trembled — the  damp  stood  on 
her  brow  in  large  drops  with  the  exertion — her 
strength  was  utterly  exhausted — and,  gasping 
for  breath,  she  fell  back  faint  npon  her  pillows. 
A  few  drops  of  blood  rose  in  her  throat,  and 
stood  upon  her  quivering  lips.  Mary  motioned 
the  servants  away. 
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'' '  Hs  shed  a  thousand  drops  for  me, 
A  thousand  drops  of  richer  hlood,*  '* 

said  Eulalia,  as  Mary  wiped  her  crimson  lips. 
"Kiss  me,  dear;  thank  yon.  yfe  shall  both 
be  in  heaven  soon— oh !  that  joy  ! " 

A  few  more  hours  passed  away.  How  lightly 
we  think  of  these  brief  spaces,  as  we  watch  the 
slender  clock  hands  slowly  measuring  their  in- 
exorable flight.  And  yet,  0  God  of  heayen! 
how  fiill,  how  pregnant,  is  every  segment  of 
that  circle  !  With  what  importance  is  every 
minute  invested,  when  we  reflect  that  in  it  are 
contained  the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  anguish,  the 
heart-break  of  a  world  !  —  that  it  is  another 
shadow  from  our  great  eternity,  and  must  leave 
an  influence  for  good  or  evil,  that  shall  last  for 
ever! 

It  was  evening  ,*  and  the  light  of  the  cloudless 
west,  shining  now  like  an  unbroken  lake  of 
amber,  revealed  every  object  in  the  room,  in  a 
soft,  delicious  lustre.  It  seemed  as  if  the  day 
was  unwilling  to  withdraw  its  glory  from  that 
d3ring  chamber,  and  lingered  with  its  last  peace- 
ful beams  around  that  head  of  radiant  beauty, 
which  lay  so  bright  and  angel-like,  amongst  the 
folds  of  the  white  drapery  that  half  concealed 
the  pillow. 

Eulalia  looked  out  upon  that  light  fondly — as 
though  she  thought  how  soon,  with  her,  it  would 
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be  eyening  no  more.  The  expreesion  of  her  face 
was  wholly  changed.  Beautiful  and  bright  as  it 
had  always  been,  it  now  wore  a  look  of  glorious, 
even  triumphant  beauty — ^a  sweet  but  tremulous 
smile  parted  her  delicate  lips — and  her  eyes,  in- 
stead of  that  immortal  light  that  heretofore  had 
shone  so  soul-like  in  their  depths,  had  that  misty, 
dreaming  look,  which  tells  that  the  veil  of  time 
is  dissolTing,  and  they  gaze  on  other  worlds. 

It  was  a  holy  calm — a  lovely  stillness — a  sweet 
hush — ^like  that  which  always  fills  the  room  where 
a  spirit  is  passing  from  death  unto  life. 

The  rosy  shadows  deepened ;  and  Mary  rose  to 
draw  the  blinds  and  light  the  lamp.  She  was  alone ; 
for  the  nurse  was  taking  some  necessary  repose, 
previous  to  commencing  her  watch  for  the  night. 

A  sound  rose  on  the  stillness,  of  soft  and 
quickened  breathing.  Mary  turned  instantly ;  and, 
with  a  movement  as  rapid,  was  at  the  side  of 
Eulalia.  The  child  noticed  not,  and  smiled,  as  if 
in  recognition  of  some  person  in  the  room. 

*'  Mamma !  dear  mamma !"  she  said,  throwing 
up  her  little  white  arms,  in  an  attitude  of  em- 
bracing.    " Oh,  beautiful !  beautiful!" 

A  stifled  shriek  rose  in  Mary's  throat,  as  she 
fled  finom  the  room  to  summon  the  family ;  for  she 
saw  that  Eulalia  was  dying.  In  a  moment  the 
bed  was  surrounded  by  faces  fraught  with  tears 
and  anguish.  The  sound  of  sobs  broke  upon  the 
solemn  silence. 
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"  Husli !"  said  Mr.  GoHon,  thickly ;  "  you  will, 
diBturb  her  as  she  is  passing !" 

The  child  lay  with  her  large  bright  eyes  looking 
dreamily  upwards,  and  her  features  fixed  in  a 
smile  of  rapt,  triumphant  happiness. 

**  Eulalia,  my  precious ! "  said  Mr.  Cohen,  softly. 

She  heaved  one  low  gentle  sigh — and  then 
gasped  for  breath.  A  bright  crimson  flooded  her 
face  and  neck,  and  even  her  hand,  which,  as  she 
again  extended  it,  feU  helpless  across  her  bosom — 
a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  her  features ;  and 
then — ^the  pain  was  passed — death  was  swallowed 
up  in  victory ! 

Her  lips  parted  a  little — a  smile,  more  angeHc, 
more  triumphant,  hovered  over  her  face — her  eye- 
lids closed — she  breathed  soft  and  low. 

"  Peace — ^heaven — flight  1"  she  murmured,  trem- 
ulouAy. 

''  Eulalia,  dear !"  whispered  Mary,  taking  her 
little  hand.     But  she  had  finished  with  earth. 

"  Eulalia,  my  precious  sister !  do  speak  to  me 
once  more !"  sobbed  Mary,  in  a  suppressed  passion 
of  grief. 

Her  beautifiil  eyes  unclosed.  ''Glory — ^love 
— calm — ^rest — Gk)d — for  ever !"  she  said  slowly ; 
breathed  one  long  breath,  and  ascended  to  the 
arms  of  her  Bedeemer ! 

Farewell,  sweet  Eulalia !  farewell,  precious 
child !  We  have  seen  thee,  and  loved  thee — ^we 
have  followed  thee,  as  our  morning  star,  always 
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alloring  to  the  skies — we  have  felt  the  holy  cahn 
of  thy  love  and  peace  enoircle  our  spiiit — but  oh ! 
thou  hast  passed  away  from  earth  for  ever ! — ^we 
shall  hear  thy  loving  voice  no  more !  Thine  was 
a  beautiful  fading  away.  Thy  eyes  fraught  with 
triumphant  brightness — glimpses  of  the  angel 
beings  who  eagerly  waited  to  bear  thy  pure  spirit 
to  its  native  skies — dosed  in  clear  and  cloudless 
glory,  too  bright  for  us  to  look  on.  Thou  didst 
not  die.  Death  had  no  power  to  touch  thee.  To 
such  as  love  like  thee,  dear  Eulalie,  there  is  no 
dark  valley,  no  chilling  stream,  no  cold  shadow- 
ings !  Thy  soul  dissolved  in  a  glorious  radiance, 
like  the  golden  star  of  the  morning, 

"Which  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  west, 
Nor  hides  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky ; 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven  !'* 

Then,  farewell,  beloved  Eulalie ! — ^but,  oh  !  our 
spirit  lingers  with  theee.  Canst  thou  hush  thy 
sweet  song — canst  thou  sUenoe  thy  golden  lute, 
to  speak  to  us  once  more  ?  Oh,  how  we  loved 
thee ! — ^but  thou  hast  gone.  Then,  farewell ! — 
once  more,  farewell,  blessed  child!  We  must 
weep,  because  thou  hast  left  us,  and  we  see  thee 
no  more — ^but  our  tears  are  tinged  with  a  halo  of 
heavenly  glory.  Thou  hast  quickly  found  thy 
rest.  Thy  feet  early  sandaled  with  immortality, 
thou  hast  gone  where  the  Lamb  Himself  shall 
lead  thee  to  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  wipe 
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away  all  tears,  and  fill  thee  with  imiltterable  rap- 
ture and  repose,  while  we  are  left  to  sorrow  on 
beneath  the  tempest-bearing  clouds  of  earth.  Oh ! 
that,  like  thee,  it  were  given  to  our  sight  to 
pierce  the  dim  veil  that  shrouds  from  us  the  future, 
and  hear  the  soft  whisper,  that  soon  the  hearenlj 
gates  would  close  on  us,  and  we  should  be  with 
thee  for  ever ! 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

'*whoboxysb  ltveth  and  beusteth  in  me  shajx 

neyeb  die.'* 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive. 

'*  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

"  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  inoormption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 

I  CoR.  XV.  22,  49,  58. 

**  And  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the 

throne." 

Rev.  xiv.  13. 

'*  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth :  yea,saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  fh>m 
their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.'* 

Rev.  xiv.  3. 

**  So  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Psalm  cxxvii.  2. 

The  death  of  the  just  has  a  tremendous,  yet  an 
exquisite  beauty.  It  seems  to  open  a  new  con- 
nection between  the  living  and  the  world  of 
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epirits — to  form  for  them  still  nearer  relations 
with  beings  of  a  higher  order.  HaTe  fou  ever 
felt  that  fine,  that  more  than  human  emotion, 
whioh  thrills  through  the  spirit,  while  gazing  on 
the  lovely  dnst  ? 

It  was  the  last  day  of  all.  EnlaHa's  room  was 
lighted  by  long  wax  candles — ^for  the  light  of  day 
was  completely  excluded.  All  there  was  hushed 
in  the  most  profound  stillness.  How  much  more 
is  that  dim  tone  of  poetry  that  pervades  almost 
every— even  the  coldest — ^bosom,  awakened  by 
such  a  room!  where  the  sleep  of  heaven,  and 
the  mournful  emotion  are  aided  by  obscurity  like 
mystery,  and  silence  deep  as  thought.  In  others 
where  the  day  dows  in  through  the  drawn  cur- 
tains, the  light  and  colours  are  too  well  defined 
and  familiar,  and  that  indistinct  fancy,  with 
which  the  ideal  beauty  that  death  ever  possesses, 
is  looked  on  and  loved,  is  lost  in  the  tide  of  com- 
mon feeling.  Yases  of  flowers — eameUia  japo- 
nicas,  those  delicate  white  flowers  that  seem  carved 
out  of  stars  by  some  sculptor,  whose  inspiration 
has  been  love  till  all  that  is  beautiful  is  to  him  a 
thing  of  heaven — Arabian  jessamines,  with  their 
soft  silvery  radiance,  looking  so  solemn  and  so 
mournful,  as  though  they  wept  with  you,  and  yet 
mingled  with  an  expression  so  ethereal  as  if  they 
were  about  to  dissolve  into  spirit— exotics  that 
say,  *^  our  growth  has  been  precious,"  our  life  is 
of  the  skies — and  soft,  blue  violets  drooping  their 
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little  heads  sadly  in  the  shadowy  stillness,  and  ex- 
haling a  delicious  perfume  through  the  dim  at- 
mosphere, BO  well  suited  to  the  reyerie  of  the 
hereayed.  There  were  no  white  roses;  there  is 
too  much  of  pride  and  life  about  them  to  sympa- 
thise with  death. 

A  delicate  feeling  painter  had  coyered  the  walls 
with  an  Italian  landscape.  It  looked  like  reality, 
so  perfect  were  the  distances,  so  actual  the  stoop 
of  the  orange  trees,  so  green  the  iyy  which  clus- 
tered round  the  broken  columns.  Beneath  it,  and 
thrown  into  rich  relief  by  the  more  sober  colour- 
ing of  the  landscape,  was  a  small  piece  of  sculp- 
ture—  a  *'  delicate  Ionian,"  yearning  for  her  own 
free  yillage  amongst  the  mountains.  A  loyelier 
conception  of  the  young  Greek  girl,  pining  for  the 
home  of  her  childhood  and  her  affections,  could 
not  be.  It  was  one  of  those  exalted  inspirations 
which  the  scidptor  may  execute,  and  then  die- 
conscious  of  his  immortality. 

With  ourselyes  sculpture  is  a  feeling  of  the 
ennobling  and  the  holy.  Its  forms — pale,  pure, 
and  cold — ^haye  that  deep,  mysterious  q^Jm  for 
which  our  spirits  hourly  yearn,  a  calm  that 
makes  them  seem  beings  of  a  higher  Hfe.  Tre- 
mendous is  the  might  of  that  spirit,  which,  in  a 
troubled,  feyerish  world  like  this,  can  giye  expres- 
sion to  such  profound  quiet  and  repose.  The 
materials,  too,  which  it  has  to  work  upon — ^the 
dust  and  the  clay,  the  meanest  elements  of  nature 
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— ^theee  are  the  clogs  which  hang  upon  the  genixui 
of  the  artist,  and  keep  him  down  to  a  gross  and 
tangible  world,  where  it  catches  but  dim,  uncer- 
tain glimpses  of  those  mighty  revelations  and 
wondrous  somethings  for  which  it  perpetually 
thirsts  and  pines,  when  he  would  fain  soar  into 
an  existence,  in  which  form  and  proportion  and 
colour  mingle  in  one  ocean  of  spirit  and  beauty, 
where  his  soul  could  drink  its  fill  of  love  and 
purity  and  peace  for  eyer.  Genius  may  be  ho- 
noured, but  it  can  never  be  estimated  at  its  proper 
value  amidst  so  much  of  selfish  interest  as  is  felt  on 
earth.  The  passion  which  concentrates  the  whole 
of  its  strength  and  beauty  upon  one  feeling  is  a  rich 
and  terrible  stake,  the  end  whereof  is  death — the 
living  light  of  existence  is  burnt  out  in  an  hour 
— and  what  remains? — ^Dust  and  darkness — an 
humbling  sense  of  the  littleness  of  what  it  has 
achieved,  compared  with  what  still  lies  hidden  in 
the  gpreat,  unmeasured  future ;  haply  mingled  with 
the  corroding  bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes. 

Three  pictures  hung  on  the  wall.  The  first 
was  a  beautiful  English  girl ;  her  aristocratic  love- 
liness was  of  the  most  pure  and  lofty  kind — the 
hair  was  gathered  up  beneath  a  sort  of  emerald 
glory — ^her  hand  rested  on  a  marble  stand — flowers 
stood  beside  in  an  alabaster  vase — ^there  was  much 
of  lightness  in  the  portrait,  but  the  face  of  the 
lady  bore  an  expression  of  deep  and  touching  sor- 
row.    The  second  was  a  dark  and  passionate 
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young  creature  of  the  East — the  hair,  unhound, 
fell  in  a  profusion  of  flowing  luxuriant  blaok 
ringlets — ^large  dark  eyes,  that  turned  all  they 
touched  into  poetry,  and  wore  the  dreaming, 
downcast  look  of  passionate  thoughts  that  feed 
upon  themselYes — a  crimson  turban  imparted  a 
secret  softness  to  her  cheek ;  and  over  the  rose- 
tints  glowing  there,  fell  the  dark  shadow  of  her 
long  eyelashes,  and  the  darker  folds  of  her  richly- 
flowing  hair.  The  pensive  face — the  thoughtful 
eyes — ^the  finely  curved  mouth,  curled  with  unshed 
tears,  and  wearing 

^  The  sweeiness  of  a  smile, 
But  not  its  gaiety," 

— ^the  subdued  and  drooping  attitude — ^beautiftdly 
expressed  the  lonely  Jewish  maiden  pining  after 
her  own  beloved  land.  The  third  was  "  a  lovely 
female  face  of  seventeen" — a  large  white  veil, 
bound  with  orange  blossoms,  all  white,  delicate, 
and  lovely,  passed  over  her  head,  and  fell  in  misty 
folds  around  her  recumbent  figure — the  long  lash 
rested  on  her  cheek  with  the  inward  look  of  its 
dreaming,  secret  mood.  Beneath  was  written, 
"Maet  Ada  Cohen — ^taken  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage  and — death." 

Portraits  look  singularly  beautiM  by  lamp- 
light— ^the  softness  gives  them  an  air  almost  of 
living  and  breathing ;  and,  as  one  stands  gazing 
upon  them,  one  may  see  the  smile  of  pleasant 
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l^onghts,  and  the  shadow  of  saddened  feelings 
passing  dreamily  over  their  cheek. 

On  the  bed  lay  a  figure  of  radiant  beauty — she 
was  asleep ;  and  to  look  on  her  was  a  feeling  of  all 
that  is  beauti^l  and  loving  and  exalted  and 
holy.  It  was  a  sweet  sleep,  for  she  smiled  as  if 
her  dreams  were  happy — it  was  a  loveliness  not  of 
earth. 

Even  so.  For  it  was  the  long,  peaceful  slum- 
ber which  the  body  sleeps  in  Jesus  tiU,  on  the 
glorious  resurrection  mom,  the  last  trumpet  shall 
give  the  joyful  signal,  and  sound  in  a  voice  that 
shall  pierce  the  deep  silence  of  their  tranquil  rest, 
"  Arise,  shine,  for  the  light  is  come,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  you." 

Yes  ;  it  was  the  precious  little  Eulalia.  She 
had  on  a  long  loose  robe  of  soft  white  satin,  closed 
around  the  throat  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold, 
and  gathered  around  the  waist  by  another  band  of 
gold,  broader  than  the  first,  and  mildly  radiant  like 
a  rainbow.  The  borders  were  worked  in  flowers 
and  leaves  of  gold.  A  scarf,  richly  embroidered 
with  flowers  and  gold,  fell  over  her  shoulders  in 
well-arranged  drapery.  Her  fine  throat  and  neck 
were  bare.  One  very  white  arm  laid  on  the  pillow 
and  encircled  round  her  head,  a  superb  bracelet 
gleaming  on  the  slender  wrist;  the  other  lay 
peacefully  by  her  side,  and  almost  hidden  amongst 
the  soft  folds  of  her  robe.  Her  hair  was  simply 
parted  on  the  high,  clear  forehead,  and  confined 
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with  a  delicate  bandeau  of  diamonds.  Her  bean- 
tifdl  lips  were  separated  a  little,  in  the  same 
triumphant  smile  with  which  she  had  passed  away. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  believe  that  she  lived 
and  breathed  not,  except  that  over  her  features 
floated  a  soft  and  shadowy  glory — such  a  mingling 
of  clear  unclouded  brightness,  ''the  new*bom 
day  of  bliss,"  with  that  deep  and  dream-like 
repose — that  one  felt  the  holy  sleep  could  not 
belong  to  earth. 

It  was  beautiful. 

The  feeling  inspired  by  that  death-chamber  and 
that  lovely  little  sleeper.  It  was  one  of  other 
worlds ;  and  while  there,  one  could  hear  the  music 
of  the  angelic  hosts,  and  mingle  in  their  rejoicings 
over  the  spirit  that  had  just  escaped  from  the  land 
of  sorrow  to  their  own  sweet  shores,  and  the  soul 
breathed  airs  of  heaven. 

Mary  felt  it  as  she  sat  in  that  holy  chamber, 
and  by  that  silent  figure.  But  she  was  not  one 
to  whom  such  a  vision  would  be 

"  Sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  snppllance  of  a  moment" 

Endued  by  nature  with  an  ardent  affection  for 
the  pure  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  quick  poetic 
fancy,  the  solitude  in  which  much  of  her  life  had 
been  passed,  had  given  full  scope  for  her  imagin- 
ation to  spiritualise  and  exalt.  Seldom  witnessing 
strong  bursts  of  feeling  in  others,  she  never  thought 
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of  giymg  outward  expression  to  her  own;  thus 
bers,  undiffused  and  unrelieyed,  acquired  depth 
and  strength  from  concealment. 

Throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  bed, 
she  hung  upon  the  lips  of  her  sister — lips  that 
could  no  longer  return  the  affectionate  pressure— 
and  bedewed  her  sweet  face  with  tears  mingled  of 
sadness,  loye,  and  joy.  The  calm  still  voice  of 
prayer  ascended  on  the  thoughtful  silence — prayer 
that  the  feeling  which  Eulalia  exhibited  in  life 
might  descend  upon  her.  And  then,  as  with  a  holy 
familiarity,  she  conyersed  with  the  departed  spirit ; 
and  felt  that,  if  separated  in  body  they  were  yet 
tmited  in  soul,  and  in  a  little  while  would  be 
joined  to  each  other  for  eyer. 

If  there  is  one  happiness  in  life  over  which  the 
curse  uttered  in  Eden  has  passed  and  harmed  not, 
it  is  the  early  and  inextinguishable  affection  of 
blood  and  kindred. 

Oh !  Leys — the  sacred,  the  pure,  and  the  beau- 
tiful ! — ^Thank  God  who  has  made  it  the  one  true 
feeling  of  our  existence. 

But,  oh!  that  the  holy,  unselfish  emotion 
should  eyer  be  so  violated,  so  debased  by  things  of 
earth.  Let  the  faithless  or  the  worldly  never 
pretend  to  it.  No  sin  against  love  is  so  vile  as 
that  of  inconstancy — ^it  unidealises  it,  unspi- 
ritualises  it — makes  it  sensual  and  brutish.  The 
crime  of  sacrilege  is  not  the  theft  that  takes  the  holy 
things,  but  applying  them  to  base  and  sinM  uses. 

2b 
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The  afternoon,  and  with  it  the  Ainereal  cere- 
monies  came.  It  was  soft  and  golden ;  both  air 
and  sunshine  seemed  to  have  passed  over  Paradise, 
and  caught  its  early  beauty. 

The  room  was  painted  with  southern  landscape 
— a  river  quiet  as  that  fiury  hour  when 

«  The  sea 
Sleeps,  like  a  child,  in  mute  tranquillity," 

wound  through  one  panel — ^the  cypresses  bent  like 
things  of  life — ^a  gum  cistus  hung  its  trellised 
wreath  as  it  does  in  pictures — ^a  vineyard  and  a 
white  marble  temple  with  its  graceful  arch  and 
half-broken  columns,  occupied  the  distance;  a 
scroll  of  leaves  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold, 
marked  the  divisions. 

It  was  furnished  with  all  that  makes  elegance 
forgotten  in  loveliness  and  taste:  the  ottoman 
with  the  ebony  lute,  inlaid  vrith  pearl  flowers — 
the  carpet  in  which  the  foot  sank  as  in  a  meadow 
— the  beautiful  annuals,  so  richly  tinted  and 
gUt,  and  opened  at  some  lovely  poem  or  still 
lovelier  ieuce — ^the  exquisite  little  French  clock, 
where  a  golden  cherub,  sitting  swinging  in  a 
wreath  of  roses,  was  reflected  in  the  clear  foun- 
tain which  played  beneath  him,  and  the  lapse  of 
time  is  told  only  in  music — the  alabaster  vases 
carved  as  in  condensed  summer  clouds — ^the  mar- 
ble stand,  white,  cold,  passionless,  as  if  chiseled 
out  of  snow — ^the  cut-ciystal  glass,  which  gleamed 
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as  if  it  had  imprisoned  the  sunbeams,  with  one 
rose  bending  over  the  side — ^the  fan,  whose  soft 
rose  feathers  cast  a  more  delicate  shadow  on  the 
face  reflected  in  the  pretty  little  mirror  set  in 
their  centre — china  and  porcelain  stained  with 
hues  stolen  from  the  flowers,  and  small  enough 
to  have  been  Oberon's  offering  to  Titania,  his 
fEury  queen — a  large  India  shawl  with  a  border 
of  embroidered  roses,  thrown  carelessly  across 
the  pink  cushion  of  a  most  fairy-tale-like  lounge : 
— all  bespoke  a  lady's  room. 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  stood  a  pure  white 
coffin ; — ^it  contained  a  lovely  child.  One  dared 
not  breathe  in  presence  of  that  sleep,  so  calm  and 
beautiM,  and  that  hush  so  fraught  with  hea- 
ven. 

On  one  side,  motionless  and  veiled,  stood  a  dark- 
robed  group,  the  friends  themselves — so  still,  and 
each  individual  so  shrouded  in  black  drapery,  that 
it  seemed  more  like  a  painting  of  life  than  life 
itself.  And  then  came  the  latest  moment,  and 
the  weeping  friends  took  their  last  kiss,  and  shed 
their  last  tears  around  Eulalia's  lovely  face;  and 
then  the  lid  was  put  on,  and  she  was  seen  by  them 
no  more ! 

The  solemn  procession  was  formed,  and  the 
coffin  was  borne  away  to  the  grave,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  end  of  the  garden.  On  one  side 
was  a  large  weeping  willow,  on  the  other  a  weep- 
ing ash — ^trees  whose  pliant  branches  moved  with 
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the  slightest  breeze,  but  through  whose  dense 
foliage  the  sunbeams  never  pieroed.  The  little 
coffin  was  lowered  down,  and  as  it  touched  the 
bottom  tears  were  showered  on  it ;  and  then  sweet 
prajers  were  lifted  to  the  skies,  and  rich  in- 
fluences of  heayen  descended  upon  those  heart- 
broken mourners;  and  the  beautiful  words,  an- 
nouncing the  utter  destruction  of  Death's  curse, 
and  opening  to  the  eye  of  faith  a  sight  of  the 
archangel,  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  sleep- 
ing dust  until  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
with  his  flaming  sword  and  expanded  wings 
spread  over  the  grave,  were  said,  ''Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  £rom  henceforth : 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labours."  And  then  all  was  over — it  was 
''the  last  of  earth." 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  His  saints ! 

Best  there,  beloved  fiulalie !  till  He  who  is 
the  Eesurrection  and  the  Life  shall  awake  thee  to 
immortal  health.  Thou  hast  early  found  thy 
rest — early  been  taken  to  eternity — earlier  than 
has  been  permitted  to  us.  But  if  we  live  like 
thee,  soon  we  shall  come  to  thee.  Soon  we  shall 
follow  thee  into  the  blessed  presence  of  our  Be- 
deemer. 

Safe  art  thou  now,  enfolded  on  the  bosom  of 
our  God.  No  gloomy  shadows  now  arise  to  hide 
from  thee  the  Gk>d  of  thy  supreme  affection.     No 
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earthly  mistfl  now  cloud  thy  sight,  or  hide  from 
thee  the  smile  of  thy-Beloyed.  Thy  illnmiiied 
spirit,  reflecting  the  beauty  of  the  Saviour,  is  all 
light;  all  love,  all  felicity,  for  thy  life  is  the  In- 
finite, even  He  that  is  unsearchable— Jehoyah. 
Often  do  we  think  of  thee. 

<*  It  is  a  beandful  belief 

That  ever  round  our  head. 
Are  hoyering  on  angel  wings 
The  spirits  of  the  dead." 


2b2 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

PiLBBWELL. 

*'  Hope  has  made 
The  blossom  expand,  it  but  opens  to  fade 

What  may  restore 
The  gentle  happiness  known  before?" 

Li.  £j.  Xi« 

'*  Thongh  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour. 
We  will  grieve  not — ^rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 
In  the  primal  sympathj, 
Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be- 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suflfering — 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death." 

WOBDSWOBTR. 

'*  And  what  were  earth  and  stars, 
If  to  the  human  mind*s  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  were  vacancy?*' 

Shelley. 

Amidst  fhe  many  voices  from  the  bosom  of  eter- 
nity of  which  our  nature  is  so  conscioos,  there  is 
none  which  proclaims  the  certainty,  which  gives 
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the  Gonviction  of  our  immortality,  like  a£fectioii. 
We  feel  that  that  love,  which  nothing  on  earth — 
not  even  the  enjoyment  we  may  derive  £x>m  God 
while  here-— can  satisfyy  was  made  to  outlast  it, 
and  to  find  its  sufficient  ohjects  in  some  higher 
and  purer  existence.  Our  spirit  came  from  God, 
so  every  one  of  the  sublime  truths  of  His  religion 
finds  its  echo  in  our  yearning  and  expectant  na- 
ture— ^it  is  acknowledged  and  answered  from  our 
heart.  We  stand  beside  the  tomb,  but  while  mem- 
ory of  the  lost  and  dear  gives  us  mute  evidence 
of  a  power  over  the  grave,  we  feel  love  always 
carrying  us  onward  into  the  bright  world  be- 
yond it,  and  sorrow  for  the  absent  ones  seems 
but  as  the  earth-mist  which  veils  from  us  their 
heaven. 

And  it  is  well.  For,  if  our  Father  had  given 
us  only  such  a  limited  revelation  of  His  love,  that 
the  dim  and  £Ednt  images  of  Himself  which  we 
have  on  earth  would  be  found  completely  satis- 
fying, while  He  reserved  the  fuller  revelation  till 
He  called  us  to  His  home,  we  should,  most  likely, 
have  forgotten  Him  entirely,  and  said,  ''Soul, 
take  thine  ease.''  But  now,  He  gives  us  flowers 
and  sunshine  and  beauty — we  admire  them ;  He 
gives  us  a  wife  and  sweet  children,  and  our  earnest 
heart  enclasps  itself  around  them;  we  see  in 
them  images  of  Himself,  reflections  of  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  heaven,  and  our  soul  loves  them. 
But  it  does  not  suffice;  they  are  not  beautifril, 
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lovingy  perfect  enoagh :  and  then  we  tarn  onr 
longing  spirit  unto  heaven. 

It  was  noon.  Thrown  upon  a  so£ei,  like  a  crim- 
son cloud  for  colour  and  softness,  with  just  enough 
of  air  from  the  profusion  of  blossoming  shrubs 
and  the  clumps  of  acacias  in  the  garden,  to  gently 
agitate  the  blinds  and  softly  fan  his  feyerish  cheek, 
was  Mr.  Cohen.  While  delicious  scents  passed 
orer  him  from  a  conservatory,  rainbow-toudhed 
with  roses,  jonquils,  jessamines,  and  the  thousand- 
flowered  geranium ;  and  through  the  rooms  floated 
that  soft  and  dreamy  twilight,  which  curtains  can 
make,  even  at  mid-day. 

Mary  was  seated  at  her  harp,  trying  some  new 
songs ;  so  there  was  just  music  enough  to  haunt 
the  ear  with  sweet  sounds — to  preserve  an  under- 
current of  reflection,  flowing  in  beauty  through 
the  soul — ^without  disturbing  the  thoughts  which 
most  engaged  his  attention.  At  last,  the  sounds 
ceased  for  a  moment ,'  and  then  the  low  soft  tones 
of  Mary's  sweet  voice  floated  in  a  rich  swell 
through  that  silent  room,  as  they  warbled  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  touching  melodies.  The  words 
were  Italian,  and  the  accompaniment  sad  and  af- 
fecting in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Cohen  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  as  he  murmured,  half  unconsciously, 
**  EulaHa  liked  it — ^it  was  her  mother's  song." 

He  said  no  more  until  the  melody  was  finished, 
but  continued  to  shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as 
he  leaned  his  head  amongst  the  cushions. 
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"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I  intend  to  trayel — my 
spirits  are  broken — I  shall  try  change  of  scene. 
You  will  go  with  me." 

**  And  when,  dear  father  ?" 

'*  In  a  week.  It  shall  be  where  yon  please.  I 
have  no  choice — ^indeed  I  have  not  strength  of 
mind  left  me  to  choose.  I  must  leave  all  the 
plans  for  you*." 

Mary*  8  maid  cried,  and  Dinah  was  all  of  a  fer- 
ment, when  she  heard  that  her  **  young  mistress" 
was  going  away.  About  Mr.  Cohen,  she  did  not 
care  so  much.  However,  the  necessity  she  felt 
herself  under,  of  making  up  numberless  parcels  of 
*'  little  comfortiDg  things  "  for  Mary,  occasioned  a 
diversion  for  the  present.  Added  to  which,  she 
gave  her  many  injunctions  about  taking  care  of 
her  health,  and  bathing  in  the  sea,  and  ingenious 
hints  how  the  custom-house  officers  might  be 
evaded ;  and  concluded  by  advising  her  to  eat  a 
raw  egg  every  morning  before  breakfast ;  for,  as 
Dinah  justly  observed,  "  she  wanted  strengthening 
quite  as  much  as  any  of  them."  But  Mary, 
turning  with  a  sick  loathing  from  the  thought  of 
the  yellow  slippery  liquid,  assured  her  she  could 
not  touch  it;  so  this  little  plan  for  her  benefit 
was  of  no  avail. 

The  week,  like  the  others  that  had  gone  before 
it,  passed  away.  It  was  the  last  evening ;  and 
Mary  devoted  it  to  her  most  lingering,  her  saddest 
farewell — to  her  home,  her  flowers,  and  the  grave 
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of  Ealalia.  She  stepped  out  on  to  the  lawn; 
her  cotIb;  parted  on  a  brow 

"  So  like  the  moonlight,  fair  and  melancholy," 

were  just  enough  relaxed  to  droop  their  graceMest. 
The  soft,  sunny  ringlet,  just  dropping  into  light 
rings,  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  style  of  beauty 
imaginable  in  hair — at  any  rate,  it  is  always  veiy 
becoming.  She  retraced  the  walks  of  her  child- 
hood, where  she  and  Eulalia  had  so  often  played 
and  wandered  together ;  the  fruit-garden,  where 
every  tree  and  shrub  had  more  than  one  precious 
memory.  She  sat  in  their  accustomed  seat  by 
the  marble  fountain,  showering  its  musical  and 
diamond  rain  over  the  rich  cactuses  around ;  she 
gazed,  as  had  been  their  wont,  on  its  border  of 
daisies, 

"  A  little  Cyclops  with  one  eye," 

as  Wordsworth  calls  it,  in  one  of  his  singular 
conceits ;  and  on  the  high  pale-browed  lily, 

«*  A  fairy  thing, 
like  daylight  in  its  opening.** 

Or, 

**  The  naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale.** 

Or, 

*'  The  lady  lily,  fairer  than  the  moon," 
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Or, 

"  The  lily,  a  delicate  lady, 
Who  sat  under  her  green  parasol." 

The  wind  sighed  lonelily  amongst  the  branches 
of  the  great  willow  which  drooped  over  her ;  and 
ever  and  anon  the  flowering  shrabs  wept  a  shower 
of  fragrant  leaves  upon  her  head.  Her  mind  was 
just  in  that  mood  when  we  love  to  connect  onr- 
selves  with  outward  nature;  hopes,  thoughts, 
feelings,  clasp  themselves,  vine-like,  around  ex- 
ternal objects ;  and  we  fondly  imagine  the  wind 
murmurs  in  sympathy  with  our  murmurs,  the 
flowers  look  sad  with  our  sadness,  and  the  foun- 
tains complain  sorrowi^illy  with  our  sorrows. 

The  last  purple  and  golden  cloud  mirrored  in 
the  fountain  at  her  feet  disappeared — the  shadowy 
softness  of  twilight  began  to  deepen;  that  one 
English  hour,  whose  dim  images  of  beauty  possess 
a  charm  far  more  exquisite  than  all  the  blazing 
glory  to  be  found  in  brighter  climes.  A  single 
star  looked  snulingly  upon  her ;  the  distant  trees 
looked  like  great  fantastic  semblances  of  humanity, 
that  seemed  to  move  about  as  she  gazed ;  the  foun- 
tain grew  indistinct,  and  the  water  reflected  the 
dull  purple  that  was  spreading  over  the  sky — 
when  she  turned  into  the  cypress-walk  which  led 
to  the  grave  of  Eulalia. 

The  gardener  had  planted  it  with  heaven-touched 
flowers :  gently-blushing  roses — "  spring's  sweet- 
est book" — joponicas,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the 
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pretty-flowered  geranium;  they  moved  slowly 
in  the  evening  wind.  The  ground  around  the 
tomh  seemed  hright  and  warm  compared  with  the 
shade  heyond;  and  Mary  fancied  that  the  soft 
hlne  eye  of  one  little  floweret,  looked  upon  hes 
through  the  dimness  of  sympathising  tears. 

There  was  one — ^the  only  thing  which  she  her- 
self had  planted— one  of 

"  Those  early  flowers,  o'er  which  the  Spiing  has  leant, 
Till  they  have  caught  their  colour  from  her  eyes, 
Their  sweetness  from  her  hreath  " — 

a  violet — ^Mary's  favourite  flower.  It  hent  with 
weakness;  she  saw  that  its  frail  stem  hourly 
drooped  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  it 
seemed  that  soon  it  would  fade  entirely  away. 
She  was  not  superstitious — except  in  that  measure 
which  affection  always  is ;  but  one  of  those  feel- 
ings which  will  link  themselves  with  outward 
things,  passed  through  her  heart.  ''It  pines 
away,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  have  cherished 
it — ^it  will  noi  live.     If  it  dies,  so  shall  I." 

We  often  smile — ^and,  it  may  be,  wisely — ^at  the 
folly  of  presentiments.  But  let  the  heart  speak 
out,  and  say  if  we  ourselves  have  never  felt  them. 
Our  spirit  is  a  great  mystery;  time  is  inseparably 
linked  with  eternity.  The  heavy-breathing  at- 
mosphere presages  the  thunder-storm,  the  fear 
and  silence  of  the  brute  creation  heralds  the  tem- 
pest; and  if  the  physical  world  thus  have  its 
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portents,  are  we  to  belieye  that  the  higher  one — 
the  moral  world — shall  be  without  its?  Who 
shall  say  what  influences  may  work  within  the 
spirit,  or  what  voices  it  may  hear,  when  the  gar- 
ment of  mortality  begins  to  unwind  itself,  and 
the  veil  which  separates  it  from  eternity  begins 
to  dissolve  ? 

Mary  turned  to  the  small  marble  tablet,  and, 
through  the  mist  of  tears,  read  again  the  brief 
inscription — 

EULALIA  COHEN, 

PELL    ASLSSP     IK     JESTJS, 
AGED    7    TEABS. 

*'  The  ffras8  mthereih,  the  flower  fadeth : 
But  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever" 

Isaiah  xl.  8. 

The  grass  and  mosses  were  soft  and  dry ;  she 
knelt  down,  and  lifted  up  her  soul  to  Him  whose 
presence  the  weak  and  trusting  never  seek  in 
vain.  Her  spirit  filled  with  peace,  like  that  quiet 
sky  to  which  her  eyes  were  turned.  The  starry 
silence  of  the  summer  night — the  mystery  of  the 
large  and  bright  planets — ^filled  the  yoimg  heart, 
that  was  exalted  by  their  beauty,  with  deep  and 
solemn  thoughts.  Hope  arose  strong  within, 
until — 

**  Her  fulgent  head  star-bright  appeared," 

and  Mth  became  that  clear  and  steady  light 
VOL.  n.  2  0 
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which  life's  dread  storms  may  strive  to  quench  in 
vain.  The  gentle  and  lovely  promises,  and  the 
words  of  encouragement  of  the  holy  page,  passed 
one  after  another  through  her  mind  with  all  their 
power : — 

"  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  I  have 
called  thee  hy  name :  thou  art  Mine. 

"The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  come  with 
singing  unto  Zion,  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be 
upon  their  heads.  They  shall  obtain  gladness 
and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  flee  away. 

"  K  I  go  away,  L  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may 
be  also. 

"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  precious  promises  still  lingered  in  her 
heart  as  she  pondered  their  import;  until,  from 
bodiless  words,  they  took  a  being  and  a  shape,  and 
she  felt  them  in  all  their  fulness  and  richness. 
Gradually,  as  she  mused,  the  dim  sky  with  its 
host  of  silent  stars  faded  from  her  sight ;  a  soft 
strain  of  music  accompanied  by  heavenly  voices 
floated  around  her ;  the  waveless  air  was  fraught 
with  a  softened  glory;  and,  as  she  looked  up, 
Eulalia,  with  her  loving  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
and  her  face  wreathed  in  a  smile  of  high  tri- 
umphant beauty,  appeared  in  the  entrance  formed 
by  the  two  drooping  trees.  A  robe,  white  like 
the  light,  flowed  around  her  in  shining  folds ;  a 
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band  made  of  soft  bright  stars  encircled  ber  neck 
and  waist ;  ber  long  ringlets  feU  about  ber  sboul- 
ders,  like  a  cloud  of  golden  radiance ;  and  a  crown 
of  gold,  flashing  witb  glorious  gems,  rested  upon 
ber  temples.  One  band  beld  a  diamond  cup,  in 
wbicb  was  water,  clear  like  crystal ;  tbe  otber 
was  flUed  witb  beautiful,  uneartblike  flowers. 
Still  approaching  ber  sister,  she  presented  the  cup 
to  her  lips ;  and,  as  Mary  drank,  a  thrill  of  tri- 
umphant love  and  joy  and  holy  calm  was  diffused 
through  ber  spirit ;  a  feeling  like  none  she  had 
ever  known,  or  ever  imagined,  before — a  foretaste 
of  eternal  life.  And  then  Eulalia's  smile  became 
more  sublime  in  its  rapture,  and,  bending  over 
Mary,  she  folded  her  beautiful  white  arms  lovingly 
around  ber  neck,  and  impressed  a  long  soft  kiss 
upon  her  lips.  Slowly  as  Eulalia  rose  from  kiss- 
ing her,  the  brilliance  which  surrounded  her  grew 
yet  more  beautiful  and  celestial ;  music,  such  as 
bad  no  semblance  in  earthly  sounds,  filled  tbe 
place — ^there  appeared  with  her  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  and  gradually  she  rose  from 
tbe  ground,  her  beautiful  eyes  still  bent  upon  her 
sister,  and  her  lips  separating  in  lovely  smiles. 

"Eulalia!  my  beloved  sister!  oh,  may  you 
speak  to  me  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  Weep  not,  dear  Mary,"  she  said,  in  a  soft, 
loving  voice,  "you  know  not  bow  I  love  you — 
and  how  much  I  am  with  you.  Jesus  loves  you, 
and  is  preparing  a  place  for  you  on  His  own  throne. 
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Weep  not ;  glorious  jojs  which  have  no  likeneiB  in 
earthly  things,  are  making  ready  for  you.  Why 
are  you  sad,  my  loye,  when  you  will  soon  come 
to  me  in  our  Father's  sweet  home  ?'' 

"  I  long,  my  beloYed,  to  be  with  you." 

''  And  so  do  I,  dear  Mary,  and  the  angels  who 
attend  you — and  they  are  so  careful  of  you — 
we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  you  called.  Love  on,  my 
sweet  sister.  Yet  a  little  while  and  you  shall  see 
me  again.  But  now  I  go  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father ;  to  my  God  and  your  God.  When  I  come 
to  you  again,  you  will  be  with  me  for  eyer." 

A  deep,  broad  stream  of  light,  that  overpowered 
Mary  by  its  glorious  brightness,  descended  from 
the  skies,  zephyrs  and  perfumes  not  of  earth  filled 
the  place;  and,  gently  ascending  amongst  that 
divine  music,  and  with  that  shining  host,  Eulalia 
scattered  the  flowers  which  she  held  upon  Mary's 
head  and  bosom,  waved  her  hand  lovingly,  her 
smiles  increased  in  their  wondrous  lovelinessi  and, 
mingling  with  that  triumphant  light,  she  disap- 
peared amongst  the  music  and  the  skies. 

Did  the  strength  of  Mary's  feelings  give  a  form 
and  colouring  to  her  imaginings?  or  was  the 
vision  real  ?  We  think  it  was.  Is  it  not  very 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  departed  Mends  often 
accompany  the  angels — ^those  ''ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  unto  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation"— on  their  messages  of  love  to 
us  ?    And  if  so,  is  it  not  likely  that,  when  by  in- 
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ieroourse  with  the  Sayioor's  loye,  the  hnman  spirit 
is  BO  hallowed  and  etherealised  that  it  becomes 
almost  akin  to  heavenly  natuies,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted sometimes  to  throw  aside  the  veil  which 
conceals  their  loveliness  from  the  creatures  of 
time,  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  sorrowing 
ones  by  revealing  themselves  to  mortal  eye  ? 


"WeU,  now!  Lord  have  mercy  on  this  vricked 
world ! — the  lies  people  do  tell — and  no  manner 
of  reason  whatsomever/'  exclaimed  Dinah,  as 
Mary  entered  the  honse.  "  Only  to  think,  that 
they  should  have  been  down  stairs  for  to  say, 
that  Miss  Cohen  was  in  her  bedroom  ill,  and  the 
door  locked." 

''  I  am  as  well  as  I  can  expect  to  be,  Dinah, 
thank  yon.  But  I  do  wish  you  would  caution 
yourself  against  using  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  it 
grieves  me  to  hear  it — it's  wicked." 

"Well,  laws-a-me,  miss,  don't  take  on  about 
that,  for  you've  got  enough  to  bear — ^Lord  knows. 
I  don't  mean  anything  you  know.  Come  and  see 
if  you  like  what  I've  put  together  for  you." 

Dinah  was  a  professeur  des  variiUB,  and  her 
collection  for  Mary's  benefit  was  a  magnificent 
defence  of  her  profession.  When  Mary  had  duly 
expressed  her  thankfulness,  for  her  thoughtfulness 
and  care,  Dinah — ^like  many  a  mouth  made  only 
for  boUed  mutton  and  mashed  turnips — and  save 
us  from  being  present,  when  such  an  one  sits  down 
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to  champ  away  at  celery  like  horses  at  a  bit,  or 
flouiiahes  his  knife  and  fork  over  a  leg  of  lamb 
basted  with  devirs  tears !— enlarged  eloquently 
upon  the  merits  of  certain  Erench  dishes  that 
were  latest  invented,  and  thought  Mary  might  do 
well  to  try  them  when  she  got  to  Paria. 

''And  h^e's  a  leg  of  a  turkey  Tve  deviled  for 
your  supper/'  said  Dinah,  taking  breath,  and  a 
violet  lozenge.  '*  For  you  never  thinks  of  <»dering 
anything  for  yourself  now/' 

**  Thank  you,  Dinah ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  so  much  about  me^.  But  I  really  cannot 
eat  that — you  know  I  never  do." 

''  Well,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  relishzn'  for 
you— create  an  appetite,  and  help  you  to  eat." 

''Never  mind.  1*11  wait  till  &ther  returns 
home — ^no  matter  how  late ;  and  what  he  wiahes 
I  BhaU  have." 

So  Dinah  was  obliged  to  eat  the  deviled 
turkey-leg  herself. 

"  Of  all  things  I  love  travelling.  It  enlarges 
the  mind,  strengthens  the  intellectual  and  diges- 
tive powers,  makes  one  good-tempered,  invigorates 
one^s  kindly  feelings,  and  regulates  the  whole 
physical  and  moral  constitution,"  says  a  friend, 
while  writing  to  us  about  a  journey  he  made 
from  Highgate  to  Chiswick. 

On  these  and  similar  things  much  meditating — so 
Cicero  and  Brougham  love  to  write — we  conceived 
it  would  be  very  proper  to  try  travelling  ourselvea 
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— ^for  we  thought  there  must  be  something  in  it. 
One  great  reason,  why  people  belieye  so  devotedly 
in  the  immensely  fascinating  powers  of  other 
conntries,  oyer  our  own  glorious  land  is,  because 
they  know  them  chiefly  from  pictures  and  story 
books.  The  article  that  is  the  staple  enjoyment 
in  visiting  foreigneering  places,  is  the  cookery — 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  tra- 
velling that  goes  down.  Who,  for  instance,  could 
do  anything  but  write  a  magnificent  description 
of  the  scenery,  houses,  people,  and  every  earthly 
thing  and  animal  else,  after  making  one  in  the 
spaciouB  saloon  oi  the  SbUl  de$  Frtnoes,  or  the 
daggling  apartments  of  the  Maiion  Dorie,  at  the 
following— 

DDOTER  PARTY. 

Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Person*. 

1  Soxjp. 
Potage  k  la  Mareos  HilL 

2  Fishes. 

Three  Slices  of  Salmon  en  manteloto, 
9  John  Dor^e  k  rOrltonnaiae. 


2  Remotes. 

^  Braised  Fowls  with  spring  vegetables. 

Neck  of  mutton  ^  la  Charte. 


a 


I 


2  Entbees.  I 


g      Cotelettes  d'Agnean  k  la  reforme  en  anrpxise 
g  aux  Champignons, 

O  Salmi  of  Plovers. 
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2  Boasts. 

Two  Ducklings, 
Fonr  Pigeons  barded  with  vine  leayes. 

6  Entbemets. 

Apricot  JeUy,  Omelette  with  fine  herbs, 

Salade  k  la  Frangais,  Gooseberry  Tart  with  cream. 

Green  Peas,  Fromage  de  brie  NenfohateL 

1  Remote. 
Iced  Cake  with  fruits. 

The  coffee  and  dessert  left  entirely  to  tbe  good 
taste  of  the  guests.  Only  light  wine  shonld  be 
drank  at  the  first  course,  but  at  the  second,  wines 
of  any  other  kind ;  intercepting  them  with  several 
hors-d'oeuvres — as  slices  of  Bologna  sausage,  filets 
de  b^casses  k  la  Talleyrand,  pickled  olives  and 
sardines,  &c. 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  unnecessary 
bustle  and  confusion  amongst  the  servants,  as 
such  mornings  always  are.  The  ceremonious 
footman  popped  about  like  a  needle  through  a 
seam.  At  last  all  was  ready,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  maid  and  a  faithful  Scottish  servant,  who 
had  lately  been  installed  amongst  the  household, 
Mary  and  her  father  got  into  the  waiting  carriage 
and  drove  off. 

We  shall  here  take  leave  of  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  allow  them  to  encounter  their  trials 
alone.     The  troubles  of  the  French  and  Italian 
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ooaclies — ^looking  bo  alarmingly  like  carayans  full 
of  wild  beasts — or  even  the  more  comfortable 
couriers;  respecting  which  we  might  say  as 
Bochefoncault  said  of  marriages,  "  They  may  be 
convenient,  bnt  never  agreeable." 
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CHAPTER  XLYII.       • 

KABIA.  THERESA. 

*'  Oh !  those  are  tears  of  bitterness 
Wrung  from  the  breaking  heart, 

When  two  blest  in  their  tenderness 
Must  learn  to  live — apart." 

"  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude,  uncivil  touch !" 

Sbakspeee. 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  been  unwilling  to  break  the 
narrative  of  events,  by  noticing  any  of  Isaac's  ex- 
periences after  leaving  England.  Por  some  time 
he  had  written  regularly,  and  then  the  corre- 
spondence was  suddenly  interrupted. 

Immense  was  the  crowd  and  clamour  in  the 
principal  streets  and  suburbs  of  Presburg,  produced 
by  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  opening 
of  the  Diet;  which  Maria  Theresa  had  convened,  in 
order  to  obtain  that  assistance  which  might  enable 
her  to  change  her  desperate  fortunes.  The  nu- 
merous tables  at  the  hotels  and  coffee-houses  were 
surrounded  by  the  ofBlcers  of  her  army,  flushed 
with  their  recent  victories,  and  eager  to  enjoy, 
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with  all  their  heart,  a  season  of  repose  which  the 
next  day  would  bring  to  a  close.  Merry  and  long 
were  the  peals  of  laughter  that  rung  through  the 
rooms ;  unceasing  was  the  clattering  of  glasses,  and 
the  consumption  of  ices  and  refre9eo9 — ^rendered 
especiaUy  acceptable  by  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather,  which,  although  it  was  evening,  still 
continued  to  be  extreme;  and  dense  were  the 
clouds  of  tobacco- smoke  that,  floating  in  fantastic 
wreaths  above  the  heads  of  the  jovial  assembly, 
escaped  thiough  the  open  doors  and  windows. 
The  balconies  were  thronged  by  ladies,  who 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  nodded  gaily,  to 
those  whom  they  recognised  as  Mends,  amongst 
the  nobility  and  military  that  pranced  past  upon 
their  richly  caparisoned  steeds. 

Among  the  crowd  of  horsemen,  that  thus 
thronged  the  streets,  was  a  young  man  in  a  mili- 
tary costume.  His  horse  was  clad  in  sparkling 
harness,  after  the  style  of  a  superior  officer  in  the 
Hungarian  army.  His  small  mustache  was  quite 
in  contrast  to  the  huge  beards  worn  by  many  of 
those  who  passed  him.  The  richly  embroidered 
attila,  or  long  frock  coat,  was  clasped  with  glit- 
tering ornaments  from  the  waist  to  the  throat ; 
the  low  fur  cap  was  mounted  with  an  egret  of 
brilliant  feathers,  that  dashed  from  side  to  side  with 
the  motion  of  his  steed ;  the  gold-braided  panta- 
loons were  full  and  loose,  and  fastened  by  a  silver 
band  and  silver  buckles ;  at  his  belt  hung  a  light 
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sword.  He  was  riding  at  perfect  ease,  and,  like 
the  rest,  seemed  to  bare,  no  other  object  in  view 
but  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  short  period  of 
relaxation.  As  he  passed  along,  many  a  soft 
star-like  eye  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  was 
tamed  npon  the  handsome  young  soldier  witii 
tzembling  rapture. 

At  a  little  distance  behind  him  followed  a 
soldier,  in  the  close  hussar  dress  of  the  Hungarian 
military  servant.  As  he  continued  slowly  am- 
bling along,  he  was  met  by  a  horseman,  in  the 
uniform  of  a  staff-officer,  riding  up  at  foil  speed. 
PerceiTing  that  he  desired  to  speak,  the  young 
soldier  reined  in  his  horse,  and  the  staff-officer, 
bending  over,  spoke  in  a  low,  quiet  tone. 

''I  would  gladly  do  anything  to  oblige  Ypemas," 
said  the  other,  when  he  had  finished :  '*  but  this 
— ^it's  too  much." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  staff-offioer.  "  Then 
I  shall  say  you  refuse  the  orders." 

^*  Even  so.  Let  the  men  rest  while  they  can. 
They  have  had  some  roughing  of  it — most  likely 
will  have  plenty  more." 

Without  fturther  comment,  Isaac — ^for  he  was 
the  younger  horseman — spurred  his  horse,  and, 
passing  through  the  gateway  and  over  the  draw- 
bridge, he  entered  the  succession  of  richly  orna- 
mented gardens  that,  varied  by  villas  and  man- 
sions of  beautifdl  architecture,  stretch  away  un- 
til they  reach  the  picturesque  ridge  of  mountoins 
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that  give  BO  fine  a  charm  to  the  noble  old  oitj  of 
Presboig. 

The  sun  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  golden 
glow  in  the  western  sky.  The  lingering  beams 
asBumed  that  rich  variety  of  tint,  so  impressive 
to  the  beholder,  varying  from  bright  green  to  a 
superb  yellow,  from  red  to  deep  blue,  from  purple 
to  orange,  as  the  rays  passed  between  the  leaves 
of  the  myrtle,  the  pabna-christi,  or  some  other 
kind  of  the  surrounding  foliage.  Not  a  cloud 
was  in  the  heavens;  the  air  was  peace  itself, 
and  every  breath  was  a  perfume ;  the  soft  even- 
ing stillness  was  only  now  and  then  broken  by 
some  babbling  bird.  Isaac  continued  his  pensive 
walk ;  until  at  last  a  few  stars,  brighter  than  the 
rest,  began  to  shine  out  from  the  transparent 
blue  heavens.  White  curling  vapours,  the  result 
of  the  day's  heat,  rose  frt>m  the  hollows  and  low 
grounds,  making  the  surrounding  objects  as- 
sume the  most  fantastic  shapes.  The  sound  of 
iaUing  water  was  audible;  and  as  Isaac  skirted 
the  valley,  the  cause  revealed  itself  in  a  Httle 
cascade  that  splashed  down  the  hill  side ;  a 
rooky  basin  received  the  foaming  element,  and 
from  it  wandered  a  small  clear  stream  that  soon 
disappeared  amongst  the  woods.  Beyond  this 
could  be  faintly  seen  a  hazy  landscape  of  calm 
vine-covered  hills,  with  snowy  white  cottages 
nestling  amidst  them.  The  scene  and  stillness 
was  very  likely  to  produce  a  sober,  pensive  train 
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of  reflection;  and  dismounting,  to  diink  at  the 
fountain,  Isaac  sat  on  its  edge  and  thonght — 
thought  of  home  and  Adeline. 

The  gathering  shadows  warned  him  that  it 
was  time  to  return ;  for  though  his  name  at  the 
gates  would  at  once  secure  him  a  passage  into 
the  city,  he  knew  how  desirahle  it  was,  that  the 
orders  to  keep  them  shut  after  night-fall,  should 
he  strictly  maintained.  As  he  placed  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  a  clattering  of  horses*  hoofs  disturbed  the 
solitude ;  and  in  a  very  little  time  a  lady,  accom- 
panied by  a  middle-aged  nobleman — ^both  seated 
on  horseback — emerged  from  a  long  avenue  op- 
posite. Even  in  the  gloom  produced  by  the  mists 
and  thick  foliage,  she  might  be  seen  to  be  young 
and  singularly  beautiM.  She  sat  in  an  attitude 
of  enchanting,  unstudied  grace.  Her  large  dark 
eyes,  shaded  by  their  long  glossy  lashes,  al- 
ternately reposed  their  glances  upon  her  relative 
and  companion  at  her  side,  or  gazed  out  into  the 
distance  with  a  pensive,  mournful  look.  The 
gently  swelling  breast,  the  cheeks  overspread 
with  the  most  delicate  tint  of  the  rose,  the  airy 
and  elastic  figure,  might  have  belonged  to  the 
goddess  of  love  herself,  in  the  days  of  her  freshest 
youth.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  look  of 
even  child -like  innocence,  the  nobly  arched  fore- 
head, the  coral  mouth,  of  which  the  rosy  lips 
were  rather  indicated  than  displayed,  and  an 
.indescribable  highness  in  her  whole  expression, 
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gave  her  an  air  of  queenly  dignity,  and  at  tho 
same  time,  of  puhty  and  delicate  modesty,  that 
made  up  the  most  spiritualised  beau  ideal  of  a 
woman.  Her  hair  was  of  a  dark  colour,  and  fell 
in  long  tresses  around  a  snow-white  neck ;  and 
oyer  these  again  a  heavy  yeil  was  flung.  A 
braided  gown  surrounded  her  person ;  and  from 
the  loose  hanging  sleeves,  and  beneath  the  folds 
of  the  veil  which  fell  about  her  arms,  a  pair  of 
small,  white-gloved  hands  were  just  visible. 

As  she  emerged  from  the  long  walk  of  trees 
she  came  full  upon  Isaac,  who  bowed  with  the 
profound  respect  due  to  her  character  and  station 
— ^namely,  with  all  his  heart. 

"Baron  Schermstoff!  my  noble  servitor!  my 
Mend ! ''  said  the  lady  with  brightened  eyes,  and 
stretching  out  her  ungloved  hand  to  Isaac,  who 
took  it  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  according  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  court.  "The  accounts  of 
your  glorious  deeds  have  reached  me,  and  I 
have  earnestly  longed  to  see  you,  that  I  might 
thank  you  in  person — for  believe  me,  dear  sir, 
Maria  Theresa  cannot  feel  ungrateful,  although 
her  crael  position  may  often  make  her  seem  so. 
And  now  I  do  see  you,  I  And  no  words  that  can 
express  my  sense  of  your  devotion  to  my  cause.'' 

"Madam,"  said  Isaac,  in  his  rich,  feeling  voice, 
"  you  owe  me  no  thanks — I  beg  you  will  there- 
fore spare  them.  I  have  done  no  more  than  the 
duty  of  a  gentleman.     I  saw  you — a  lady — ^that 
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^y>  too,  a  qneen — ^in  distress ;  in  danger  of  falling 
a  victim  to  treacherous  counsels,  and  cmel  and 
ambitions  men.  I  resolved  to  adopt  yonr  for- 
tunes; and  it  was  this  I  told  you,  when  first 
you  summoned  me  to  your  private  counsels.  Then, 
at  your  own  solicitation,  I  expressed  my  wish 
that,  if  necessary,  I  might  aid  you  with  the  last 
florin  of  my  fmrtune,  and  die  fighting  for  my 
queen.     And  so  I  feel.'' 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  noble  sir!"  replied 
Maria  Theresa,  a  woman's  ready  tear  gemming  her 
long  lashes.  '*  Be  assured  you  have  your  queen's 
inmost  thanks.  I  know  not  what  to  do,  you  lay 
me  under  so  great  a  weight  of  gratitude.  To- 
morrow, sir,  I  will  advance  you  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  gifb  of  the  crown ;  you  shall  be 
made  a  magnate  of  the  realm." 

"I  cannot  feel  that  I  have  deserved  such 
liberality  fix)m  my  queen,"  repHed  Isaac.  "If  I 
have  been  able  to  serve  you  in  any  measure,  your 
kind  words  more  than  repay  me." 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  noble  knight,"  said  the  young 
qneen  hurriedly.     "I  know  you  have  the  true        y 
dignity  of  heart ;  and  to  that,  the  mere  dignity  of         \ 
rank  is  a  poor  recompense.     But  what  else  is  there  \ 

I  can  do  ?  I  would  prove  my  gratitude  by  acts ; 
you  will  not  refuse  that  permission  to  a  lady  who 
begs  it.     Pity  me!" 

Before  Isaac  could  return  an  answer,  a  troop  of 
three  horsemen  were  seen  advancing  in  a  vista 
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between  the  trees,  at  a  furious  gallop.  The  eyes  of 
himself  and  the  queen  were  instantly  turned  in 
that  direction. 

''  They  mean  not  well,"  said  the  queen^  in  in- 
tense alarm.     **  See !  they  are  masked !" 

"  Ruffians ! "  muttered  Isaac  between  his  teeth, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  quickly.  "  Draw  back, 
madam,  to  the  embankment.  Be  not  aLarmed 
— ^we  shall  do." 

"  Santa  Vergine  !  I  was  right !  "  exclaimed  the 
leader.  ''  It  is  she,  men !  your  lives  pay  if  she 
escapes !" 

The  two  foremost  ruffians  rushed  upon  Isaac 
and  the  Palatin.  A  shrill  shriek  arose  from 
Maria  Theresa,  as  the  other,  seizing  her  hand, 
plxmged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  her  horse  to 
the  hilt.  The  poor  animal  fell  dead  upon  the 
spot ;  the  young  Queen,  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
was  partially  under  him.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  arm  of  the  fellow  was  flung  round  her 
waist,  and  she  was  rudely  dragged  away ;  when 
the  descent  of  Isaac's  sword  upon  his  shoulder 
disabled  him,  and,  with  a  bitter  imprecation,  he 
let  her  fall  to  the  ground,  where  she  lay  as  if  in- 
sensible. For  some  minutes,  the  combat  raged 
fiercely ;  till,  having  received  numerous  wounds, 
two  of  the  marauders  made  off. 

"  Dtavoli  tutti  !  "  exclaimed  the  leader  bitterly. 
"  The  cowards  !     The  game's  up,  then." 

"  Even  BO,  Putowski,"  said  Isaac.     "  Villain ! 

2n2 
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— traitor ! — ^these  then  are  the  friendly  alHanoes 
of  your  master  with  our  King.  I  thought  I  read 
you  rightly." 

"  Hell  and  flames !  Betrayed !  Have  at  thee 
then,  boy !  for  one  final  skull  shatterer,  at  any 
rate/'  and  he  whirled  his  sabre  with  tremendous 
might.  A  quick  movement  on  the  part  of  Isaac 
Bcareely  saved  his  head,  and  he  received  instead,  a 
wound  in  the  arm.  With  an  imprecation,  ex- 
pressive of  his  disappointment,  Futowski  followed 
the  example  of  his  confederates,  and  took  to  flight. 

In  falling,  the  back  of  the  Queen's  head  had 
come  in  violent  contact  with  the  ground,  and  the 
unconsciousness  produced  by  the  blow,  still  con- 
tinued. With  the  assiBtance  of  the  Falatin,  she 
was  carried  to  the  basin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
waterfidl,  and  her  temples  bathed  with  the  cool 
element.  In  a  short  time,  she  once  more  opened 
her  eyes,  and  was  able  to  stand,  weakly,  on  her 
feet. 

'*  Thank  God,  my  persecuted  queen  is  safe !" 
exclaimed  Isaac,  with  an  involuntary  rush  of  joy. 
"  Louis,"  he  pursued,  turning  to  his  servant,  "  I 
must  have  your  horse :  you  can  walk  to  the  city." 

Isaac  went  to  his  own  horse  and  soon  made  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  trappings,  to  enable 
Maria  Theresa  to  keep  her  seat  in  the  saddle. 

"  Mj  deliverer !  my  Mend ! "  said  the  young 
queen,  tremulously,  as  she  rested  her  hand  on 
Isaac's  arm  for  support ;  for  the  fright  and  the  con- 
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eoMoo  hsA  BO  weakened  ber,  fhat  she  could  hardly 
anutaan  liefself . 

'*  Are  yoa  hiirt.  Baron  Schermstoff  ? "  the  said 
again,  with  a  sweet  and  grateful  smile— that 
smile  which  belonged  so  peculiarly  to  Maria 
Theresa. 

''Hardly more  than  a  scratch,"  replied  Isaac, 
binding  a  handkerchief  round  his  arm.  ''  And  in 
no  other  service,  could  I  have  felt  so  honoured  in 
receiying  it,  as  in  protecting  the  person  of  my 
queen." 

''  Dear !  dear !  "  said  Karia  Theresa  anxiously. 
''  Fray  allow  me  to  bind  it  for  you ; "  and  taking 
the  handkerchief  from  his  hand,  she  folded  it 
around  his  arm  tightly,  and  fastened  it  in  a 
smooth  knot. 

They  rode  on  slowly;  and,  as  the  queen  re^ 
covered,  their  pace  was  gradually  quickened,  until 
they  dashed  into  the  court-yard  of  the  noble  old 
castle  of  Presbui^.  Isaac  immediately  threw 
himself  off  his  horse,  and  assisted  her  to  dismount. 
As  she  looked  upon  him — his  handsome  face,  his 
noble  air,  his  eyes  expressive  of  the  unfeigned 
delight  he  felt  in  her  escape — ^her  feeling  as  a 
woman  conquered  her  feeling  as  a  queen,  and, 
with  a  bright  smile,  rendered  yet  lovelier  because 
it  shone  through  tears,  she  hurriedly  took  firom 
her  bosom  a  chain  of  diamonds,  and  passed  them 
over  his  neck. 

**  Accept  this,  dear  sir,  as  an  unaffected  token 
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of  a  woman's  gratitade  for  your  generous  devotion 
to  her  interests,  and  your  sympathies  with  her  dis* 
tressess.  Your  noble  heart  will  appreciate  my 
feeling  better  than  I  can  speak  it;  for  no  thanks 
can  meet  the  debt  now  added  to  what  I  owed  be- 
fore— ^my  liberty,  and,  haply,  life.  And  now, 
my  friend,  good  night ;  I  shall  see  you  again  to- 
morrow. Once  more,  good  night,  my  Mend," 
she  pursued,  waving  her  hand  to  him  gracefolly, 
as  she  disappeared  within  the  ponderous  castle 
gates. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  history,  that 
at  the  Diet  composed  of  the  four  orders  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  provincial  deputies,  which  as- 
sembled next  day,  the  reception  of  Maria  Theresa 
was  most  enthusiastic.  Loud  and  long  protracted 
were  the  shouts  of  applause,  with  which  her  Hun- 
gariau  subjects  greeted  the  simple,  womanly  appetJ 
of  their  young  and  persecuted  queen.  And  as  the 
echoes  rung  through  the  vast  dome  of  the  grand 
Hall  of  Audience  at  the  castle,  again  and  again 
were  they  caught  up  in  wild  and  frenzied  cries, 
amidst  the  waving  of  swords  and  the  flashing  of 
sabres,  until  the  old  walls  of  the  castle  shook  to 
their  very  foundations,  with  the  concussions  pro- 
duced by  that  tremendous  shout.  I^ever  did 
devotion  to  a  sovereign  express  itself  more  elo- 
quently or  more  forcibly ;  and  the  cries  only  ceased 
when  Maria  Theresa,  unable  longer  to  control  her 
emotions  at  this  enthusiastic  reception,  fell  back 
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on  her  throne,  and  burst  into  tears.  Silence  being 
thus  obtained,  the  young  Queen  again  rose.  She 
told  them  of  the  demand  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
that  she  should  cede  to  him  those  territories  which, 
-with  the  Austrian  states,  were  hers  by  triple  right — 
that  of  blood,  the  law  passed  by  her  grandfather, 
Charles  YI.,  and  the  sureties  of  the  European 
powers ;  that,  having  dismissed  his  emissary,  he 
had,  on  the  previous  evening,  outraged  her  person 
and  endangered  her  Hfe;  and  concluded  by  re- 
questing them  to  deliberate  upon  the  means  neces- 
sary to  be  used,  that  she  might  be  secured  in 
peaceful  possession  of  her  realm.  Tears  flowed 
down  many  a  stem  and  energetic  cheek,  as,  laying 
aside  aU  form  in  the  trouble  of  the  moment, 
Maria  Theresa,  or,  as  the  Hungarians  said,  their 
Xing,  delivered  her  address ;  but  they  were  tears 
of  admiration,  affection,  and  fiiry;  and,  with  a 
simultaneous  impulse,  each  man,  drawing  his 
sabre,  vowed  that  it  and  his  fortune,  to  the  last 
kreutzer,  should  be  laid  at  her  feet. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

mNGLEO   HAPPINESS. 

**  Hark  to  the  ring  of  the  cimetar ! 
It  tells  that  the  soldier  returns  from  afar. 
Down  from  the  mountains  the  warriors  come : 
Hark  to  the  thunder-roll  of  the  drum ! — 
To  the  startling  voice  of  the  trumpet's  call ! — 
To  the  cymhal'B  clash  ! — ^to  the  atahal ! 
The  banners  of  crimson  float  in  the  sun, 
The  warfare  is  ended,  the  battle  is  won. 
The  mother  hath  taken  the  child  from  her  breast, 
And  raised  it  to  look  on  its  father's  crest. 
The  pathway  is  lined,  as  the  bands  pass  along, 
With  maidens,  who  meet  them  with  flowers  and  song.' ' 

Xi.  £.  ij, 

**  Sad  and  deep 
Were  the  thoughts  folded  in  thy  silent  breast.'* 

Mrs.  Hehans. 

''Look  you,  friend;  it  matters  nothing  whether  you 
belieye  it  or  not;  but  what  I  say  is  true." 

LOTE   FOB  LOYE. 

IiocEDiATELY  the  great  winding  carriage- road 
that  enters  Vienna  on  the  east  passes  through  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  it  is  formed  into  a  broad  and 
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commodionB  street,  with  large,  elegant,  detached 
mansions  upon  each  side ;  and  the  views  obtained 
from  the  belvedere  on  the  top  of  these,  being 
among  the  best  in  Vienna,  it  is  here  that  many  of 
the  travellers  visiting  the  city  take  np  their  abode. 
Beneath  them  flows  the  Danube,  deep  and  clear ; 
and  from  its  left  bank  stretches  a  succession  of 
gardens,  finely  varied  with  trees  and  shrubberies, 
tin  they  are  lost  among  the  blue  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  boudoir  was  as  pretty  a  boudoir  as  one 
ever  meets  with  in  "  Yermany," — the  window- 
curtains  were  of  a  glorious  sea- green — the  paper 
a  flaring  red  that  set  the  whole  room  on  fire — the 
mirror  large,  with  some  pretensions  to  elegance — 
the  gold-mouldings  were  better,  life-like  leaves 
and  flowers  running  through  them — and  in  the 
cup  of  a  white  lily,  Mary's  maid,  Anna,  was 
busily  employing  herself — ^to  puzzle  the  Germans 
— ^in  writing  her  name  in  old  English  letters,  with 
a  black-lead  pencil.     So  true  it  is  that 

*'  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Her  feat  was  hardly  accomplished,  when  Mary 
came  into  the  room,  and  seating  herself  at  a  table 
that  stood  on  bandy  legs,  began  to  write  a  letter. 
At  the  request  of  his  child,  Mr.  Cohen  had 
turned  his  steps  first  to  Presburg,  then  to 
Vienna,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  some 
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knowledge  of  Isaac — ^wheth^  lie  yet  lived,  or  was 
killed.  To  his  inexpressible  grief  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  himself  tliat  Mary's  health  was  yiaibly 
declining;  and,  after  he  had  discoyered  Isaac's 
condition,  he  had  concluded  he  must  return  with 
her  to  England ;  for  even  now  she  could  ill  bear 
the  fatigue  and  turmoil  of  travelling.  But  Mary 
— ^though  she  felt  herself  sinking — ^was  not  of  a 
disposition  to  complain ;  and  always  struggled  to 
appear  her  best  when  he  was  present. 

The  great  victory  of  Hanau  had  j  ust  been  gained 
by  Maria  Theresa  and  her  noble  allies — the  victory 
which  concluded  the  young  queen's  struggle,  and 
wrung  peace  from  her  enemies ;  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  main  army  were  that  day  expected 
to  enter  the  capital.  The  royal  standard  floated 
above  the  palace  and  the  fort ;  the  streets  and  ter- 
races were  lined  with  spectators,  all  anxious  to 
greet  the  return  of  the  victors.  With  another 
couple — an  English  gentleman  and  his  wife — 
Mary  and  her  father  ascended  to  the  belvedere, 
having  great  hope  that  they  might  see  Isaac. 

The  firing  of  cannon  at  the  castle,  and  on  the 
fort  which  faced  the  Danube,  announced  that  the 
army  was  entering  the  dty.  The  sound  was  im- 
mediately caught  up  and  echoed  from  station  to 
station,  by  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  sentinels'  drums, 
and  all  eyes  were  at  once  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  And  highly  pic- 
turesque and  brilliant  was  the  scene  produced  by 
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the  motlej  multitade,  their  profaaely  ornamented 
dieesea  glittering  in  all  the  semi-oriental  splendour 
and  pride,  whioh^  even  yet,  is  a  striking  eharacter- 
istie  of  the  country.  Amidst  the  deep  hum  of  the 
many  yoices,  the  loud  laughter  of  some  of  the 
squeezing  throng,  the  salutation  of  Mends,  the 
congratulations  of  the  populace,  the  shouts  of  the 
horsemen,  there  still  arose  one  sharp,  metallic 
sound — the  clanking  of  armour,  the  rattling  of 
swords,  and  the  clashing  of  sahres.  Mary  looked 
earnestly  upon  the  mounted  crowd  as,  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music,  they  passed  her  and  defiled  before 
the  royal  palace.  But  she  saw  no  Isaac.  There 
was  one  young  officer  who,  at  first,  had  awakened 
some  interest  in  her  mind ;  but  he  directed  hia 
eyes  upon  her  with  such  an  earnest,  undisguised 
gaze,  that  she  was  obliged  to  turn  away. 

''I  have  not  seen  him,  dearest,"  said  Mary, 
mournfully,  turning  to  her  father.     " Did  you?" 

''  No,  but  I  don't  make  any  importance  of  that, 
my  love,"  replied  Mr.  Cohen. 

"  "Well,  dear,  you  know  best,  I  am  sure.  But 
I  wish  I  knew  about  him — ^I  wish  he  had  never 
left  us." 

"  And  so  do  I ;  but  I  must  not  have  you  appre- 
hensive, there  is  no  reason  for  it." 

"  I  will  try,  dear  father.  And  now  will  you 
take  your  walk  alone  to-day  ?  I  really  feel  too 
fisunt  to  join  you,  I  think.  You  will  allow  me  to 
feel  severely  disappointed  ?" 

2e 
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"  Mj  beloyed  child !"  said  Mr.  Cohen,  clasping 
her  waist  fondly,  as  she  hung  over  his  lips  to  kiss 
him.  "  Don't  harass  yourself;  we  shall  certainly 
find  him.  Do  leave  me  one  daughter  to  solace 
my  last  years — they  will  be  few,"  he  continued, 
with  tears.  "  It  is  adding  sorrow  more  than  I  can 
bear,  to  see  you  pine  away,  day  by  day." 

**  Bear  papa,"  she  said,  kissing  him  lovingly 
again,  **  I  pray  very  fervently  for  you,  that  my 
declining  health  may  not  be  too  great  a  trial.  Do 
not  grieve  any  more  for  me.  Jesus  is  sorry  to  see 
you  so  pained  at  the  thought  of  losing  me ;  but  I 
am  His,  papa,  and  if  He  wishes  it,  He  must  take 
me.  I  have  often  found,  dear,  on  examining  my 
heart,  when  it  seemed  to  me  I  might  excuse 
myself  for  being  sorrowful,  that  the  true  evil  was 
my  being  weakly,  perhaps  sinMly  disposed,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  just  cause  to  repine.  If  Grod 
sees  it  best  that  I  should  leave  you  a  little  while, 
will  you  not  try  to  console  yourself  by  thinking 
that  I,  whom  you  love  so,  am  made  so  unspeakably 
happier  than  I  ever  could  be  on  earth  ?  It  would 
add  so  to  my  calmness,  if  I  could  hear  you  say  so, 
my  beloved  father." 

"Mary,  you  seem  to  want  to  die,"  he  said, 
somewhat  peevishly. 

''Dear  papa,  do  not  misinterpret  my  feeling. 
For  myself,  you  might  expect  me  to  be  very  glad 
to  be  taken  away  from  these  troubled,  sinM 
scenes,  to  the  love  and  rest  and  peace  of  heaven ; 
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but,  for  yonr  sake,  I  not  only  am  willing  to  liyOi 
but  I  pray  that,  if  God  saw  it  would  be  weU, 
He  would  spare  me  to  you.  What  I  want  you 
to  think  upon,  to  comfort  yourself  with  is,  that, 
if  I  die,  I  am  immeasurably  blessed  in  being 
BO  early  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  sweet 
home  in  heaven.  And  your  summons,  my  love, 
will  come  very  soon.  You  know,  dear,  how 
much  I  love  you — ^more  than  any  language  I 
could  think  upon  could  express  to  you.  But  God 
loves  us  better  than  we  can  ever  love  each  other, 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  as  much  as  His 
nature  is  infinite,  and  He  is  the  source  of  love ; 
while  ours  is  only  a  reflection  of  Him.  Then  it 
is  perfect  wisdom  to  receive  whatever  He  does 
with  mute,  unquestioning  faith.'' 

"An  excellent  theory,  and  a  true  one;  but  who's 
to  act  it  ?" 

"  We  must,  if  we  love  Him.  If  such  poor, 
weak  things  as  we  are  must  expect  to  see  the 
reason  and  result  of  everything,  if  we  will  be  out 
of  humour  because  we  cannot  have  events  all  as 
we  please,  it  is  clear  enough  that  we  deceive  our- 
selves somewhere — we  do  not  believe  in  God's 
love,  and  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  as  we  think  we 
do.  Else,  though  the  weakness  of  earth  might 
sometimes  make  us  sad,  we  should  quietly  rest 
satisfied  that  '  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good,  to  them  that  love  God,'  and  we  would  not 
change  His  directions,  even  if  He  gave  us  the 
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power.  Trust  Him,  dear  papa,  witii  me  and  witli 
yourself;  He  knows  what  is  best,  for  He  sees 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  impossible  He 
can  do  any  thing  unkind." 

Few  more  words  passed ;  and  Mr.  Cohen  went 
out  to  take  his  customary  walk  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  ''  It  is  not  far  to  the  office,''  thought 
Mary,  when  he  had  left ;  "  I  really  must  go  and 
see  if  I  can  get  any  knowledge  if  he  lives ;  why 
should  I  wait  till  to-morrow  ?  It  is,  certainly,  a 
singular  hour  to  call  on  business ;  but  a  sister's 
love  will  excuse  me."  And  she  turned  into  her 
room  to  dress. 

At  the  same  time,  a  person  in  military  costume, 
riding  a  horse  splashed  with  foam,  and  galloping 
at  a  rate 

"  As  if  the  speed  of  thought  were  in  his  limbs," 

turned  into  St.  Stephen's-street.  **  Have  you  not 
English  travellers  staying  here  ?"  he  asked  of  the 
bowing  and  scraping  Italian  porter,  who  filled  the 
office  of  a  sort  of  general  interpreter  at  the  esta« 
blishment. 

"  Yes,  there  was  two  Inglesi — Senhor  Sir  Fre- 
deric Myrtle,  Esquire,  and  his  lady,  and  Milor 
and  Miladi  Conin." 

"  Conin  ?"  said  Isaac  absently — ^for  we  scarcely 
need  say  it  was  he.  "Well,"  he  thought,  "if  I  am 
mistaken — ^which  I  don't  believe — ^I  may  claim 
pardon  under  the  circumstances.     "  Show  me  to 
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the  rooms  occupied  by  Mr.  Cohen/'  and  he  threw 
himself  off  his  horse. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  porter.  "This  way, 
senhor." 

Isaac  followed  up  the  broad  stone  stairs,  and 
along  a  commodious  passage  in  which  there  were 
several  doors.  Pushing  one  ajar,  the  man  said 
tersely — 

"In  there,  senhor." 

Isaac  walked  in.  The  first  person  that  met  his 
eye  was  Anna,  sewing  away  for  life.  She  looked 
up  wonderingly  as  Isaac  marched  to  a  chair,  and 
seated  himself  with  a  quiet  grace,  as  if  he  were 
monarch  of  the  place.  They  continued  to  stare 
at  each  other ;  Anna  knit  her  brows  and  looked 
cross. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Anna  ?"  he  said,  at 
length,  rising ;  and,  taking  her  Ufeless  hand,  he 
shook  it  in  the  true,  hearty  English  fashion. 
"  Where's  your  mistress  ?" 

Anna  was  white  with  fright. 

"  Tell  Miss  Cohen  her  brother  Isaac  waits  to 
see  her." 

"Mr.  Isaac  !"  gasped  Anna.  "Well !"  she  re- 
sumed, with  a  long  breath,  as  if  reHeved  of  a 
weight  of  terror.  "  Miss  Cohen  desired  to  be  left 
alone  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  she  will  certainly 
be  here  directly,  because  she  is  going  out  before 
dinner,  and  it  is  near  that  time." 

Isaac  was  going  to  ask  a  hundred  hasty  ques- 

2e2 
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tioBfi  about  home  and  old  IMngs,  bat  Mai^arot^ 
the  Scottish  servant,  entering  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  with  other 
things  that  she  had  just  taken  from  the  closet 
for  the  dinner,  in  the  other,  put  an  end  to  the 
dialogue.  Margaret  had,  in  various  ways,  oon- 
stituted  herself  quite  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Cohen 
— ^he  felt  weak  and  spiritless,  Mary  was  dedicate, 
and  often  very  unwell.  Margaret  was  shrewd  and 
blunt,  and  Mr.  Cohen  gave  her  the  supervision  of 
all  their  travelling  affairs,  which  could  by  any 
possibility  be  committed  to  her  arrangement. 
Consequently,  Madge  thought  herself  entitled  to 
take  no  inconsiderable  liberty,  and  to  ex^^se  no 
«naU  share  of  authority  in  the  household.  She 
caught  sight  of  Anna  instantly,  talking  to  Isaac, 
with  her  face  quite  glorious  in  smiles. 

"  Te  ne'er-do-weel  hizzie !  ye  immodest  jaud  I 
Hae  ye  tint  yeer  wut  ?  Gang  ye  ahint  me  noo ! 
are  na  yese  ashamed  o'  siccan  conduck,  as  to  sit 
doon  an'  lit  a  soger  qu'etly  matd  ye,  kissin'  an' 
huggm'  ?"  Turning  to  Isaac,  "  An'  as  for  you, 
ye  blawin'  gawpus,  I  ken  ye ;  an'  I'm  no  afeard 
on  ye,  nor  mony  a  better  mon,  for  a'  yeer  fine 
shouthers,  an'  yeer  soord  an'  mustashers.  Daur 
ye  come  here  to  be  freesome  wi'  ma  master's 
lassie?  Daur  ye  hae  the  impurence  to  hantle 
her  unleddy-Uke  ?  Ye  shanna  hae  her,  sae  gang 
alang  the  wa'  ye  comit  as  hard  as  ye  can  whang 
noo.^ 
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Isaae  was  delighted  with  the  old  woman'B 
rage ;  and  continued  Bmiling  with  all  his  mighty 
to  the  great  aggravation  of  her  fiuy.  Anna 
spoke. 

*'  Well,  ICadge,  now  you're  done,  I  may  find 
time  to  answer.  The  gentleman  whom  you've 
rated  in  such  ohosoi  terms  is  no  lover  of  mine, 
bat  Miss  Cohen's  broither  Isaac,  who  left  England 
some  months  ago." 

"Ifs  a  lee!  it's  a  lee!  Ye  ken  him  nane 
— ^ye  ken  him  nane.  D'ye  think  I  no  see  he 
winkit  ?  Wha  are  ye  ?  I  ax — ^wha  are  ye  ?  wha 
are  ye  ?"  ^e  pursued,  with  breathless  energy,  and 
poking  the  candle  in  Isaac's  &oe,  although  it  was 
bright  daylight. 

''Why,"  said  Isaac,  trying  to  look  serious, 
'<  I'm  what  Anna  has  said — ^Mr.  Cohen's  son." 

**  Ye  a  brother  to  ma  mMtm'*$  doehterl — ^there's 
ne'er  a  ane  o'  Miss  Cohen's  family  wi'  siccan  a 
dress  as  that ! — there's  ne'er  a  ane  o'  her  kith 
amangst  tha  sogers  creeshy  clan !— there's  ne'er  a 
ane  o'  her  brothers  wha's  feoe  is  covered  wi'  hair 
like  a  hair  trunk! — ^there's  ne'er  a  ane  o'  her 
name  wad  pit  on  a  wabsters  somin'  clause  I — I 
ken  what  ye  are — some  French  foreigner  come 
owre  here  for  na  guid.  Baur  ye  deny  it  ? — ^ye 
ill-faured  tyke !  Ye  kenned  the  Square  was  frae 
hame,  an'  ye  kenned  that  ony  his  bonnie  wean 
was  lift  to  tak  caur  o'  th'  hoose,  an'  ye  thocht  I 
shudna  fin'  ye — ^ye  fashions  scunner! — ^ye  can- 
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kered  rush !  Guid  Providenoe  hand  a  grnp  an 
me,  gin  I  can  keep  ma  knieves  aff  ye !  I'll  wallop 
yeer  ugly  mazzard  till  I  mak't  as  red  as  a  belly- 
rasher.  Yeer  a  rogue,  I'm  positive  sure.  I  ken 
ye  by  yeer  red  breeks ! — ^I  ken  ye  by  yeer  unner 
coats ! — ^I  ken  ye  by  yeer  gowden  buttons ! — I 
ken  ye  by  yeer  sark  frill! — ^I  ken  ye  by  yeer 
nastie  leuks ! — I  ken  ye  fine.  Yeere  a  rogue  a' 
owre — a  bluid-seller,  gin  ye  like  it  better.  De'il 
tak  me,  gin  ye  laugh  at  me  a  that  un  I'll  clatter 
yeer  yedd  wi'  the  poker.  "Wa*  wi'  ye  noo,  or  I'll 
hit  ye  a  dad  in  the  haffits  !" 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  Madge,  you  making  your- 
self so  grand,  and  taking  so  much  upon  you,  as 
you  do,"  said  Anna ;  **but  if  you  happen  to  think, 
you've  found  out  something  as  glorious  as  if  you'd 
found  a  plan  for  paying  the  National  Debt,  why, 
you  are  simply  mistaken.  Mr.  Cohen  is  what  he 
and  I  have  said,  and  you  had  better  be  careful." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Isaac.  "  Fidelity  in 
servants  is  a  virtue  too  valuable  to  be  vexed  with, 
even  if  sometimes  it  should  take  a  form  that  is 
unpleasant.  Now  go,  and  see  if  your  mistress 
can  come  to  me." 

Anna  went  accordingly. 

''  Gnid  faith !"  said  Madge,  in  a  very  small 
tone,  "  are  yese  the  Square's  son,  an'  me  leddy's 
brother,  sure  enough  ?" 

<'  Certainly." 

''Save  us,  ye  wadna,  surely  yeer  honour  wadna. 
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band  agin  me  what  I'm  just  bin  a  sayin !  Ye 
maon  ken  I  tbocbt  ye  was  naething  but  some 
Frenchman  an'  meant  na  guid  to  Anna,  whilk 
frichtened  me.  Sure  enough,  yer  honour  will 
pit  in  a  guid  word  for  ma  to  me  leddy,  an' 
forgie  me  ?" 

"  Foi^ive  you  ?    To  be  sure,"  said  Isaac. 

^'  Thank  yer  honour.  Sail  I  rin  an'  get  ye  a 
posset  ? — or  a  drap  cordial,  gin  ye  like  it  better  ?" 

*^  Isaac  ! — ^my  sweet  brother  !  "  said  Mary, 
skipping  across  the  room :  and  the  next  moment, 
overcome  by  that  excess  of  joy,  she  fell,  half 
fainting,  in  his  arms. 

"  Why  didn't  you  write  ?  Ob  I  what  I  have 
felt !" 

"But  I  did  write,  dearest,"  replied  Isaac, 
kissing  her.  "  The  mails  were  intercepted — ^the 
couriers  murdered." 

"Come!  you  are  with  me  now;  and  I  am 
happy.  How  good  my  Father  is  to  me !  my  cup 
of  love  and  joy  is  f^  and  I  am  at  rest,  wheliier 
it  be  to  live  or  die." 


A  few  hours  afterwards,  a  horaeman  flung  him- 
self from  his  steed  at  the  door,  enquiring  for  Baron 
Schermstoff.  He  was  directed  to  the  person  an* 
swering  the  desmption  he  gave. 

"  The  King  sends  for  you,  master,"  he  said  to 
Isaac. 
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<<  I  hear/'  replied  Isaac.  Turning  to  his  sisto', 
"  Now,  Mary,  if  you  will  come,  I  will  present 
you  to  my  queen  before  you  go  home." 

They  entered  the  great  gates  of  the  palace; 
and,  on  Isaac  announcing  his  name,  an  officer  of 
the  household  conducted  them  through  several 
galleries  and  passages,  until,  reaching  a  large  oaken 
door,  he  opened  it,  and  walked  into  the  room. 
An  elderly  lady  was  seated  in  the  deep  recess  of 
an  open  window,  working  upon  the  rose-leaf 
border  of  a  muslin  robe. 

"Baron  Schennstoff  ?"  she  enquired,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  attendant. 

"  And  this  lady  ?" 

"  Is  my  sister,"  said  Isaac. 

The  lady  nodded  in  reply.  And  saying,  "  You 
will  come  with  me,  if  you  please,"  she  led  the 
way  to  an  inner  door,  at  which  she  knocked  gently. 
Having  received  a  reply,  she  opened  it,  and  bade 
them  enter. 

The  room  into  which  they  were  thus  introduced 
was  a  very  elegant  one,  but  small,  and  fitted  up 
with  the  purest  taste ;  there  was  no  attempt  at 
display ;  and  few  might  have  thought  it  likely  to 
be  the  private  drawing-room  of  a  powerful  queen. 
In  a  large  chair,  with  cushions  like  a  cloud  in 
crimson  and  softness,  sat  Maria  Theresa,  her  long 
hair  falling  in  luxuriant  ringlets  about  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  looking  "every  inch  "  a  queen. 
She  was  engaged  in  reading  the  despatches  that 
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she  had  just  received,  and  extracting  notes  from 
them  by  which  to  dictate  her  replies,  with  the 
ceaseless,  self-denying  industry  that  she  always 
displayed,  when  occasion  made  it  necessary.  As 
Isaac  and  Mary  entered  the  room,  she  laid  down 
her  pen,  and,  rising  from  her  chair,  advanced  to 
meet  them.  "  Glad,  very  glad,  am  I  to  see  you, 
sir  !*'  said  the  Queen.  '*  And  yet,  withal,  I  must 
express  my  sorrow,  for  breaking  in  upon  your 
first  few  hours  of  rest  from  the  toils  you  have 
undergone  for  me  and  mine.  Assure  yourself, 
dear  sir,  it  should  not  have  been  so,  except  that  I 
greatly  needed  help  again ;  and  I  know  I  have 
not  a  more  able,  faithful  friend  than  you."  And 
she  ojBTered  him  her  hand,  which  Isaac  immediately 
knelt  down  to  kiss. 

**  Kay,  sir !"  said  the  young  queen,  "  I  cannot 
have  it  so.  Here  we  waive  all  ceremony,  and  you 
are  to  Maria  Theresa,  her  brother  and  her  friend. 
Now,  sir,  first  we  will  advance  you  to  the  dignity 
which  ere  now  was  promised;  and  sorry  am  I 
that  you  were  called  away  so  hastily  as  to  prevent 
my  conferring  it  then."  She  took  up  the  cimetar 
of  the  Hungarian  Kings,  and  the  mantie  which 
belonged  to  the  rank  she  spoke  of;  both  of  which 
she  had  placed  by  her  side  in  readiness.  Drawing 
the  cimetar  frt>m  its  bejewelled  sheath,  she  touched 
him  on  the  right  shoulder,  saying  with  a  smile — 
that  smile,  so  fascinating  in  its  innocence,  which 
it  was  her  wont  to  display,  and  which,  joined  to 
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h«r  friendly  diflpoatlui  md  her  dklike  of  ceremony 
and  ooort  etiquette,  gave  a  handle  to  the  many 
tmjost  calimmieB  of  her  tradncera — "  Bise,  my 
noble  sir!  we  create  yoa  Magnate  of  this  realm 
of  the  order  of  St.  Josepha."  Then,  taking  tha 
maatle,  she  passed  it  over  hia  neck,  and  fastened 
it  on  his  right  shoalder  with  the  diamond  brooch 
which  was  the  insignia  of  the  magnate's  rank, 
with  her  own  hands.  "  Bnt  reaUy,  good  sir,"  she 
pnrBned,  with  another  smile,  "  I  have  somewhat 
rerersed  the  order  which  I  had  laid  down.  I  de- 
sired to  welcome  yon  home  to  peace  and  qniet ; 
and  once  more,  from  my  inmost  heart,  to  give 
yon  thanks." 

"  Tour  Uajesty  accepts  my  services  at  a  fivr 
higher  rate  than  they  deBerre,"  said  Isaac.  "I 
had  rather — " 

"  Yon  wonld  not  cross  me  in  the  expression  of 
my  thooghta,"  continued  the  Queen.  "Let  ma 
get  what  relief  I  can  by  speaking  out  my  feeling, 
pray,  good  sir ;  it  is  a  poor  reeonrce  for  gratitude 
like  mine.  Then,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  had 
sent  lor  you  on  bnsiQeBS — business  in  which  you 
have  taken  part ;  and  I  wished  to  recur  to  yoa 
for  advice ;  but  the  presence  of  this  lady,  to  whom, 
even  yet,  you  do  not  introduce  me,  will  changa 
my  intentions." 

"  The  lady,  madmn,  is  my  sister.  In  a  £bv 
hours  she  will  depart  for  England ;  I  wished  to 
present  her  to  my  Queen." 
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"  Welcome,  madam/'  said  Maria  Theresa, 
taking  her  hand,  and  kissing  her  affectionately. 
"  Welcome  to  my  court,  and  to  my  most  private 
friendship." 

''Moreover,  she  has  come  to  fetch  me  home, 
if  yon,  my  Queen,  will  give  me  leave,"  said  Isaac. 

''  Home ! "  returned  the  Queen.  "  But  you  will 
not  quit  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  Isaac,  "  I  will  come  hack,  and 
live  and  die  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty." 

"  And  you,  sweet  lady,"  turning  to  Mary  with 
a  graceful  smile,  "  will  you  he  Maria  Theresa's 
companion — ^her  sister — her  adviser  ?  Believe 
me,  door,  she  needs  such  an  one  indeed.  She 
has  few  such  friends ;  her  women  are  too  much 
occupied  with  jealousy,  envy,  and  ill- will  amongst 
themselves,  to  spare  much  feeling  in  love  for 
her ;  and  such  is  the  life  of  courts." 

''This  is  surpassing  kindness;  and  it  hewilders 
me  rather,  hecause,  I  cannot  expect  that  your 
Majesty  will  ever  see  me  after  this  time,"  replied 
Mary.  "  My  health  is  declining ;  I  have  very 
dear  ties  to  England.  But  my  dear  hrother  will 
bring  a  lady — a  wife — ^who  would  be  far  more 
worthy  of  her  sovereign's  notice  than  myself, 
if  you  would  accept  her." 

"If  that  is  it,"  said  Maria  Theresa,  and  a 
faint  blush  passed  across  her  features,  "  I  would 
speed  you  away  to  England,  sir ;  though  I  was 
fain  to  ask  your  help  in  answering  these  matters 
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now  before  me.  Yes,  go,  sir ;  and  take  with  you 
your  Queen's  good  wishes,  and  her  prayers. 
But  soon  return,  if  you  still  will  loye  me,  noble 
sir ;  for  I  greatly  need  you." 

"Your  Majesty  will  not  appoint  him  as  a 
fighting-man?"  said  Mary,  with  trembling  solici- 
tude. ''  We  have  suffered  so  much  about  him. 
It  may  be  selfishness,  perhaps,  but  we  cannot 
give  him  up  to  be  killed." 

"Killed!  God  forbid!"  said  Maria  Theresa, 
a  tear  glittering  on  her  heavy  eyelash.  "  It  was 
not  my  will  that  sent  him  to  the  wars,  he  asked 
it.  I  would  have  kept  him  about  my  person, 
to  adyise  me  here  at  home.  No :  as  you  request 
it,  dear  madam,  I  will  promise  you  he  shall 
never  fight  again,  with  my  permission.  Heaven 
grant  a  reason  to  refuse  may  never  happen  ! 
The  thought  of  bloodshed,  fills  me  with  agony — 
oh  !  it  is  miserable  to  be  a  queen.  "  And  Maria 
Theresa  bowed  her  noble  head  in  heavy  thought. 
""Well,  I  must  bethink  me,"  she  resumed  quickly. 
"  I  shall  keep  him  here  as  my  confidential 
minister — by  his  leave." 

"Does  your  Majesty  wish  to  fix  a  limit  to 
my  absence  ? "  asked  Isaac. 

"  Ko,  no,  dear  sir.  Your  promise  to  return  is 
all  I  want.  I  know  that,  as  I  need  you,  you 
will  not  stay  away  without  sufficient  cause. 
WeU,  go  then.  You  have  served  me  so  well, 
that  it  were  iU  indeed  if  I  detained  you  longer. 
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Farewell,  good  sir.  And  you,  sweet  madam," 
she  added,  kissing  Mary  again,  ''yon,  I  shall 
hope  to  see  once  more."  And  she  walked  with 
them  to  the  door  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

LIFE  AT  LAST. 

**  I  have  become  acquainted  with  my  soul 
Through  midnight  silence,  and  through  lonely  days 
Silent  as  midnight.    I  have  found  therein 
A  well  of  waters,  undisturbed  and  deep, 
Of  sustenance,  refreshment,  and  repose." 

Welson. 

^  Shaike  off  the  'cumbering  chcdn  which  earth  would  lay 

On  yoor  victorious  wings — mount,  mount ! — ^your  way 

Is  through  eternity !" 

Mbs.  Hemans. 

TIntereitied  by  a  miraculous  escape  from  sudden 
death  by  the  upsetting  of  a  coach,  and  unexcited 
even  by  a  romantic  shipwreck,  when  within 
speaking  distance  of  their  own  shores,  our  travel- 
lers were  deposited  in  inglorious  safety  in  front 
of  the  knocker  of  their  own  door.  We  have  no 
adventures,  no  hair-breadth  escapes,  no  gallant 
knights  with  bright  swords,  golden  armour,  and 
clouds  of  plumes,  running  away  with  young 
ladies,  now-a-days.  Everything  of  the  kind  went 
out  of  fashion  with  the  old  novels — ^romance 
and  money  are  alike  realised. 
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It  was  eyening  when  they  reached  home ;  and 
after  the  wondering,  oongratulationB,  and  dinner 
were  oyer,  Mary  Bofdy  ascended  the  stairs  to  her 
bedroom.  '^  Home,  home !  my  own  sweet  home, 
once  more ! "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself  into 
a  chair.  And  her  excessiye  pleasure  relieyed  it- 
self in  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Stirring  the  fire,  and  throwing  a  large  shawl 
oyer  her  shoulders,  she  drew  her  chair  towards 
a  little  table,  and  began  writing.  Again  and 
again,  before  her  task  was  completed,  she  laid  the 
pen  aside  and  leaned  her  throbbing  head  in  her 
weak  hand.  **  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  finish  it 
*^or  his  soke  as  well  as  my  own."  At  length  it 
was  ready  for  folding,  and,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  she  tried  to  affix  the  seal.  It  fell  from 
her  fingers — ^her  breath  quickened — ^heayy  damps 
stood  upon  her  forehead — and  she  sunk  back  upon 
the  cushions  of  the  chair.  ''  I  can  do  no  more — 
it  should  go  early ;  but  my  strength  is  done — 
then  I  must  wait  till  the  morning." 

''  My  deabest  Adeline, 

''  This  eyening  I  haye  reached  home ;  ac- 
companied by  my  father  and — ^Isaac.  More  par- 
ticulars I  shall  tell  you  when  we  meet ;  the  effort 
of  writing  is  too  seyere  to  permit  me  to  do  it 
here. 

''  Need  I  say  to  you  how  much  I  long  to  see 
you?    You  know  this.    Will  you  come  to  me 
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to-moiTOW?  Do,  if  you  can:  for  Death,  1117 
Bweet  Mend,  is  approaching — so  smiling,  so  lovely, 
that  I  scarce  could  believo  it  to  he  him,  were  it  not 
for  that  heautiftil  weakness,  which,  increasing 
day  by  day,  assures  me  that  my  earthly  house  is 
decaying. 

The  goodly  land  I  see ; 

With  peace  and  plenty  blest. 
The  laud  of  lioljr  liberty, 

And  endless  rest. 

The  mists  of  time  are  dissolving  from  before  me 
— ^the  world  is  fading  from  my  eyes — and  I  see 
the  great  eternal  gates  of  my  Father's  house  open- 
ing to  receive  me  for  ever.  But  I  am  pa^sinff 
into  them: — very  gently — very  softly  —  very 
beautifully.  I  am  not  dying ;  it  is  a  calm  sinking 
of  my  mortal  life ;  a  sweet  freeing  of  my  spirit. 
My  soul  dissolves  in  radiance,  like  a  silvery  cloud. 
There  is  no  death  to  the  Oiristian ;  the  sufPering 
and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  has  con- 
quered, lie  is  our  all  in  all.  I  know  and  feel 
it ;  and  my  heart  is  glad  in  Him,  and  my  soul 
blesses  Him  for  the  victory. 

"You  weep,  my  love,  when  you  read  this — 
because  I  am  going  from  you,  and  you  will  miss 
me  for  a  little ;  I  know  it,  though  I  cannot  see 
you.  Eut  I  must  not  have  you  g^eve.  Come  to 
me;  and  while  I  kiss  you,  and  twine  my  arms 
about  your  neck,  in  the  holy  love  I  feel  for  you,  I 
will  tell  you  how  happy  I  am ;  we  will  talk  of 
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that  'better  land'  to  whioh  I  am  hastening — 
of  its  unsullied  sldesy  its  soft  calm  airsy  its 
fiideless  flowers,  its  gentle  streams,  its  exhaust- 
less  joys,  its  affectionate  inhabitants,  its  loving 
King.  We  wUl  think  of  that  rapturous  moment 
when  our  spirits  wUl  there  meet  each  other  for 
eycr;  we  will  present  our  petitions  for  mutual 
happiness  to  the  God  of  love  together;  and,  in 
anticipation  of  the  endloss  best  we  soon,  shall 
have  in  Him,  our  spirits,  even  here,  shall  feel  the 
beginnings  of  their  heaven. 

'*  You  have  already  hod  evidences  in  this  way 
—and  I  too.  *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My 
peace  I  give  imto  you,'  was  our  Saviour's  dying 
becxnoflt.  I  have  asked  Him  for  it,  and  Ho  has 
fulfilled  the  promise.  I  have  a  slill  soft  calm ; 
a  holy,  blissful  repose.  High  ubovo  all  princi* 
palitics  and  powers,  sits  my  evcrhu^ting  Iledcemer ; 
looking  upon  me  with  smiles  and  approbation; 
holding  the  crown  with  which  He  himself  will,  in 
a  little  while,  encircle  my  temples ;  ever}-  moment 
filling  me  with  love,  and  giving  mo  Iho  sweet 
assurance  that  Ho  loves  me ;  tliui  from  His  love 
nothing  shall  separate  me,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
last  band  which  confines  me  to  mortality  is  un- 
clasped. Ho  will  receive  me  into  His  own  bosom, 
and  place  me  to  sit  by  Him  on  His  own  throne, 
for  ever.  Oh !  my  sweet  love,  how  sacred,  how 
beautiful  is  life  I  What  a  lovely  God  is  Gtwl !  I 
pant — most  ardently  I  pant — to  see  Him.    I  laa^- 
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guish  to  be  in  His  own  sweet  home,  where  I  shall 
be  perfectly  freed  from  sin  and  its  conseqnences 
— ^pain,  languor,  doubtings,  loss  of  peace — and  be 
full  of  the  Lord  of  aU  the  worlds  for  ever. 

''  Angels  are  about  me ;  watching  around  my 
steps,  ministering  to  my  wants,  and  whispering 
of  lovelier  lands  and  purer  skies.  I  know  this, 
though  I  cannot  see  them.  The  feeling  is  an  un- 
speakably precious  one — ^nothing  fieuiciful — ^but  a 
conscious  reality.  Do  you  ever  feel  it,  dearest  ? 
They  walk  with  me  and  surround  me  in  lore,  an- 
ticipating my  thoughts  and  desires ;  and  I  can  feel 
their  rejoicings  because  I  am  so  near  the  entrance 
to  their  quiet  land. 

''Thus,  amidst  how  much  of  peace  and  joy  I  am 
passing  away.  The  transition  from  time  to  eter- 
nity has,  ever  since  I  knew  the  blessedness  of 
calling  God  my  Father,  been  a  favourite  subject 
of  my  contemplation ;  one  which  always  gave  me 
immeasurable  delight;  yet  I  never  supposed  it 
was  so  beautiful,  so  soft,  so  blissful  as  it  is — in 
truth  it  is  a  feeling  which  could  not  be  imagined. 
I  never  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  presence  of  God. 
I  am  quite  as  happy  as  I  can  bear  and  live.  The 
closing  hours  are  by  far  the  loveliest  part  of  the 
Christian's  mortal  life.  It  is  true  I  have  seasons 
of  bodily  pain;  but  this  is  softening  more 
and  more;  and  when  it  comes,  I  find  God  so 
kind,  so  evidently  imparting  to  me  special  solace 
and  support,  that  I  cannot  give  attention  to  it. 
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I  have  80  much  of  the  loye  and  peace  that  is  in 
heaven. 

''  I  have  looked  upon  my  tomb.  I  have  often 
sat  npon  it,  and  prayed  by  it,  and  thought  how 
much  nearer  it  was  to  heaven  than  any  other  spot 
of  earth.  I  ehall  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  my  lovely  Eulalia  —  imderneath  her;  her 
coffin  will  rest  upon  my  bosom.  "Where  she  often 
slept  in  life,  she  will  sleep  in  death.  Precious 
child !  How  my  spirit  yearns  towards  her;  how 
it  exalts  my  heart  when  I  think  I  am  going  to 
her;  how  she  rejoices  to  see  me  coming ;  how  is 
the  melody  of  her  song  increa«5ed — that  sweet 
song — the  new  song;  which  no  man  can  utter  — 
taught  by  her  Uedeemer  —  and  her  soft,  gentle 
voice  —  I  fancy  I  hear  her  —  oh!  my  beloved! 
I  pine,  I  faint,  with  desire  to  embrace  you  again! 

"My  watch  strikes  —  it  is  midnight.  Silent 
hour !  when  the  beings  of  eternity  arc  most  inti- 
mate with  the  creatures  of  time.  The  quiet  air 
is  fraught  with  still,  small  sounds  that  call  mo 
away.  My  hand  trembles.  I  greatly  ne<id  repose; 
I  must  hasten  to  conclude. 

"  You  know  my  beloved  friend,  how  I  have 
yearned  for  your  marriage  with  Isaac;  what  I 
have  suffered  on  account  of  your  separation ;  I 
write  to  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  witness  it 
before  I  go  hence.  Isaac  is  writing  to  you ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  this  request ;  he  does  not  even 
imagine  it.    I  make  it  for  myself.    I  see  no 
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reason  why  I  should  not  have  the  delight  I  ask  for. 
I  think  you  have  honoured  the  rememhrance  of 
your  late  hushand  as  much  as  is  necessary — take 
whatever  ground  you  choose ;  propriety,  delicacy, 
womanly  feeling  —  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  were  married  to  him.  At  any  rate,  I 
long  to  see  the  union  I  haye  hoped  for,  and  that 
I  used  to  look  forward  to  with  so  much  joy,  con- 
summated. Now,  my  love,  do  permit  me.  It  is 
likely  you  may  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  me 
this  kindness,  because  it  comes  so  suddenly  upon 
you ;  but  if  you  will  try  as  earnestly  as  I  woidd 
have  you,  you  will  be  able  to  make  me  happy  in 
the  request  I  make.  Yet  you  must  waste  no  time 
dearest — a  little  more  will  number  me  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  eternal  blessing. 

''  Once  more  I  request  you  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire — the  last  great 
one  I  shall  make  you :  and  if  I  did  not  allow  my- 
self to  believe  you  would,  I  might  feel  rather 
saddened,  for  I  have  set  my  heart  on  seeing  you 
and  my  beloved  brother  happy  in  each  other, 
before  my  departure. 

"Fervently  do  I  ask  of  our  mutual  Redeemer, 
that  you  may  attain  to  more  of  the  felicity  which 
is  inseparable  from  a  knowledge  of  Himself;  and 
am,  my  dearest  Adeline,  yours,  with  increased 
love,  "  Mart  Gohen." 

The  letter  reached  Adeline,  just  as  she  was 
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preparing  for  her  morning  ride.  "My  dear 
Mary !  and  is  it  so,  that  I  must  separate  from  you 
too  ?"  and  large  tears  flowed  afresh.  "  I  would 
fly  to  her  on  wings  of  love,  were  it  possible." 
Hastily  she  rang,  to  know  if  the  carriage  was 
ready.  "  Then,  bid  them  be  as  quick  as  possible," 
she  added.  And  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  on 
the  way  to  Mary — ^her  heart  flUed  with  love  and 
sadness. 

She  was  scarcely  prepared  to  see  the  change 
that  had  taken  place.  Earnestly  she  gazed 
in  Mary*s  face.  All  over  it  was  diffused 
that  high  celestial  beauty,  which  tells  that  the 
eyes  have  caught  the  unsullied  light  of  angel 
worlds.  Mary  smiled  happily  with  her  own 
delight ;  the  pretty  little  mouth,  all  unconsciously, 
had  broken  into  dimples  and  music ;  the  glow  of 
her  cheek  heightened  to  a  lovely  crimson,  like  that 
of  the  young  rose  blushing  with  the  flrst  kisses  of 
the  morning. 

"  You  see  the  dull  clay  is  dissolving,  my  love  ? 
The  veil  of  earth  is  fading  jfrom  my  eyes,"  said 
Mary,  and  she  pressed  Adeline's  hand  affection- 
ately. 

"  Yes,  dearest,"  said  Adeline,  sadly. 

"  Well,  now,  sit  down  by  me  a  few  minutes ; 
I  want," — she  resumed.  Isaac's  step  was  dis- 
tinguishable upon  the  stairs — Adeline  heard  and 
knew  it  too.  She  did  not,  however,  attempt  to 
speak — her  cheek  flushed,  and  then  grew  pale 
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her  heart  seemed  to  cease  its  pulsatioiiB — the  door 
opened — ^they  all  met— and — 

But  we  must  copy  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
such  a  scene  usual  amongst  novelists — ^*  The  con- 
versation of  two  lovers  has  been  so  often  described 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  it  here." 

The  result  is  everything. 

The  next  month  came,  and  with  it  the  day 
appointed  for  the  marriage.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  it  should  be  a  private  one.  A  dress 
of  white  silk,  of  the  most  delicate,  cloud-like 
texture,  made  open  in  front,  so  as  to  display  the 
coUerette  beneath — ^tho  fragile  ruff,  so  favourable 
to  the  expression  of  her  exquisitely  turned  neck — 
her  long,  light  ringlets,  beautifully  restrained  in 
their  graceM  fall  by  three  bands  of  costly 
diamonds  in  front,  and  a  starry  tiara  of  brilliants 
and  orange-blossoms  belund — and  the  blonde  veil 
that  fell  shadowily  down  to  her  feet,  combined 
to  make  Adeline  look  her  loveliest. 

How  beautiful,  how  fairy-like  is  life,  when 
affection  makes  it  holy ! 

The  glass  doors  which  led  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  balcony  of  the  fountain  were  open, 
and  through  them  floated  calm,  flower-scented 
airs,  and  that  soft  bright  light,  which  the  shade 
of  vine-leaves  and  creeping  plants  makes  even  at 
noon-day.  The  spray  flimg  from  the  little  foun- 
tain danced  and  glittered  in  the  glorious  sunshine, 
and  then   feU,    like  a  shower  of  pearls    and 
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diamonds,  on  the  leaves  and  blossom  around. 
The  sky  was  pale  and  clear,  with  just  enough  of 
cloud  to  prevent  a  feeling  of  monotony.  A  green 
basket- stand,  filled  with  blooming  roses,  stood 
between  the  windows.  On  a  sofa,  beneath  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  herself,  taken  two  years  before, 
sat  Mary.  One  very  white  arm  hung  over  a 
pillow  of  the  sofa,  and  round  it ;  the  other  little 
hand  clasped  a  chain  of  gems,  which  she  had  just 
released  from  her  neck.  They  had  been  placed 
there  in  expectation  that  she  would  be  present 
at  the  marriage  ceremony ;  but  weakness,  and  a 
sense  of  atmospheric  oppression,  had  caused  her  to 
forego  this  joy,  and  seek  the  quiet  and  freedom 
of  that  airy  apartment.  A  fairy  slippered  little 
foot,  just  revealed  itself  from  beneath  the  folds  of 
her  rich  dress ;  while  the  light  flowing  in  through 
a  stained  window  of  the  room,  flung  a  most  ex- 
quisite roseate  tint  over  her  reclining  figure. 

The  sound  of  gentle  footsteps  fell  upon  her 
ear;  and  looking  through  a  large  gallery,  she 
saw  that  they  were  just  leaving  the  chapel. 

"My  work  is  finished!"  she  said,  with  a  sub- 
lime expression  of  joy,  as  Adeline,  leaning  on 
Isaac's  arm,  came  through  a  door  at  the  end,  and 
approached  her.  She  rose,  and  advanced  a  few 
steps  towards  them. 

"My  sister!''  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  Adelinq.     "  Kiss  me !" 

With  a  sad  smile  of  happiness,  rendered  all  the 
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more  lovely  by  her  tears,  Adeline  embraced  her. 
All  was  still  for  a  moment — and  then,  that  high 
and  mystic  change  passed  over  Mary's  face,  which 
indicates  that  the  spirit  is  passing  into  the  glory 
of  heavenly  worlds. 

Adeline,  assisted  by  Isaac,  placed  her  on  the 
sofa.  And  taming  to  reach  an  essence,  Adclme 
saw,  as  she  came  back,  that  her  face  was  set  in  the 
pale  hues  of  death. 

"'"What  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?*  "  she  said  slowly.  "  *  Nay,  in  all  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  Him  that 
loved  us.  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.*  " 

"  Mary !"  Adeline  whispered. 

"  Adeline ! — my  beloved ! — ^my — ! — "  A  faint 
spasm  passed  over  her  face — ^her  fingers  closed  in 
a  slight  convulsion — ^her  lips  quivered — she  gasped 
for  air — and  then  the  struggle  with  earth  was 
finished — ^mortality  was  swallowed  up  of  life ! 

Her  face  shone  dazzlingly  with  that  bright  and 
glorious  smile.  "  Eulalia !''  she  said  mistily,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  on  something  in  the  space  before 
her.  "  My  precious  sister  ! — joined  in  eternal 
life !" 

"  Is  it  Eulalia  and  heaven  that  you  see,  dearest?" 
said  Adeline. 
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"  Eulalia  !— mother  !— angels  !— God  !  Oh  ! 
what — what — ^glory !  A  crown  of  light — ^it  is  too 
much — oh !  love  unspeakahle !" 

A  strain  of  divine,  imutterahle  music  descended, 
and  filled  the  room.  Earth  was  past.  Mary  was 
fluttering  upon  the  wing. 

**  Eise  !  rise,  blessed  spirit !  *  Enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord,' "  said  Adeline,  taking  both 
her  hands  in  hers. 

A  glorious  smile  floated  over  her  face ;  Adeline 
released  one  hand — ^it  fell  gently  by  her  side ;  her 
eyelids  closed ;  she  breathed  softly  and  slowly ; 
and  then — ^the  stillness  of  the  body's  last  mild 
sleep !  Rising  with  the  music  of  that  spirit  band, 
Mary  was  an  angel  above  the  skies. 

The  sweet,  soft  swell  died  away,  while  Adeline 
still  stood  gazing  on  the  beautiful  face.  EaUing 
on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  that  lovely  figure — 
Mary's  hand  still  clasped  in  hers — she  prayed — 

"  Lord  Jesus !  let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hers  !*' 
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CHAPTER  L. 


CONCLUSION. 


"  I  began  ; 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  succesHfully." 

Shakspere. 

"  They  sleep  in  beauty,  side  by  side." 

Slightly  altered  from  Mrs.  Hemaks. 

The  conclasion  of  a  novel  is  like  the  conclusion 
of  a  courtship,  or  the  drawing  of  a  little  poodle 
dog  in  Berlin  wool — all  the  promises  must  be 
realised,  all  the  curk  and  ends  be  trimmed  off 
neatly  at  last.  Very  fortunately  for  the  writer,  a 
little  language,  nicely  managed,  may  be  made  to  go 
a  great  way,  and  the  various  characters  be  marched 
off  the  stage,  with  as  much  shortness  and  sim- 
plicity of  explanation  as  is  given  by  the  lecturer 
of  WombweU's  menagerie : — "  Now,  here,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  see  the  great  he-bear,  just 
arrived  from  the  North  Pole;  in  the  next  den, 
and  in  the  furthest  comer,  is  the  young  Bengal 
tigress — she  killed  three  dogs  and  nearly  one  man, 
before  she  could  be  taken ;"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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Elo'ise  Aben  Baruch  kept  her  word  to  Ben 
Megas.  She  answered  him  behind  the  draperies 
— she  dabbled  in  the  Cabbala — at  last  she  made 
her  final  stroke — and  revealed  herself  to  the  two 
Cabbalists.  Her  father  was  furious,  when  he 
found  that  the  beautiful  spirit,  whom  he  hourly 
expected  to  see,  was  simply  the  flesh -and-blood 
Eloisc — ^his  own  daughter! — he  threatened  to 
slay  her. 

*'  Stop !"  said  Eloise ;  and  she  held  over  the 
alembic  a  chemical  preparation  which,  by  its  ex- 
plosion, would  have  reduced  the  place  to  atoms. 
"Move  but  an  inch  from  this  spot,  and  I  will 
bring  destruction  on  us  all.  And,  Dr.  Aben 
Baruch,  you  know  I  will  keep  my  word  !"  Turn- 
ing to  Ben  Megas — "Ben  Megas,  I  have  tried 
softer  means.  I  have  shown  you  the  uselessness 
of  your  black  arts.  Your  spirit,  you  see,  is  poor, 
matter-of-fact  Eloise — she  whom  you  flung  from 
you,  as  a  thing  too  vile  to  speak  to.  I  now 
say,  as  then  I  told  you  I  one  day  would — Victory, 
Ben  Megas!  victory  or  destruction!  In  plain 
prose,  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  you  now,  or 
we  die  together.  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  And  she 
shook  the  composition  over  the  fire  and  heated 
metals. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Eloise  !'*  said  Ben  Megas, 
"take  that  stuff  away  from  the  flame.  As  to 
marrying  you,  I  am  quite  willing  if  you  wish  it  j 
and  more,  I  will  try  to  render  back  your  love  un- 
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tainted.     I  have  done  wrong  to  you ;  I  may  atone 
for  it.     I  am  sick  of  this  life,  however." 

"Fool!"  mattered  Aben  Baruch  between  his 
teeth  bitterly. 

"Father;"  said  Eloise  calmly.  "You  will 
marry  us — now." 

"  Never ! " 

"  But  you  shall ! " 

"  I  swear  by  — —  " 

"  Hush ! — "  she  said,  producing  her  watch.  "  I 
give  you  three  minutes  to  think — ^not  one  tick 
longer,  mark!  You  wronged  me — I  will  have 
that  wrong  restored— or  I  will  avenge  it." 

"  I  have  no  book,  Eloise." 

**  But  I  have,"  she  said,  drawing  one  from  the 
folds  of  her  robe.  "  And  here's  a  ring,  too.  As 
to  the  water  and  the  sugar — ^I  can  do  without 
them.  I  know  what  purity  and  sweets  I  may 
expect — ^not  much.  Heaven  knows! — I  hope  I 
may  be  disappointed." 

There  was  no  escape.  So  the  rabbi  married 
them.  It  was  surprising  how  that  wayward, 
high-spirited  woman  became  softened,  by  a  few 
weeks  of  affectionate  intercourse  with  her  husband. 
All  her  old  and  better  feelings  returned  to  her 
bosom.  Ben  Megas  she  loved,  even  to  idolatry  : 
and  if  not  quite  suited  in  him,  believed  she  was ; 
and  in  such  a  case,  belief  is  almost  as  good  as 
reality,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  has  to  do  in- 
stead of  it. 
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Aben  Baruch  went  on  to  a  good  old  age  in  the 

possession  of  health  and   strength,  and  all  his 

faculties ;  and  still  trying  to — 

"  Call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  to  them  ?  " 

Aben  Baruch  must  answer. 

Benjamin  and  his  wife  Enth  agreed  together 
quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Their  olive 
and  laurel  branches  multiplied  almost  as  rapidly 
as  compound  interest.  Ben  said  they  were  all 
like  their  mother — Euth  persisted  they  were 
most  like  their  father.  Probably  the  truth  lay  in 
that  happy  rule,  "in  medio  tutissimus  ibis." 

Eva  St.  Maur  had  scarcely  been  two  months  in 
India,  when  she  married  an  English  gentleman 
then  resident  there ;  but  who,  shortly  after  their 
marriage,  returned  to  England.  The  union  was 
a  most  judicious  one.  And  Eva  was  happy  in  a 
husband  worthy  of  her  highest  worship,  and  able 
to  draw  forth  the  excellences  which  before  had 
laid  buried  within  her  character,  and  to  appre- 
ciate in  their  full  value  her  womanly  delicacy  and 
nobility  of  feeling. 

Adolphus  St.  Maur  got  sick  of  India,  and  came 
home  in  the  same  ship  with  his  sister.  He  built 
himself  a  beautiful  mansion  in  the  country — ^lived 
independent — formed  a  fairy-like  park,  and  stocked 
it  with  deer — had  a  large  library  and  picture  gal- 
lery— ^refused  to  take  any  part  in  county  proceed- 
ings— spent  the  winters  in  town — loved  his  wife 
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very  dearly  indeed — romped  with  the  children  and 
danced  the  bahy — and  was  in  all  respects  a  very 
satisfactory  husband.  When  he  heard  of  the 
change  in  the  religious  views  of  Isaac  and  Adeline, 
he  promised  that  he  would  "become  a  Christian 
himself,  if  he  found  they  made  it  answer  '* — as  he 
did  a  few  years  later.         • 

Mr.  Elihu  continued  his  grand  abstractions  upon 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  And,  at  last,  when 
he  believed  he  had  discovered  the  true  theory,  he 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  amply  set  forth  his 
peculiar  views.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  book- 
seller willing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  publish  it  on  his  own  account. 
Its  success  was  anything  but  commensurate  with 
Mr.  Elihu's  expectations. 

Mr.  Cohen  survived  his  children  but  a  verv 
little  while.  Their  death  was  a  shock  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  died  very  peacefully; 
and  with  still,  calm  reliance  upon  the  love  of  his 
everlasting  Ecdeemer. 

Isaxic's  career  was  a  brilliant  one ;  and  Adeline 
became  the  bosom  friend  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  her  court,  where 
she  was  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful.  They  had 
a  considerable  family,  all  of  whom  were  educated 
in  England — ^her  first  child  amongst  the  rest. 
The  last-mentioned  presented  no  trace  of  his 
father's  character.  To  the  boldness  and  force  of 
manhood,  he  united  much  of  the  sweetness  and 
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grace  and  noble  intellect  of  his  mother.  On 
coming  of  age,  he  took  possession  of  his  property, 

■ 

according  to  the  tenor  of  his  father's  will,  became 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Government,  and 
died  the  last  Earl  of  Yemen. 

David  Cohen  still  retained  possession  of  his 
father's  house.  That  the  happy  promise  of  his 
marriage  was  fulfilled,  has  already  appeared,  and 
we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  In  the  picture-gallery 
there  were  two  portraits,  before  which  the  spec- 
tator paused  to  look  long  and  thoughtMly. 

In  both  the  painter  had  done  his  loveliest.  The 
first  was  that  of  a  young  child — ^her  large  blue 
eyes,  Ml  of  love  and  light,  gazed  pensively  on  a 
star,  that  seemed  imaged  in  their  silent  depths 
with  that  inward  dreaming  look  so  fascinating  in 
childhood.  Her  fairy  fingers  capriciously  played 
with  the  slight  gold  chain  which  hung  about  her 
neck.  The  long  golden  ringlets  fell  like  a  sum- 
mer shower — each  drop  filled  with  every  ray  of 
sunshine  it  had  caught  in  its  descent — around  her 
exquisitely  sculptured  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
whole  attitude  was  the  poetry  of  repose— yet 
fraught  with  that  delicate  feeling  of  bright 
rejoicing  life  so  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  whose 
expression  is  hardly  ever  attained  in  a  picture. 

The  next  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen — her 
delicate  loveliness  was  of  the  most  pure  and  lofty 
kind — ^her  face,  melancholy  and  intellectual,  was 
of  the  noblest  order,  and  imparted  something  of 
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